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The disappearance of metaphysics, announced so confidently in the 
nineteenth century, and celebrated so eloquently by the relativists of 
past generations, has turned out to be only another eclipse. At that time, 
though metaphysics continued to be taught in some nominal form in 
most Catholic schools, it was absent from the real interests even of 
many of its students. Today, metaphysics is again considered important, 
and many writers, even popular ones, touch on metaphysical subjects. 
Of course, having a metaphysics is more than just talking about it; not 
everyone who wants to be a metaphysician succeeds in becoming one. 
Nor is everyone who claims to follow a great metaphysical thinker a 
philosopher in virtue of that claim alone. 

By metaphysics we can understand any serious and rationally disci- 
plined investigation of reality in its entirety. Metaphysics, thus under- 
stood, is different from the literary, humanistic approach and also from 
any partial approach to some restricted area of the real. As instances 
of the revived interest in metaphysics, we may point to the develop- 
ment of new metaphysical types such as existentialism and phenom- 
enology, the revival of Thomism outside and even inside the schools, 
the transformation of Marxism into a philosophy of culture, the neo- 
Cartesianism of the philosophy of spirit, the widespread interest in, 
and flood of publications about, the ultimate foundations of morals. 

The revival of Catholic philosophy toward the end of the nineteenth 
century began as a kind of movement to recover the heritage of the 
Middle Ages. Historical scholarship soon brought out the inner com- 
plexity and diversity in medieval thought, and it became clear that 
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“Scholasticism” was not a single doctrine but a group of philosophies. 
Contemporary “Scholastic philosophy” can therefore only be defined 
loosely as any philosophy which has its roots in the thought of the 
Middle Ages. Similarly, contemporary “Thomism” is any philosophy 
for which the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas is a stimulus and a guide. 
To be sure, there have been and still are Thomists for whom Thomism 
is the Athena-like and immobile progeny of the mind of St. Thomas— 
a system of complete answers to all possible questions. Those Thomists, 
however, who themselves try to think philosophically engage in a 
serious and penetrating re-examination of St. Thomas’s thought; they 
confront new problems and discover new aspects of old ones. Some 
differences are therefore to be expected among Thomists. But even 
among those who claim to be close followers of St. Thomas there are 
differences, and sometimes these differences are greatly emphasized.* 
Are these differences merely verbal—merely disagreements about 
what to call certain realities and principles? Or are they “disputed 
points”—insignificant trifles magnified out of all proportion in order to 
arouse a synthetic interest and to hold loyalties along party linesP Or 
are they basic, real, and fundamental disagreements? One way of tell- 


ing is to check their consequences. 


1A sympathetic account of the present 
situation is given by Robert F. Harvanek, 
S.J., in “Philosophical Pluralism and Cath- 
olic Orthodoxy,” Thought, XXV (1950), 
21-52, and “The Unity of Metaphysics,” 
ibid., XXVIII (1953), 375-412. Father 
Harvanek leans to a real pluralism with an 
analogical unity. He characterizes the con- 
trary position as “monolithic,” which finds 
all truth in one system and only error in 
the other. He considers his position to be 
intermediate between relativism on the one 
hand and an excessively narrow view of 
truth on the other. But even the trilemma 
he offers leaves out of consideration a 
fourth position; see James Collins, “The 
Problem of a Philosophia Perennis,” 
ibid., XXVIII (1953-54), 571-97. See also 
the notes 31, 32, and 33 at the end of this 
paper. 

*There has been some direct writing and 
discussion of this point; it appears in the 
attempts of many modern Thomists to be- 
gin philosophy with the experience of the 
Ego; it is implied in the differing episte- 
mologies put forth by Thomists. Another 
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indication was the annual meeting of the 
Metaphysical Society of America at Harv- 
ard University, March 19 and 20, and that 
of the American Catholic Philosophical As- 
sociation in Milwaukee, April 20 and 21. 
Reference will be made in this article to 
papers given at both of these meetings. 
On the interpretation of the texts of St. 
Thomas dealing with this point, see, among 
other studies, G. P. Klubertanz, S.J., “The 
Teaching of Thomistic Metaphysics,” Gre- 
gorianum, XXXV (1954), 9-13, 192-201. 

8Nor is an interest in the proof of the 
existence of God merely apologetical, a sign 
that we are in a state of seige, as is said by 
John Hyde, S.J., in a review of La preuve 
réelle de Dieu (Joseph Defever, S.J.), 
Studies, XLIII (spring, 1954), 105. 

4See the typical work done in recent 
years by such men as Brand Blanshard, 
The Nature of Thought (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940), and Etienne Gilson, Being 
and Some Philosophers (2nd ed. Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
1953). 


At present there is a lively discussion about the starting-point of 
philosophy—the initium philosophandi.? Where can metaphysics begin? 
This—let it be noted at once—is not a pedagogical problem of the tech- 
niques of arousing a sleeping or sluggish intellect to study a subject 
that one finds personally uninteresting.’ Such discussions of mere meth- 
odology are almost useless; for teaching is an art, and, though the artist 
can be helped a little by hearing, he becomes an artist chiefly by ob- 
serving and by doing. The question of the initium philosophandi is 
emphatically a speculative problem, and its importance lies precisely 
in that it functions as a foundation for a whole elaborated structure 
of thought. 

The historical studies undertaken in the past two centuries have 
brought out two points about philosophers. It has been made very 
clear that philosophers differ widely in their conclusions. It has, second- 
ly, been made clear that differing conclusions are not really whimsical, 
arbitrary pronouncements but are logically necessary consequences of 
divergent preliminary positions and methods.‘ 

In general, this interpretation of philosophical diversity has been 
admitted for the “major types” of philosophy—idealism, materialism, 
and so on. What is not often realized is that the divergent conclusions 
of Scholastic and even Thomistic thinkers are similarly due to initial 
positions and basic methods. 

There are reasons why the necessary differences among Thomists 
have been minimized and overlooked. Most Scholastic philosophers 
begin with similar statements of principles; often, they use identically 
the same formulations. And, being Christian philosophers, they end 
with a. God whom they describe in somewhat similar terms. But if one 
looks beneath the verbal surface and the agreement of positions, one 
can find as great differences among Scholastic philosophies as among 
non-Scholastic ones. A Scholastic philosopher will not be a complete 
positivist or a pantheist. But there have been Scholastics whose philos- 
ophies showed affinities to idealism, Cartesianism, Hegelianism, Kan- 
tianism, rationalism; and there are Thomists who differ among them- 
selves in similar ways. We will consider Scholasticism and particularly 
Thomism inasmuch as they manifest three different starting-points: 
from concepts, from the conclusions of the philosophy of nature, and 
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from sense experience directly. Each group considers itself authenti- 
cally Thomistic, and this study will make no attempt to determine the 
issue (though it will be clear where the author’s sympathies lie). 


The Conceptual Approach to Metaphysics 


Thomism became a system with Cajetan and John of St. Thomas, 
though the way had been prepared by Capreolus. It is characterized 
most sharply perhaps by the doctrine of the three degrees of abstraction 
and the method of the analysis of concepts.’ The three degrees of ab- 
straction are not only a method of classification of the various sciences; 
they also establish the objects of the sciences so classified. By the first 
degree of abstraction, the direct concepts of the various species and 
genera are obtained. When these concepts are analyzed at their own 
level of perfection, we have the traditional Thomistic philosophy of 
nature: in the concept of man, for example, we find life, sensibility, 
rationality, freedom, immortality. In turn, each of these concepts has 
implications: the concept of life, for instance, implies self-movement. 
As far as the second degree of abstraction is concerned, it will not be 
discussed here, for it is supposed to explain our knowledge of quantity, 
not of being or nature. But if—on the plane of the third degree of ab- 
straction—the common substantial features of objects are abstracted, 
one is in metaphysics. This, be it noted, is a formal abstraction, not 
merely a greater generalization. Nevertheless, universality and neces- 
sity are the traits by which such concepts are recognized. Now, it is 
true that experience does provide a point of departure for these con- 
cepts. Traditional Thomism teaches that we experience change. But 
we then take up the concept of change: we look at the very nature of 
change in itself, and we see that change implies a distinction between 
potency and act. This distinction is a real one, because the notions of 
potency and act are opposed. Note the method. Though we derive the 
concepts from experience, the very process of abstraction itself elim- 
inates the contingent and particular features of experience to give us its 


5For an example of traditional Thomistic 
metaphysics, we can take as a classic ex- 
position Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
Reality, trans. by Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 
(Saint Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1950), 
or any Thomistic textbook written before 
1920; for example, those of Fathers Remer 
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or Arnou. 

®°For example, the classic work of 
P. Descogs, S.J., Institutiones Theologiae 
Naturalis (Paris: Beauchesne, 1935), or 
the very popular Scholastic Metaphysics 
of John F. McCormick, S.J. (Chicago: 
Loyola Univ. Press, 1928). 


intelligible core. Once abstracted, the concepts of substance, potency, 
act, and the like, still bear a relation to existing things—they are able to 
exist; existence is suitable to them (cui competit esse). Similarly, the 
object of metaphysics is abstract—namely, whatever is or can be, pro- 
vided that it has a relation to existence. Being is not entirely neutral 
to existence, it does have a positive relation to it. But precisely because 
it is in the third and highest degree of abstraction, being is a formal 
intelligible character. Beings exist, it is true; but metaphysics deals 
with being as being, with its intelligible constitution and relationships. 
The method of conceptual analysis is followed in proving the exist- 
ence of God. One first establishes that the concept of cause is a valid 
one. One has the concept of a contingent thing from experience. So 
we examine the concepts of contingent thing and of cause and see 
that the former implies the latter. We see moreover, that the concept 
of cause and of a per se ordered series of causes requires the existence 
of a First Cause. Finally, from the concept of First Cause, Pure Act, 
and so on, the various attributes of God are deduced. In this approach 
we are dealing with the concepts of act and potency, the concepts of 
essence and existence, the concepts of contingence and necessity, of 
creature and of God. The Thomist using this method sees no incon- 
gruity in speaking of the metaphysical essence of God and establish- 
ing the formal definition thereof. For him, intellectual knowledge and 
concept are coextensive—whatever we understand, we understand in 
a concept. Judgment and reasoning are combinations of concepts— 
based on external grounds, it is true, but essentially operations of con- 
cepts. Therefore, this metaphysics is of a piece: one begins with a 
concept of being as being; one discovers the necessary relations of 
being, contingency, and causality; one ends with a concept of God— 
not in Himself, it is true, but only in relation to material things. 
Suarezianism, usually considered to be an opponent of Thomism, 
differs from such traditional Thomism neither in starting-point nor in 
methods,’ but in adding some modifications to the concept and in sub- 
stituting at certain points an appeal to experience for the rational 
analysis. Historically speaking, these modifications are eclectically 
added to traditional Thomism, mainly under the pressure of nominal- 
ism. Such a modification in method is the Suarezian argument from 
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separability—an experienced fact—instead of from conceptual distinc- 
tion—the Thomists’s rational approach. For the Suarezians, matter and 
form are really distinct because forms are separated from the matters 
they inform and vice versa. This is clearly a nominalist mode of argu- 
mentation. But similar separability of essence and existence is impos- 
sible; hence, they contend that essence and existence are identical; 
hence, being cannot be analogous by the analogy of proper propor- 
tionality.’ Yet Suarezians also begin with a concept of being which is 
most abstract; they reason by the implications of contingence; they 
arrive at a concept of God as a necessary being. 

Like Suarezianism, traditional Scotism is not very far removed from 
traditional Thomism.® A few theses, such as the univocity of being, 
the formal distinction, and some theses about God, have given rise to 
rather violent controversy. But like the Thomists, the Scotists argue 
from concepts, and the differences are those of degree. The difference, 
for instance, between “possible being” and “the possibility of being” 
is not an extreme one—both are concepts, and the greater formaliza- 
tion of the latter may be an advantage in some cases. The formal dis- 
tinction of the Scotists is more in keeping with the conceptual-essential 
mode of approach, but its difference from traditional Thomism is 


7In God, according to traditional Thom- Thomas to the proof based on contingency 


istic doctrine, there is no distinction, not 
even a distinction of reason, between God’s 
existence and His essence, but only a dis- 
tinction of terms. Suarezians often main- 
tain that an analogy of proper proportion- 
ality between creature and God is mean- 
ingless. If they do admit its possibility, 
they insist that it is secondary, that it can 
be used only after the proved existence 
of God, and therefore cannot be used 
within that proof. (Not everyone who 
objects to this particular analogy, how- 
ever, is a Suarezian. ) 

®For example, Parthenius Minges, 
O.F.M., Joannis Duns Scoti Doctrina Phi- 
losophica et Theologica (Quaracchi, 
1930). The position of Scotus himself 
is not being discussed here, 

*Whereas Avicenna does this openly by 
calling God the “First” and the “Neces- 
sarily Existing,” modern Thomists and 
Suarezians show their similar leanings by 
wishing to reduce all the proofs of St. 
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(both contingency and necessity being 
understood in a formal sense). On Avi- 
cenna, see Djemil Saliba, Etude sur la 
métaphysique d’Avicenne (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1926), pp. 112-24, 

1°Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan, In 
Summam Theologicam, I, q. 2, art. 38, 
comm. iii (ed. Leonine [Rome, 1888], 
IV, 32b). For similar criticisms by other 
Thomists, see the references given by 
Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R., “The Conclusion 
of the Prima Via,” Taz MopEerN ScHOOL- 
MAN, XXX (1952), 34-35. 

41Js not Kant’s criticism of the ontolog- 
ical and cosmological proofs a weighty 
consideration here? Kant’s treatment of 
these proofs, as is well known, envisaged 
only a conceptual proof. 

12See Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R., “The 
Reality of the Aristotelian Separate Mov- 
ers,” Review of Metaphysics, III (1950), 
319-37. 


merely one of formalization. The mode of argumentation by analysis 
of concepts is in both cases logically rigorous; the greater formaliza- 
tion of the Scotist view of the concept permits a simpler reasoning and 
a more obvious logical severity. 

From objective concepts of the Thomistic, Suarezian, or Scotistic 
type, proceeding by way of analysis, syllogistic deduction, and veri- 
fication by application to an existing world, one must arrive at a con- 
cept of pure form, which is first in the order of formal implications of 
causality. Its proper qualification, then, is that of “Necessary Being.” 
True, God is a Necessary Being. But when His existence is reached 
by way of formal deduction from the concept of contingency, He must 
be regarded first as a pure form. And because there is no reason at 
all why a pure and therefore necessary form could not be many in 
number, Aristotle ended with many necessary forms. For this reason, 
also, Thomists, Suarezians, and Scotists find it of supreme importance 
to attempt to prove the unicity and infinity of God. Some Thomists, 
seeing that St. Thomas did not consider this transition difficult or im- 
portant, persist in affirming that this is no problem. Cajetan was much 
more perspicacious and honest when he asserted that St. Thomas’s 
argumentation was insufficient.*° Of course, it is not enough to prove 
a necessary form or essence, and in this Cajetan is right. But, con- 
versely, is it possible on a purely philosophical basis to prove the 
unicity and infinity of the Necessary Being (as form)?” The very 
extent to which the Scholastic philosophers mentioned above have 
been exercised in the attempt to prove the unicity of God, His infinity, 
and His transcendence, are by themselves sufficient to point to the 
presence of a grave difficulty. 

Connected with this problem, and in a way merely a different facet 
of it, is the question of identifying with a real existent the object to 
which the proof concludes. When the proof from the formal implica- 
tions of contingency is used, we discover the nature of a cause. To use 
an analogy, we prove that there is a cause, that somebody is responsi- 
ble; but who the cause is is not clear from the proof. The evidence 
that one definite individual is responsible is only circumstantial and 
therefore unsatisfactory. Aristotle proved the existence of the class of 
unmoved movers,” but there is no indication that it occurred to him 
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to think that one or all of these was the God of his religious worship.”* 
Again, take the complaint of Pascal, that the First Cause of the philos- 
ophers is not the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Scholastic philos- 
ophers, of course, point out, in their defense, that the philosophical 
proof cannot be as rich in its content as revelation, but they are con- 
cerned to show that their Necessary Being is to be identified with God. 
The identification that they try to establish is as it were accidental and 
material. If it can be shown that the Necessary Being is truly God, it 
remains true that the formal content of these notions is not evidently 
the same. 


The Physical Approach to Metaphysics 


The conceptualism of the rationalistic mode of philosophizing has 
led some philosophers to seek another way of grounding metaphysics 
in reality. Convinced that metaphysics must be abstract and concep- 
tual, these Thomists think that they can re-establish its claim to be a 
knowledge of reality only by finding an intermediate realistic basis. 

One—obviously non-Thomistic-way of doing this is to employ a 
syllogism such as this: Aristotelian metaphysics is realistic because it 
is based on Aristotelian “physics.” But Aristotelian “physics” is obso- 
lete, and has been replaced by modern scientific physics. Hence, mod- 
ern metaphysics must be based on the conclusions of modern science.“ 
Or the minor of this syllogism may be changed by a Thomist so that 
it reads: But Aristotelian “physics” has a core that is still valid, and 
this core is the Thomistic philosophy of nature. As a consequence, the 
Thomistic metaphysics, to be realistic, must be based on the conclu- 


18QOn the difference between the First Raymond J. Nogar, O.P., Science in Syn- 
Principle and God, see Etienne Gilson, thesis [River Forest: Dominican College, 
God and Philosophy (New Haven: Yale 1952], pp. 9; 200; 210, n. 5). 
Univ. Press, 1941). 1°The terms “mental construction” and 

**This kind of argument is advanced by “mental construct” have been given wide 
Filmer S. C. Northrop, The Logic of the currency by philosophers of science; Thom- 
Sciences and the Humanities (New York: ists may find terms like “beings of 
Macmillan, 1947), and Philipp Frank, reason,”  “surrogate-sign,” “perinoetic, 
Modern Science and Its Philosophy (Cam- empiriological knowledge” (popularized 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1949). by M. Maritain) more familiar. 

+5This is the position of Professor Vin- 1’This conclusion was stated by F. S. C. 
cent E. Smith (see n. 18 below), and Northrop, in the meeting of the Meta- 
of members of the Pontifical Faculty of physical Society of America (cine 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (see above), in a paper called “The Meta- 
William H. Kane, O.P., Benedict M. physics of Mathematical Physics.” 
Ashley, O.P., John D. Corcoran, O.P., and 
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sions of the Thomistic philosophy of nature.*® 

The metaphysics of modern physics is evidently an abstract science 
and at best is only mediately realistic. But, since modern science is 
constructural in character,’ any further science based upon it must 
of course also necessarily be constructural. Suppose one begins with 
the conclusions of physical theory. One can look for what is estab- 
lished scientifically as the absolute and necessary. Relativity theory, 
it is contended, shows us a constant whose value is absolute and neces- 
sary—the speed of light.*” The metaphysical term of such a process of 
reasoning is both abstract and constructural—a pure intelligibility and 
not a being. But both the starting-point and the method have entirely 
predetermined the character of the conclusion; nothing else could pos- 
sibly have been reached without inconsistency. 

On the other hand, the Aristotelian philosophy of nature is not con- 
structural, but it is an abstract science. If one wishes to base a meta- 
physics on the conclusions of the philosophy of nature, one’s starting- 
point can only contain what the philosophy of nature is able to give. 
Hence, we must consider these conclusions and the arguments from 
which they have been derived. We will grant, without argument, that 
the object of the philosophy of nature is changeable-being (ens- 
mobile) as a single intelligibility or concept. In the philosophy of 
nature, we conduct a formal analysis of change according to physical 
principles, and we discover the universal, quidditative principles of 
substance and accident, matter and form. We discover also an ex- 
trinsic physical principle, the movent, or the physical-cause-by-way- 
of-motion. The analysis of motion leads to an investigation of place 
and time, and leads to the conclusion that every cause which produces 
motion by physical activity is extended and in place. A further analysis 
shows that every movent is itself moved and cannot be infinite in 
either space or time and consequently also not in power. This con- 
clusion raises a final question: What is the ultimate source of motion? 
According to the doctrine of the physical approach, we are still form- 
ally within the philosophy of nature. Within this division of philos- 
ophy, let us recall, changeable-being is a single intelligibility; in other 
words, the predicate “is” or “exists” means “is something changeable,” 
“is in motion’—the mobility inherent in the being of material things 
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necessarily and intrinsically affects all predication in that science. It is 
within this science that we are to raise the question of the possibility 
of a series of moved movers. The Aristotelian analysis purports to end 
by showing that a series of moved movers cannot be infinite and must 
therefore terminate in a first or unmoved mover." What does it mean 
to say, “A series terminates in a first”? Are we saying that the “first” 
exists? It is a sheer contradiction to assert that an unmoved mover 
exists changeably. Yet the only meaning of “exists” in the philosophy 
of nature is “exists changeably.” One may think to escape the contra- 
diction by asserting that he denies all physical attributes of this 
mover. Change is a physical predicate, and so he denies the change. 
This is a very interesting maneuver. It was admitted, as we saw above, 
that changeable-being was an indivisible intelligibility, that “is” in 
the philosophy of nature means “is-changeable.”” So, in denying 
change, one necessarily denies existence. The “unmoved mover” there- 
fore does not exist, but it moves the things which do exist; it is a non- 
being which is the cause of being in the things that are (-changeably). 

Aristotle, to be sure, avoided this impasse—by deliberate equivoca- 
tion (equivocum a consilio, St. Thomas calls it) and a surreptitious 
univocation. He began with form (essence) and he was content to 
end with form. And his many finite prime movers are no more like 
God for being reached by a physical argument than they would be if 


18This paragraph is a summary of the 21According to Professor V. E. Smith, in 


argument of Vincent E. Smith, in “The 
Prime Mover in Philosophy of Nature and 
in Metaphysics,” a paper given at the 
Milwaukee meeting of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association, which will 
be published in the Proceedings of that 
Association. 

1°}. ogically, the intellectual (human) 
soul cannot be treated by an Aristotelian. 
In his philosophy, he can consider only 
the sensitive soul; in his metaphysics, only 
the separated soul. The serious philo- 
sophical dangers of this position deserve 
an explicit and full treatment. For the 
problematic of the Aristotelian soul vs. 
the Aristotelian intellect, see Francois 
Nuyens, L’Evolution de la psychologie 
d’Aristote (Louvain: Institut supérieur de 
philosophie, 1948). 

20°See Owens, “The Conclusion of the 
Prima Via,” pp. 38-51. 
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the philosophy of nature existence is mere- 
ly a predicate. Logically, the position 
should end up with Plotinus or Scotus 
Erigena. Having identified being with 
finitude, such a philosophy must assert 
that the infinite is nonbeing, and there- 
fore place above being and reality a non- 
being which is unknowable. 

?2Logically, this position should con- 
clude to a finite God, as did Averroes, 
who is the most explicit of the earlier 
physicalists. Averroes also identified be- 
ing with finitude, but decided that God 
is a finite form. 

28On the difference between Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, see Etienne Gilson, Being 
and Some Philosophers, pp. 44-73, 160, 
166, 168-70, 174, 185-86; and Joseph 
Owens, C.Ss.R., The Doctrine of Being in 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 


they were reached by a dialectical analysis. St. Thomas, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Physics, quietly introduced a metaphysical meaning 
and important to the discussions and so is not within the restricted cate- 
gories of the philosophy of nature.” 

If a Thomist seriously intends to remain within the philosophy of 
nature and rigorously to exclude metaphysical considerations from it, 
he has no right to the conclusion that an unmoved and therefore im- 
_ material mover exists. For he must either deny all predicates of his 
First, including the predicate of existence,” or he will affirm some 
physical predicate of his First Cause to get it existing.” 

However, even if we were to grant that the philosophy of nature 
could prove the existence of an unmoved mover, the metaphysics based 
on this physical proof would still be only the metaphysics of an ab- 
straction, not a metaphysics of real being. For the being which is the 
object of metaphysics according to the theory of the physical approach 
is reached by abstraction and, consequently, is itself abstract. Now, 
an abstract metaphysics is willy-nilly a metaphysics of essence, and 
so a metaphysics which depends on the necessarily abstract conclusions 
of the philosophy of nature has all the problems of any other meta- 
physics of essence. An abstract Deity is all that can be concluded to 
if one begins with an abstract principle. 


The Metaphysical Approach to Metaphysics 


The physical approach to metaphysics assumes that we come to 
know being as being by proving the existence of God in the philosophy 
of nature. This approach is an interpretation of St. Thomas which is 
determined by a group of Aristotelian texts. The conceptual approach 
to metaphysics grants that we derive our concepts from experience 
and sensible being but assumes that, once these concepts have been 
acquired, metaphysics is developed directly from the content of these 
concepts and not from existent sensible things. The conceptual ap- 
proach is an interpretation of St. Thomas through the commentaries 
of Cajetan and John of St. Thomas. Are these the only ways of 
reading St. Thomas? There are strong indications that St. Thomas is 
not simply an Aristotelian and some grounds for believing that 
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Cajetan interprets rather than expounds the text on which he = 
ments. Perhaps it will be helpful to consider St. Thomas’s doctrine 
in itself,° without the guidance of either Aristotle or Cajetan. 

What, then, is the characteristic of St. Thomas's starting-point? He 
is the first and the only metaphysician to base his metaphysics im- 
mediately on the senses and material being.” Not that St. Thomas is 
the only empiricist—by no means. There have been a great number of 
empiricists and sensists from Heraclitus to Hume and the neo-posi- 
tivists, but none of them has been able to develop a complete and 
scientifically organized metaphysics. St. Thomas’s experiential start- 
ing-point was not taken without reflection and deliberate choice, for 
it entailed serious disadvantages: he scandalized most of his contem- 
poraries and was criticized by the heterodox Aristotelians; he failed to 
convince his most famous pupil, Giles of Rome. At the hands of his 
own followers, his thought was subjected to a rigid systematization, 
and it was precisely in metaphysics that the most significant changes 
occurred. Aided by a copyist’s error, St. Thomas’s doctrine of the 


origin of metaphysics was transformed into an abstractionism.” 


1951), pp. 184, 296-97, 376 note 18, 
421 note 41. 

24The differences between St. Thomas 
and Cajetan have not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. Most historians admit that the 
two have quite different theories of per- 
sonality. For some other indications, see 
Herbert Thomas Schwartz, “Analogy in 
St. Thomas and Cajetan,” New Scholasti- 
cism, XXVIII (1954), 127-44; Etienne 
Gilson, “Note sur le revelabile selon 
Cajétan,” Mediaeval Studies, XV (1953), 
199-206; idem, “Cajétan et Vexistence,” 
Tijdschrift voor Philosophie (June, 1953), 
267-86; Hampus Lyttkens, The Analogy 
Between God and the World (Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksells, 1952), especially 
the third chapter. 

25See the forthcoming article of Joseph 
Owens, C.Ss.R., “A Note on the Approach 
to Metaphysics,” in the New Scholasti- 
cism. 

*°For some illustrative texts, see Summa 
Theologiae, Ii-Il, q. 154, a. 5 ad 3; q. 
173, a. 3; I, q. 84, aa. 6-8; q. 78, a. 4; 
q. 91, a. 3 ad 3; L-II, q. 11, a. 1; q. 111, 
a. 5 ad 3; q. 112, a. 5; Truth, q. 12, a. 3 
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ad 2 and 3; a. 7; a. 12; q. 28, a. 3 and ad 
6; In Lib. I Post. Analyticorum, cap. 4, 
lect. 16; Scriptum super Lib. IV Senten- 
tiarum, d. 9, q. 4, a. 1. Cf Louis-Marie 
Régis, O.P., “Analyse et synthése dans 
Yoeuvre de saint Thomas,” Studia Mediae- 
valia in Honorem Ad. Rev. R. J. Martin, 
O.P. (Bruges), pp. 313-30. 

27On the “third degree” of abstraction, 
versus St. Thomas’s “separation,” see 
Louis-Marie Régis, O.P., “La philosophie 
de la nature,” Etudes et recherches, Phil- 
osophie I (Ottawa: Collége Dominicain, 
1936), 129-56. The discussion is sum- 
marized, with references to other articles 
and studies, by Marie-Vincent Leroy, 
O.P., “Abstractio et separatio d’aprés un 
texte controversé de saint Thomas,” Revue 
Thomiste, XLVIII (1948), 328-39. Fr. 
Leroy’s conclusion is that there is no 
difference, and that textual criticism can- 
not decide doctrinal points. 

?8On the relation between concept and 
intellectual knowledge, see Quentin Ques- 
nell, S.J., “Participated Understanding: 
The Three Acts of the Mind,” Tue Mop- 
ERN SCHOOLMAN, XXXI (1954), 281-88. 


If we read St. Thomas directly in his own words in their own con- 
text we find three remarkable features: its starting-point in the experi- 
ence of material being, its refusal to limit intellectual knowledge to 
the concept, and its development of many levels of philosophical dis- 
course.”* 

Most scandalous of these positions to the rationalist is the one that 
sees intellectual knowledge as something more than a simple or com- 
plex concept. Intelligence, typically, is understanding what something 
is. The human concept is abstractive, and yet we do know concrete 
existents. Hence, St. Thomas holds that truth, which is the perfect 
possession of knowledge, is in the judgment alone. And we attain 
truth in its primary sense when we know that something is. Notice 
that this is not a knowledge of “what existence is”; we do have such 
a concept (which is a construct), but it is derivative, secondary, and 
relatively unimportant philosophically. Prior to the concept of exist- 
ence is the assertion of “is.” “Is” is meaningful as the actuality of all 
acts, including forms. Similarly, reasoning for St. Thomas often 
involves causal influence. But the actual causing by an agent is not 
an essence; it is the making-something-to-be, and so there is, properly 
speaking, no direct abstractive concept of causality, though there cer- 
tainly is a knowledge of causality. However, this methodological posi- 
tion of St. Thomas is unintelligible apart from his metaphysics of being. 

The aspect of St. Thomas’s thought that has most impressed his- 
torians is its synthetic power. Whereas other philosophies are philos- 
ophies of essence or substance or form or matter or spirit or idea or 
change, St. Thomas managed to find a level of his own thought on 
which he could communicate with almost any known philosopher and 
assimilate all his insights. This second feature makes it possible for 
Thomists to be faithful to the thought of their master in very many 
things (even when they miss some basic insights )—except of course 
when they try to eliminate one of the levels of that thought (a rare 
happening), and to the extent that they neither see the primacy of 
the level of existence nor know how to use St. Thomas’s own inter- 
communicating stairways. 

St. Thomas’s starting-point differs widely from those of the con- 
ceptualizing and of the physicalizing Thomists. His starting-point is 
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sensible or material being. Consistently he maintains that the ees 
beings we know by immediate experience are sensible, material beings, 
and that includes our own selves (for, as beings, we human beings 
are also sensible, material things). The act of intellectual knowing, 
it is true, is not material, but it is not a being in the strict sense, it is 
not some thing which is. Nevertheless, the immateriality of the act 
of knowing is enough to force on us a reflection as to the very nature 
of the being which we experience. Reflection—and precisely reflection 
on the fact that our concepts attain the nature of the thing which is 
without including its actual existence, while only in the judgment do 
we attain and directly know the act of existing itself—shows us that 
what we know and express by “is” is not what we know and express by 
“that which (is).”*? Moreover, the beings of sensible experience are 
many; that is, one is not the other, and yet each one of them is. So, 
again, what each one of them is cannot be simply identical with its 
act of existing. The examination of the beings of our experience, then, 
shows us that they are beings, not by virtue of what they are, and 
specifically not by virtue of their materiality, but by virtue of the act 
of existing. The denial of the identity of material essence with the 
act of existing St. Thomas has called “separation.” By means of the 


2°Tbid. For some texts, see St. Thomas, that it cannot be further developed? (We 


In Lib. I Perihermeneias, cap. 3, lect. 5; 
lects. 8, 1, 2, 5, 7; In Lib. III De Anima, 
lect. 11; Summa contra Gentiles, I, cap. 
58; Truth, q. 1, a. 3; In Lib. VII Meta- 
physicorum, lect. 17 (Cathala No. 1658); 
Expositio super Boetium De Trinitate, q. 5, 
a. 3; Summa Theologiae, I, q. 16, a. 2. 
®0On the importance of the right under- 
standing of being in philosophy, see 
Etienne Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical 
Experience (New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937), especially the last chapter. 
*13t is not really proper to speak of the 
truth of a philosophy, since a philosophy 
is a complexus of principles, methods and 
reasonings, and conclusions. Single judg- 
ments and propositions are true or false. 
Two propositions about the same thing 
may be different and yet both true, on 
the condition that neither of them is a 
complete knowledge of the thing. Is any 
philosophy—taken as a whole working 
from principles by means of methods and 
reasonings to conclusions—so complete 
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need not delay to refute the seeming 
opinion of some Thomists that St. Thomas 
has answered every possible question in 
full detail.) Since in fact no wholly com- 
plete philosophy exists and since every 
great philosopher has discovered at least 
some truths, it is impossible to say that 
any one philosophy as a whole is the true 
philosophy and that therefore all the others 
are completely false. (On the impostibil- 
ity of constructing the philosophy by a 
selection of philosophical statements from 
different philosophies, or of assuming that 
“the truth” lies in the “analogical? or 
“polar unity” of diverse philosophies, see 
the article by Dr. Collins, cited in n. 1.) 
Hence, there is a sense in which one can 
speak of better and less good philosophies 
—and this involves an element of choice. 
(There is also a sense in which we can 
speak of true or false principles, correct 
or incorrect methods, true or false con- 
clusions.) Now, that philosophy is the 
best which comes closest to being an un- 


judgment of separation St. Thomas has escaped with one single move 
from the handicaps of essentialism, formalism, and conceptualism. In 
virtue of his clear-cut discovery of the act of existing even within 
material beings, he has set for himself the ground on which to tran- 
scend sensism and materialism (without the danger of idealism).* 

On this datum, St. Thomas can now begin to reason. An act of 
existing possessed by an essence which is distinct from it and pos- 
sessed by other similar beings as well, raises the question: How is it 
that these multiple, limited, and different things are? Their analogical 
unity in being, the sheer possibility of their natures, the fact that their 
existence is in them without being of them, necessarily implies sub- 
sistent existence. The cause of coming-to-be, as we find it, involves 
an ordered series of causes of being, which must terminate in that 
which is being by its very nature—again, subsistent existence. The 
movement of this latter argumentation, it must be admitted, is similar 
to that of Aristotle, but through the direct start in sensible existents, 
the judgment of separation, and the causal analysis of caused being 
(not caused or changing form or essence), St. Thomas’s conclusion is 
as distinctive as his starting-point. The term of his argument is sub- 
sistent, pure, unqualified being. Of this term, we must say simply, 
“It is.” Note, we do not say or imply that it is something (and then 
prove that this something exists); our simple assertion of its existence 
without any corresponding and distinct essential limitation is the 
properly determinate conclusion of the demonstration. This term is, 
in virtue of the proof itself, infinite and unique. For St. Thomas, it is 
a simple corollary to conclude to the unicity, infinity, spirituality, ab- 
solute perfection, and goodness of God. 


Conclusion 


What are we to make of these significant differences in Scholastic 
metaphysics? Are we to say that there are false and true metaphysics? 
There are, of course, some false metaphysics—a complete subjective 
idealism is a false metaphysics, for it is not what it claims to be, a 
philosophy of the real as such. This is not to say that it may not 
contain some truths. But for the rest, they are true—only, they are not 
equally true.” If we narrow down the question to those of the starting- 
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point and of the proof of the existence and nature of God, the answer 
is similar. A proof that purports to prove that God is the world 
(pantheism) or that God is finite and like the beings of the world 
is a false or invalid proof. All other proofs are valid. But not every 
proof, and, similarly, not every point of departure, is equally valuable.” 
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derstanding of reality in its entirety (the 
basic criterion) and which is capable, by 
reason of its present truth and the suit- 
ability of its method, of assimilating every 
philosophical truth (the secondary cri- 
terion). The philosophy of St. Thomas 
himself—not what I have called “tradi- 
tional Thomism”—is such a philosophy. 
Hence, in principle, Thomism is now the 
best philosophy, and, on the condition that 
its adherents personally engage in philoso- 
phical thinking according to the methods 
of St. Thomas, will approach—asymptot- 
ically perhaps—the position of being the 
one true philosophy. 

82The validity of a proof can be con- 
sidered from two points of view: a narrow 
and an inclusive one. From the narrow 
point of view, a proof is valid or true 
when it proceeds from true principles by 
correct reasoning. “Invalid proofs” for the 
existence of God are then of two kinds: 
(a) either they do not prove anything at 
all, like the attempted proof for the exist- 
ence of God from the nature of a histor- 
ical series; (b) or they contain an error— 
in premise or form—such as the attempted 
proof that the world is God. All other 
proofs are valid, at least if one knows 
how to use them. And this condition 
points up the necessity of considering the 
conclusion of a proof in a more inclusive 
way; namely, not simply as an isolated 
philosophical position established by reas- 
oning, but as deriving its exact meaning 
from the premises and procedures by which 
it is established. For example, the Platonic 
procedure—the via Platonica as St. Thomas 
calis it—is by no means illogical, nor are 
its premises, taken narrowly, false; and yet 
the assimilation of the order of reality to 
the order of the mind is a misplacement 
of principle. The result is that the Platonic 
notion of God, inasmuch as that notion is 
methodologically Platonic, represents God 
only indirectly and in a very inadequate 
way. 
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33Jy modern terms, we could say that 
some proofs for the existence of God are 
theoretically unfruitful; they are inade- 
quate and indirect. For example, the proof 
that some necessary thing exists is a good 
proof, but it proves very little, and that 
indirectly. True, some necessary being 
does exist, but the person who uses such 
a proof does not yet know whether that 
being is one or many and still has a lot 
of proving to do before he knows that 
this being is God. Hence, necessity is 
not, properly speaking, the nature of God. 
What this means is that some proofs for 
the existence of God attain God obscurely 
in terms of an alien nature; i. e., one that 
is not God (and indeed usually is a con- 
struct; for example, “a super-human watch- 
maker”). But, when we attribute to a 
being a nature that is alien to that being, 
we are using metaphor. It is not only 
legitimate but extremely useful and even 
humanly necessary to use metaphors in 
speaking about God. Only, we can base 
no argument at all on a metaphor; to at- 
tempt to do so would be to fall into the 
fallacy of equivocation. Metaphors are 
rich and highly suggestive, but they are 
essentially obscure. No metaphor can be 
turned into a philosophical statement (for 
it is neither univocation nor intrinsic an- 
alogy), and the attempt to do so neces- 
sarily leads into error. The Deistic errors, 
for example, are necessary consequences 
of treating the metaphor of the “great 
Watchmaker” as if it were an intrinsic 
analogy. 

This highlights the great value of the 
Thomistic proofs. First, because they 
reach God according to His own proper 
nature as being—in a merely human way, 
of course, inasmuch as we conclude that 
God is, they are the starting-point of a 
critically justifiable philosophy of God as 
the First Cause. A person who really un- 
derstands St. Thomas’s arguments for 
God’s existence will not attempt to say 


The starting-points of most metaphysics are secondary, derivative. 
Though one can get some kind of “explanation of reality” from them, 
they are partial, awkward, often involved; they discard the obvious 
in favor of the esoteric. St. Thomas alone had the courage and the 
insight to see what was in front of him; namely, sensible being. 

Somewhat the same is to be said about the various proofs for the 
existence of God. There are many valid proofs for God’s existence, 
but most of them conclude to God, as it were, accidentally.“ It hap- 
pens that the Being whom we know as the First, as the completely 
Necessary, the Infinite, the Provider for the whole universe, is really 
God. But God is He who is,” and only St. Thomas’s proofs conclude 
that God is a subsistent act of existing. 

What then is the value of considering and comparing different 
metaphysics and different proofs for the existence and nature of God, 
if we do not intend to refute all but one of them?* Surely not the con- 
trary conclusion that it makes no difference, for, as we have seen, it 
makes a great deal of difference. But philosophy is an act of under- 
standing, and, being human, our progress in understanding is not uni- 
linear and straightforward; it occurs through a dialectic and a dialogue 
in which many voices take part. 


what God is in Himself and so will be 
freed from many anthropomorphic prob- 
lems and avoid many errors. Secondly and 
consequently, he is in a position to locate 
properly all the indirect proofs. When, 
as he must, he himself makes use of met- 
aphor in personal prayer, in the study of 
other philosophers, or in discourse with 
non-philosophers, he will not commit the 
fallacy of equivocation. 

24Compare this statement of Cajetan’s, 
« .-. in concluding that these things are 
to be found in the real order, one con- 
cludes directly, as it were accidentally, 
that God is; i. e., God, not as God, but 


as having a certain condition, exists” (In 
Summam Theologicam I, q. 2, a. 3, comm. 
[ed. Leonine (Rome, 1888), IV, 32b]). 
Tronically, this is Cajetan on St. Thomas’s 
prima via. 

®5See Etienne Gilson, Le thomisme (5th 
ed. Paris: Vrin, 1947), chap. rv, “Haec 
sublimis veritas,” pp. 123-39. 

se“, . understanding is a prerequisite 
to more than verbal disagreeing, and once 
they [Spinoza and Hegel, as examples of 
divergent philosophies] are understood, 
they stand in no need of being refuted” 
(Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 
Pp. ix): 
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Man obeys many laws whose existence he does not even suspect; 
and not all of us are reflective enough to detect the principle unifying 
the majority of our actions. The intellect is no less bound than other 
created natures. Subordinated to an object, it is measured by that 
object and is therefore meaningless when considered in isolation from 
it. Now, the object of the intellect is being, unlimited and perfect; and 
philosophies, in the last analysis, stand or fall by their idea of being. 
Gabriel Marcel has disclaimed the title “existentialist,” preferring to 
dissociate himself from other related contemporary thinkers. He would 
perhaps suggest as an alternative “philosopher of the concrete”;’ and 
when we recall the measure of opprobrium heaped on existentialism, 
with the papal denunciation, his repudiation is not difficult to under- 
stand. But it remains to be seen whether, deeper than names, there is 
not a fundamental philosophical position behind certain superficial 
divergences. To demonstrate fully that thesis would take us far afield; 
but it is at least not contradictory to suppose the intervention of per- 
sonal history as a factor directing varying developments from what is 
an original similarity. Indeed historical parallels would lead us to 
believe that such has often been the case." This is certainly not in- 
tended to suggest that Marcel is an atheist like Sartre, though in dis- 
guise, but only that he may have been safeguarded from many of 
Sartre’s conclusions by influences like an active realist instinct and the 
Catholic faith. Following a mysterious rule of proportion man always 
seems to seek only what he is likely to find; and the different termina- 
tions of philosophical quests are not always as foreign to each other as 
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they appear. Multiplicity is not the final law of things. 

Hence it is imperative to ascertain what the idea of being is for 
Gabriel Marcel. And there should be no hesitation in declaring that 
what is real for him is existence: not, that which exists is real; but, 
existence is reality. The distinction is far from unimportant; and, 
whatever the intention to restore to the concrete its rightful position, 
the emphasis is so exclusively upon. existence that no account is taken 
of the being that exists and acts. To pose the problem of being in an 
intelligible fashion, he says, we must remember that “c'est @étre quil 
s'agit, non de [étre.”* “En faisant de Yétre un substantif,” we learn, 
“nous semblons en effet nous demander implicitement quels sont les 
prédicats qui lui conviennent. Or ceci est inintelligible.”” Existence is 
real, nothing else. The main lines of Marcel’s philosophy could not be 
what we have seen them to be if being were not existence. Even the 
language, in a broad view of the matter, is a convincing clue. As for 
Kierkegaard, it is always either/or,’ and the famous distinctions are 
improperly so-called. They separate and divide; they do not distin- 
guish. It is never objectivity plus existence, or problem plus mystery. 
The conjunction used is and, which splits the world into the objective 
and the existing, into problematic and mysterious. Neither could the 
alternatives be the “full” or the “empty” instead of the many and the 
one. Being is entirely existence. 

“Le plein ou le vide.” We are back once again, after two and one 
half millenia, clasping hands with Parmenides over an intuition as 


1F, C. Copleston, Existentialism and 
Modern Man (“Aquinas Papers,’ No. 9. 
Oxford: Blackfriars, 1948), p. 3. 

2Cf. Du refus a Vinvocation (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1940), pp. 81-110. 

8Whatever the doctrinal disputes, for 
example, between Fichte and Kant, and 
between Hegel and Fichte, it cannot be 
denied that all three worked from the same 
principle of immanence, inherited from 
Descartes. But they could never have been 
persuaded to defend their mutual agree- 
ment. 

‘Journal métaphysique 
mard, 1927), p. 202. 

5Tbid., p. 181. 

°Cf. Reflection and Mystery, trans. by 
G. S. Fraser, Vol. I of The Mystery of 
Being (“The Gifford Lectures.” 2 vols. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1951), p. 
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(Paris: Galli- 


183. On the phenomenological stand 
either/or are the alternatives. Oppositions 
can be reconciled only at the level of 
being. ; 

"Journal métaphysique, pp. 179, 202; 
The Philosophy of Existence, trans. by 
Manya Harari (London: Harvill Press, 
1948), p. 3. 

5Tbid., p. 4. 

®Journal métaphysique, p. 281. 

Etre et avoir (Paris: Aubier, 1935), 
p. 48. 

1Tbid., p. 50. On p. 46, in a reference 
to Kant, being is substituted quite arbi- 
trarily for existence. 

Cf. The Philosophy of Existence, pp. 
8, 18; Etre et avoir, p. 149. 

18Etre et avoir, p. 50. 

4Tbid., p. 49. 

15Tbid., pp. 243-47. 


basic as it is erroneous, celebrating a universe of univocity where there 
is either existence or there is nothing. “Being is—or should be—neces- 
sary.”” “Le métaphysicien est en quete de ce qui est, non pas a la 
poursuite de ce qui sera,”’ which could never have been said if there 
were a past and a future, an order of possibles or becoming. Being is; 
nonbeing is not. It is true, and the exigencies of reason have been an- 
nounced; but it is an idealist fallacy to suppose that there is only 
reason. What of the requirements of experience, sensible and intel- 
lectual, which have contributed to the enunciations of reason? True 
enough, everything that exists is being. But does it necessarily follow 
that everything that is being must exist? It does follow, if one is in a 
univocal world where being is identical with existing and where it is 
necessary to become “more Eleatic than Plato,”*® so that, when there 
is an explicit hesitation about the relation between being and existing,” 
the thought progresses as though no hesitation had ever appeared. 
When we consider being, then and only then are we in the metaprob- 
lematic,”” because being is existence which constitutes the metaprob- 
lematic as such. Existence is not a quality;** it is nothing else that 
might be added to a thing from without; and in itself it is supremely 
unqualified; for we know that to qualify, or to characterize,”* is to 
make being unreal. Hence existence is the reality of anything; and 
reality is being. 

Now, it is one thing to say that the presence or absence of existence 
makes all the difference in the world to a thing; it is quite another to 
say that existence is all there is in a thing. In fact, it is exactly the 
difference between reason and unreason. The consequences of this 
position for the philosophy of Gabriel Marcel are extremely instructive, 
since it is almost at once evident that no genuine advance is possible 
in such an existential world. The movement of the mind is arrested 
by the opposition called contradiction, and there is surely no deeper 
opposition than existence and nonexistence. If the alternatives are 
these, the philosophy pursuing them will be repetitive, traversing later- 
ally its field of inquiry and discovering over and over again, under an 
indefinite number of costumes, the one truth it allows itself to assert. 
To restrict reality is the most effective means of creating a prison for 
oneself, whether this be a speculative deprivation producing an intel- 
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lectual prison, or a practical deprivation like sin and therefore a moral 
prison. In either case the person is locked up, confined to an inad- 
equate and unworthy area of experience. Take, for example, the re- 
sults of one of the rare direct and extended speculations on the prob- 
lem of being that occupy the pages of the Journal from June 26 to 
August 9, 1929.*° 

In the first place’’—and in spite of his mistrust of the mechanism of 
logic—Marcel makes a logician’s approach to a metaphysical situation 
when he argues that, since it is impossible to deny the principle of 
identity save in verbis, being cannot be denied, or ignored, by suspend- 
ing judgment.** He reaffirms this a few pages later,” misunderstanding 
St. Thomas in passing, by wondering if the principle of identity forces 
him to assert being, whereas, of course, being imposes itself on the 
intellect which then expresses this necessity in the principle of identity. 
As an indication of the drift carrying us, this is a capital beginning; 
and he next says that being cannot be placed into the category of mere 
possibles. Understood univocally (that is, being is existence) from 
the very start, no distinction can be made between the idea of being 
and the individual existing things; the fine edge of particularity begins 
to blur if it is a question only of existence.** All protestations to the 
contrary aside, when existence is reality, existence alone, there is no 
room for the concrete existing thing. A metaphysical necessity insists 
that, if being is and nonbeing is not, nevertheless existing things are 
not identically being, which in Marcel’s inflexible frame entirely rules 
out things. If existence is all, what is there left to diversify it? This is 
not to say that one could not speak about the concrete, and even speak 


18Tbid:, pp. 35-52. italizing the noun as though it referred to 


17This should not be taken as a trivial 
quibble over details. It would be unfair 
to examine a philosopher word by word 
and judge each proposition in isolation in 
the light of one’s own system, besides be- 
ing unprofitable for advance in truth. 
Philosophies are not composed of a hand- 
ful of loose parts summarily stuck together 
to form a coherent view; they are the pro- 
gressive development of a view initially 
one and perhaps only obscurely grasped. 
But a conviction about being will be a 
conviction—doubtless realized in diverse 
ways—about everything that is. 

18Etre ef avoir, p. 36. We observe how 
even the English translator is uncertain of 
what way to understand this “being,” cap- 
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the being of God. Or is this more than un- 
certainty? Being is act and necessary if it 
is only existence; and once the contingent 
has been eliminated the only necessary be- 
ing is God. Cf. ibid., p. 76. 

1°Tbid., p. 44. This is a remnant of ideal- 
ism, 

20St. Thomas would have said that if 
existence was not the individuating prin- 
ciple of essence, still an essence must be 
individuated in order to exist by itself. 

*1St. Thomas, Summa Theologiae, I, q. 
40, a. 3; q. 85, a. 1 ad 1 and 2. 

2B tre et avoir, pp. 43-49. 

*3Tbid., p. 47. 

*4Tbid., p. 44. 


truly. But the truth would be without rational justification. An op- 
ponent would not be convinced by its evidence, for it presents no cre- 
dentials; arguments based on it could be granted no more than 
metaphorical value. 

On the level of knowledge that we call metaphysical, the highest 
and deepest accessible to the unaided mind, it is finally a case of seeing 
or not-seeing. No other alternatives are offered. The metaphysician 
must see for himself, or reality evades him. He may recite formulas 
by their hundreds, but the formulas will be empty. One remembers 
St. Augustine in his early years so sunk in matter and sensory life 
that he could not conceive of a world of immaterial forms. Now what 
must be seen is this: that the foundational act of the intellect is an 
act of vision, an intuition; that there is an idea of being which is the 
light of all our seeing; that this idea originates in the primitive and 
humble sense experience whence arise all our ideas; that this idea, 
in virtue of the peculiarities of its structure, is—yes—an abstraction, 
but the result of a judgment: that the intellect therefore (and knowl- 
edge, too) is related necessarily to being, which is an order that can- 
not be left unexplained. Reflecting on these, it is easier to understand 
why discussions like those entered in the Journal for July 30 and 31” 
are admirable but not helpful and can certainly be dangerous for a 
student making his first acquaintance with philosophy. They begin all 
wrong; and where the end is prefigured in the beginning, as it is in 
metaphysics, a false step then is of immense importance. 

In these few pages Marcel is close enough to St. Thomas to make us 
feel that when he sketches the central philosophical question, the 
nature of being, the slightest turn could bring him round into the 
traditional line. That turn is not, cannot be, made. Being does not 
meekly suffer distortion. We end up manacled by our own errors. 

Several options are suggested by Marcel: the fragmentation of the 
real” and the identification of being with the apeiron.** We escape 
these traps only by seeing in being its proportional content of ens to 
esse, of essence to the act of being. The apeiron, an indeterminate 
vagueness to which things return and from which they issue, bears a 
suspicious resemblance to Hegel's idea of being which is, in its turn, 
a faithful but vulgarized copy of the Scholastic materia prima. The 
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possibility of arriving at an apeiron is inadmissible. Knowledge is con- 
sciousness of being whose perfection is the act of existence. The laws 
of thought are the laws of being. Hence if the apeiron is unthinkable,” 
that must be because it cannot be; more than a logical impossibility 
meets the mind. Thought does not, cannot, work where there is no 
being; and so we are preserved from the hypothesis of a level of reality 
where unintelligibility and contradiction would reign. Being is uni- 
versally intelligible. If being is not known, nothing is known. And 
while it is certainly true that the metaphysician (one prefers this word 
to Marcel’s, which is “ontologist” ) must not treat existence as a quality” 
like color or hardness, it is for another reason than that given. Exist- 
ence is not “l'inqualifié par excellence”; it cannot be dealt with as a 
quality because it is not a thing. Existence is energeia—but of some- 
thing. This helps to account for a puzzle, recorded on a subsequent 
page,” of how to relate being and existing. Understandably enough— 
for if existence is being, then the two are identical—the problem is 
dismissed with no solution stated. The door is, nevertheless, left open 
on possibility and the past through the proportion between ens and 
esse, on what has been and what can be, while the entrance to these 
is achieved through esse. 

We have written “an indeterminate vagueness.” It should have a 
familiar ring, for an old friend in fact is back again with us: the prin- 
ciple of Spinoza, omnis determinatio est negatio. Philosophers of 
essence and philosophers of existence will agree upon the truth of the 
principle, responding to it, however, in characteristic manners, whereas 
St. Thomas, more subtle than either, would see the truth of the prin- 
ciple and the necessity for determination in reality, incorporating it as 
a moment in a dialectic of being that mounts to God, esse subsistens. 
For a philosopher like Spinoza, already situated in a stable intelligible 
world of essences, these negating determinations are to be stripped 
aside one by one so that (he thought) the most supremely real essence 
of all, escaping limitation, would finally be discovered; and this was 
God. Gabriel Marcel is so convinced that determination negates knowl- 
edge by fixing the mind that he equates reality with existence. On 
the one hand, the movement terminates in the changeless imperturb- 
ability of a unique, infinite, intelligible substance; on the other, the 
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mind finds itself confronted by complete undetermined meaningless 
existence. 

What neither essentialist nor existentialist sees is that determinatio 
has two meanings: the first, treacherous in its incompletion, given by 
Spinoza in his principle; the second, that of St. Thomas, wherein de- 
termination is that which restricts the act of existence, in itself un- 
limited, and renders it accessible to the finite mind. Limit, or determi- 
nation, is the very condition that must be fulfilled by the finite, the 
contingent, in order for it to be; and without the finite the mind is in 
contact with nothing. St. Thomas does not despise determination (of 
course he does not despise anything); but he is prepared to surpass it. 
At this point is revealed the inadequacy of substituting “the full and 
the empty” for the traditional problem of “the one and the many.” 
St. Thomas would point out that being as such is full, although being 
in the concrete existing things is indigent, unaccounted for in them. 
Considering the one and the many insists that one further question be 
asked: Why is there anything at all? Gabriel Marcel cannot ask this 
question, beginning from his principles; and it is quite certain that it 
can be answered nowhere but in a metaphysic of being that does 
justice to all the diverse, scattered realities of heaven and earth and 
accomplishes their final unification by seeing their absolute and rad- 
ical dependence upon that Being who is supremely existent, who alone 
can account for them because He has created them. 

Not irrelevant to this, in a footnote” to a discussion of the metaphys- 
ical need, there is a provocative reference to man’s interior indigence: 

Il me semble que l’indigence intérieure implique tojours l’exercice 
. a vide d'une refléxion: je ne suis pas cet état-ci—et par conséquent 
cet état en son fond n’est rien; mais je ne suis pas non plus autre 
chose; donc il n’y a que cet état, qui lui-méme n’est rien. Formule 
du désespoir théorique, du pessimisme; pressentiment qu'il n’y a 
pas de ressource. 
Before proceeding to examine a few implications of this text, it may 
be helpful to consider the illustration it offers us of another form of 
the metaphysical dialectic, what might be called the dialectic of 
presence and absence. 
Far from being a cue for despair, the apparent absence of all re- 
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source, the mind’s consciousness of its indigence is strong evidence 
that present to it and sustaining it is the reinforcement it requires. 
We could not be led to affirm a fatal poverty in things (and in our- 
selves) if poverty was all there is. Awareness of an absolute indigence 
is a contradiction. We are; and so long as we are, we cannot not be. 
We are not all poverty. The appetite for being is natural to every- 
thing that is, proportioned to its mode of existence, and no tendency 
can be awakened without an object to satisfy it; nor can anything 
seek being without first having it. Hence absence implies presence. 

On an incomparably higher level the very same truth is witnessed 
to by the saints when they experience the terrible denials of the “dark 
nights.” The point here is that God is never nearer to them than when 
He seems utterly withdrawn. The soul is agonized by His absence; 
but He is truly more purely present to the soul by love, and He sum- 
mons from the soul a more powerful desire for Him. The result is a 
more perfect, sacrificial union based on the acceptance of separation, 
a deeper presence accompanied by the soul’s acute awareness of her 
poor insignificance and nothingness. “I am she who is not,” St. Cather- 
ine of Siena said many times; but she swung instantly out to Him who 
is, completing the movement. The indigence of the thing that is 
nothing by itself reveals upon reflection that it is something by Another. 
It is a dwarfed sentimentalized experience that stops itself at the noth- 
ingness and refuses to consider the promise hidden in every absence. 
We could not apprehend our failures and our worthlessness if these 
were absolute; and if we were superior in an absolute way to failure 
or impoverishment, these would also be outside our experience. We, 
as all things, occupy a much more risky position. We are without re- 
sources, and yet—nevertheless we are, and the guarantee of presence 
is the absence we so intimately know. 

Now, pessimism may be described, as Marcel suggests in the above 
passage, as the doctrine which declares that there is no final raison of 
things, no ultimate explanation, no haven anywhere outside this visible 
order which itself offers no hold. The first significance of the text 
quoted is that nowhere does this philosophy envisage the possible rad- 
ical failure of the resources of reality; the key note is rather inexhausti- 
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bility.” Marcel admits that the pessimist assertion®® can be made but 
that it cannot be made in the context of a philosophy focused on 
mystery. No argument in defense of this is given, and none is possible. 
The logical term of Marcel’s teaching is pessimism, intellectual de- 
spair, as we shall now try to show, in spite of the protection of ap- 
pearances. 

An unintelligible universe is a universe that demands despair from 
the human mind; in truth, the mind has indeed no hold on it. With 
nothing in the mind or outside it to give rest and security, the mind 
cannot but be struck with a deadly vertigo by the dreadful message of 
things, that there is no message; and there is no message, no meaning 
or sense in anything, when there is not anything but existence. Exist- 
ence is limited by essence, proportioned by it to the dimensions of the 
human intellect. If essence is jettisoned, the intellect is deprived of 
its grip on the real. “. . . létre, cest la plénitude, 4 condition de ne 
pas entendre par ce mot une synthése de déterminations intellec- 
tuelles’’; and in Existence et objectivité*’ we have seen how intelligi- 
bility is conferred by the characters constituting a thing (its essence). 
The mistrust of determinations has carried him too far: the division is 
indisputable and cannot be bridged—essence and intelligibility on one 
side, the order of the “object”; existence on the other, the order of 
the “real.” Hence being, within the confines of this philosophy, is un- 
intelligible; we can find no ultimate reason for things, because in 
things there is no reason. However absurd it may be to claim the 
necessary fulfillment of certain conditions in order to determine if a 
thing exists, is it so absurd to try to discern the conditions governing 
the actual existence, here and now, of a thing? It is a curious ending 
for a philosophy of the concrete, that in it there is no accounting for 
the concrete. 

This situation goes deeper than what a philosopher says or intends; 
intelligibility is subject to rigid necessities as wide and deep as being. 
Because of the analogical amplitude of being, a philosopher has at his 
disposal a variety of expressions which, though they may serve tempo- 
rarily to obscure, cannot evade the sovereignty of the principles of 
being. Language, through thought, is related to being; and so it is 
possible to pierce the tissue of words to the authentic meaning behind 
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them. Everything that is participates in the sense of being, even the 
errors of philosophers which could not be at all were not some truth 
in them. 

The second valuable point to emerge from our text quoted is this: 
Since on principle this philosophy should conclude in an attitude of 
pessimism, what has protected it? Why has it continued through the 
years to increase its positive apostleship of courage and enthusiasm, 
insisting upon man’s dignity, his unique destiny, and the rare treasure 
he bears in his person, urging communion against solitude and em- 
phasizing the ethical values of fidelity, love, and sacrifice? One answer 
satisfies. Through some crevice a force and a knowledge of an alien 
order has infiltrated the philosophical texture to sustain it against its 
own internal infirmities. If an organized body of thought, or even dis- 
organized, has not that within it to endure and resist error, aid must 
come to it from without; and by “without” is meant without those 
armories naturally accessible to it. 

As a hypothesis, but no more than that, it may be suggested that the 
period from 1924 to 1929, during which Gabriel Marcel abandoned 
philosophical research, is the crucible whence emerges a finished, 
tempered philosophical stand, one incorporating and defining the pro- 
lific speculation of earlier years. What else comes out of those years 
to shore up the walls and stop the gaps? That is of course a personal 
mystery; but something else is certainly present. Again hypothetically, 
let us consider the most important event of those years. On March 23, 
1929,*° Gabriel Marcel was received into the Catholic Church. A trans- 
formation like that, we may believe, is the fruit of invisible and un- 
known operations in the soul, of dark weights and weariness, of the 

*4Etienne Gilson, Existentialisme chré- 
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can find no reason to doubt Marcel’s com- 
plete fidelity to this vision. But man is 
not so simply designed a creature, so 
emancipated from his perilous location be- 
tween heaven and hell, that the content 
of his intellectual productions will derive 
solely from his intellect, or that he has a 
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immeasurable aspirations of good faith and the awful purgings that 
accompany all our human agonies. It is not at all impossible that this, 
too, came from that time of philosophical silence. 

Some evidence, so slender, does exist for confirmation: the peculiar 
nature, and similarity, of the means taken to ensure a universe fortified 
against unintelligibility. There can be no disputing the traces of origin 
still lingering round the three most important restorative instruments; 
love, faith, and hope carry with them the unmistakable markings of 
Christianity. It is true that they were articulated in the pre-Catholic 
writings. But so were many another, and these alone have survived 
and been developed in the new era. If it is only a coincidence, it is at 
least an extremely instructive one.** 

Now, at this point the hypothesis—the source of the philosophically 
alien material—is concluded. About the use of these instruments we 
can be more certain. 

Love, in the instance of knowledge by man of his fellows: “L’amour 
porte sur ce qui est au dela de essence . . . amour est la négation 
méme de lessence.”* Faith, when the knowledge of God is in ques- 
tion: “L’objet de foi ne se présente absolument pas avec les caractéres 
qui distinguent une personne empirique quelconque’;”* and, in another 
place, “La foi comme puissance d’adhésion 4 J’étre.”*? Hope, in the 
universal restoration of reality’s integrity*’ or confidence that it has the 
resources to triumph over all dissolving attacks: “L’espérance est un 
élan, elle est un bond. Elle implique une sorte de refus radical de 
supputer les possibilités.”** These three—love, faith, and hope—are 
the secret springs whence reviving energies flow into reality. But the 
greatest of these is hope; it is the foundation. 

Hope, Marcel says, is not concerned with what should be or even 
with what must be. Its message is that “this will be.” Clearly this 
is an affirmation that has nothing to do with seeing; the intellect is not 
compelled to an assent by evidence, for evidence is cast aside in favor 
of a nonrational assertion.‘* When I hope, I make an appeal to the 
existence of a certain creativity in the world or of real means placed 
at the disposal of this creativity;“* and I am hence beyond causality 
and law.** It should not be perplexing that hope, a virtue of the will, 
has been nominated for the star role. To save the intellect from the 
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consequences of an impossibility, man must advance the will as salva- 
tion, give it superiority over the intellect; and this is in itself an admis- 
sion of mistrust in the intelligence and a belief that the unintelligible 
may be real. Hope is a kind of knowledge (sic) that goes beyond 
what cannot be known, “une grdce, mais non point en aucune facgon 
une conquéte.”** Faced with these texts it is difficult to disclaim the 
“imported” character of hope as an epistemological means of rectifying 
an undisclosed philosophical failure. Indeed we are expressly told“ 
that hope is transcendent, with roots in the supernatural, in virtue of 
which it claims to touch “un principe caché au fond des choses”; pre- 
sumably this principle is hidden from the mind.“ But then, how does 
the will—if the term means anything corresponding to appetite—become 
aware of the existence of what has not been shown it? If “les em- 
bouchures de l’espérance se situent dans le monde invisible,”** how do 
we come to know of their existence? Just as there is no accounting for 
my act of moral engagement,” so that it remains in fact a quite capri- 
cious personal decision, so there is no rational foundation for hope in its 
present function. And this there cannot be without an intellectual 
analysis of the human intellect and will caught in act. All is descrip- 
tion, pure and simple, which offers little foothold for the mind. 

The following syllogism might be used to sum up the situation: If 
the intelligibility (rational determinations) of reality is due only to 
the essence; if reality is warped when we consider it essentially; then 
existence is unintelligible and reality has in it something more than 
intelligibility. For Gabriel Marcel, this is mystery. 
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ethic without any commitment; that does 
not pose, in the very nature of man and 
shared universally through the universal- 
ity of that nature, a co-ordinated and re- 
ciprocal exchange of rights and duties in- 
dependent of all accidental relationships 
existing between man and man. 
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In this philosophy the order of the metaproblematic is existence.” 
Essence seals off existence. The mysterious is the uncontained. The 
explanation we have of the distinction problem-and-mystery is not 
fully satisfying; its analysis is incomplete. We are told, descriptively,” 
why it is necessary for us to distinguish, while no account is offered 
for the presence of mystery in reality—it is there, and we must deal 
with it—except through the references to existence in the earlier dis- 
tinction of existence and objectivity. But what if we pursue this 
further? Why is there something mysterious about existence? What 
is there about its impact on the mind to produce its unusual conse- 
quences? Gabriel Marcel has found existence mysterious. Perhaps 
there is something in this point of view to teach a Thomist. A philos- 
opher courts failure when he indulges reluctance to reflect on the 
convictions of his opponents or of his companions. 

It must be admitted first that for Marcel our first query would be a 
pseudo-question. A problem can be questioned, a discourse started 
about it, but not about mystery. The most we can say of mystery is 
that it is.“ We can describe because we are within, but we can never 
question. Questioning entails being outside the object of one’s enquiry. 
But the human intellect will not be satisfied to be told that reality is 
mysterious and you cannot explain mystery and that is all there is to 
it. Unless the mind is to remain forever frustrated in its natural desire 
to know, an explanation must at least be sought. Jacques Maritain 
says that “an intelligible mystery is not a contradiction in terms.”™ 
We should like to try to add a little more to his discussion here of 
the relationship between problem and mystery. 

According to the customary statement, reality may be mysterious 
for man in two different ways: (a) because it is of an order entirely 
different from the intellect and therefore incapable of being known 
without the intervention of a higher power, which in the case of the 
present laws of men is faith illuminating the mysteries of the divine 
life, the birth and death of God, human redemption, the mystical 
body of Christ, and the prodigies of human sanctity; (b) in the natural 
mystery of being which is its limitless intelligibility whereby its un- 
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ceasing excess daunts, so to speak, the human mind, whose light being 
is. Supernatural mystery will engage us presently; it, too, intrudes 
into the texture of this “concrete philosophy.” But whence arrives 
this mystery of being that seems to challenge so formidably the author- 
ity of the intellect? From existence, Marcel answers; and, though ulti- 
mately true, it is an answer that requires correction and interpretation 
before a firm assent may be given it. 

A familiar Scholastic distinction gives us a start—reality as it is in 
itself and reality as it is for us (quoad nos) in our act of understand- 
ing it. And if that seems to suggest that the mind can legislate for 
reality, we must keep in mind that reality is known as it is; that is, 
as being, which gives the intellect, though subordinate to its object, 
authority to speak for that object. For us it is the essence of anything 
that makes the act of existence accessible to the mind, and the act of 
existence situates the thing outside its causes in order to present it to 
us as an object potentially intelligible to the mind. In itself, as it is 
if it could know itself, the reality of existing things flows from their 
acts of existence, “for a thing is perfect in proportion to its state of 
actuality . . . [and] nothing has actuality except so far as it exists.” 
An essence without existence is not a possible; it is nothing. United 
to its act of existence, it is not an existing essence but an existing 
thing: “existence is that which makes every form or nature actual.” 
So that the act of existence is the immediate source of all the reality 
in anything; hence, of its intelligibility, which is captured for us 
through the essence limiting it, giving it a focus and a name. “Hoc 
quod dico esse est actualitas omnium actuum, et propter hoc est per- 
fectio omnium perfectionum.”” Note that the act of existing is the 
immediate source, not the final. Nevertheless we must not duplicate 
the existentialist error and, emphasizing the energy activating things, 
become mortally fearful of essences. Even in God it would be im- 
proper to speak of essence vanishing. It is His essence to exist. The 
proportion of essence to existence is identified in Him, but essence has 
not departed to make room for perfect act. And neither should we 
slip into the easy error of declaring that it is existence that is intel- 
ligible, when it is being (essence/existence) that is intelligible. 

It may be useful to refer in passing to the Fourth Way of St. Thomas, 
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which is, I suggest, the most central and inclusive of the five proofs 
of God’s existence. Plato had risen, we recall, by means of similar 
ascent, to the notion of a most perfect good, an absolute beauty. But 
that was an ideal term of an ascent ideally conceived; the existence 
of the absolute good and beauty remains undisclosed. The same kind 
of movement seems to occur in St. Thomas—degrees of perfection, 
good, truth, nobility, the like, requiring the absolutely perfect—except 
that the Angelic Doctor visualized a dual movement: (a) in which 
the mind mounts to the ideal in whose light it judges the varied per- 
fections apprehended; and this is dialectic; (b) in which, by reflecting 
upon the sources of its knowledge—namely, the concrete existing things 
in which the diversity of perfections appear—the mind sees that the 
ideal is actually the cause of the limited perfections. The movement 
is circular in appearance only, since the double passage is in fact 
simultaneous and the Supremely Perfect is seen to be the First and 
Supreme Cause. The ideal justifies the thing (a logical movement); 
the thing, because actual, tells us that the ideal exists (ontological 
movement). Hence it is possible to understand why existence is, as 
Marcel claims, at the source of mystery. Existence is one of those per- 
fections, indeed the first, realized in finite beings according to hier- 
archical degrees: “perfectio omnium perfectionum.” It is through the 
act of existence that the order of concrete realities expresses the infinite 
creative act of God: existence is the gift most perfect. The ultimate 
mystery is, Why is there anything at all, when nothing has any right 
to be? A consideration of the creature leads us to ask the reason of 
creation. But this is to seek entrance into the divine will, wherein is 
laid up the secret of every action, every cause, of happiness and pain, 
of the sins of the good and the sufferings of the wicked; where to 
penetrate would be, as St. Paul says, “to recognize God as He has 
recognized me.” The mystery of being is the mystery of love. And 
love is ultimate. 

Of course the act of existence is unlimited. It could be nothing else, 
for it reflects the positive infinity of Him who is ipsum esse subsistens. 
And of course being has a universal and inexhaustible intelligibility, 
since esse, act of acts, confers intelligibility upon it. Everything shares 
in mystery to the degree that it enjoys existence. In itself being is 
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mysterious and thus is analogous to the suprarational mystery of divin- 
ity, which in no way prejudices its work as the illuminating energy of 
the intellect. 

By accounting in this way for the mysterious aspects of being, 
though, have we not deprived ourselves of an explanation of its prob- 
lematical feature? If being is necessarily mysterious, how can it be a 
problem? The proportional structure of being contains the answer. 
Existence is not the only element in being. 

Man is a limited being, and human knowledge is acquired pro- 
gressively. Intellect as such is intuitive; intellect as human is a thing 
of movement and advances; knowledge results from labor. But it is 
not always clearly seen that the foundation of the human intellect’s 
movement is precisely its intuitive character and capacity. If it did 
not first see, there could be no movement. Nor, on the other hand, is 
it sufficiently realized that because its intuitive capacity is so limited 
the mind must move in order to acquire knowledge. The deficiencies 
of seeing are implemented by all the complicated machinery of rational 
discourse, and that is why St. Thomas says the human intellect is more 
properly called “reason”; but vision remains the goal of the mind, an 
extension of its sight through the limitless universe of being. In the 
first place, then, reality has the aspect of problem in virtue of its 
assimilation according to the human mode of knowing; that is, by 
means of successive and interrelated actions in which progress in truth 
is accomplished. Insofar as my assault on reality is not immediately 
exhaustive, so far reality is presented to me as a continuing series of . 
problems to be overcome by the mind. We must here take into account 
that matter is not constitutive of being as problem, but only at the 
human level. 

A most important corollary truth emerges: Every mystery is there- 
fore a problem for man. Every ontological problem, in consequence, 
must ultimately lead man to mystery, which, although he knows it to 
elude him, he knows does not entirely escape mind. Being is intel- 
ligible; hence it must be known somewhere, by some intelligence, in 
all its unlimited lightsomeness. This, I think, is closer to the data of 
experience than the account given by Jacques Maritain,®® who seems 
to depreciate more the problem aspect than is justified. No doubt at 
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the metaphysical level the mind penetrates deeper by a more intense 
adhesion to its object, being; its intuitional grasp is still abstractive, 
and the progressive development from within this idea of being as 
such is not free from the mind’s characteristically problematic attitude. 
Being as problem is not governed by the direction of the mind’s move- 
ment, laterally or vertically as one enters the positive sciences or 
philosophy, but by the necessity for it to move at any level, in any 
direction. The structure of being is analogical. Therefore the problem 
in being will be there wherever being is, not of course without respect- 
ing the differences. 

It is perhaps oversimplified to speak of scientific questions as mys- 
terious “in regard to the thing, the object as it exists outside the mind,” 
and problematic “in regard to our formulae.” Mystery and problem 
are not so neatly separable; there is interpenetration. Problem and 
mystery are two faces of the same coin; my acts of knowing are them- 
selves mysterious. It cannot be said that mystery arises in the object, 
and problem from the side of the knowing human subject. That pro- 
portional poise and equilibrium of essence/existence relates problem 
and mystery within being in such a way that mystery is problematically 
explored, problem mysteriously revealed; and this explains why the 
mind seems to be making a problem out of reality. In virtue of the 
intellect’s participation in being it realizes according to its proper 
analogical mode the interpenetration of problem and mystery in itself 
which is the characteristic structural law of being as such. The mys- 
terious splendor that is the act of existence is, as it were, interrupted 
by the essential form of things; and the intellect reproduces that inter- 
ruption in its broken advance towards truth. Things participate in 
being but are not identically being, and so too they are not identically 
mystery. Being is necessarily mysterious; but we encounter its mystery 
through the problematic, which is merely another name for limitation. — 


Il 


A number of conclusions now, with preliminary considerations be- 
hind us, appear concerning Gabriel Marcel’s treatment of “problem and 
mystery.” If his “mystery” is not a supernatural mystery (he says it is 
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not), it must derive from what we have called “the natural mystery 
of being.” Now, this natural mystery—and its companion problem— 
are, within being, necessary and inescapable, so that to opt for one 
or the other is in the last analysis to disapprove of reality, to wish it 
other than it is. This seems to be exactly what Marcel has done. We 
are encouraged to place at the springs of his philosophy an attitude, an 
indisposition, if the word be allowed, given formal statement in the 
dramas” and philosophical writings. This attitude may be described 
as one of fundamental refusal, a refusal to accept the human condition. 
Marcel’s sustained criticism of the abstract has all the familiar tones of 
Bergson’s celebrated attack on the analytic intellect, and it rings not a 
few changes on favorite themes of Dilthey and Scheler, who both re- 
gretted the laborious equipment of human knowledge. Behind the 
disapproval of the abstract lies the same unassuaged irritation, a dis- 
satisfaction with the intellect’s inability to see face-to-face in one in- 
stantaneous glance the spiritual (but natural) universe of forms. With 
the necessity it has to limp ahead by stages—through concepts, judg- 
ments, reasonings—instead of making in one huge bound the transition 
from ignorance to knowledge fully realized. How uneasy lies the Car- 
tesian ghost. But Marcel is himself witness to the intellect’s unlimited 
capacity, though he has never understood it in its human mode because 
he has never examined it in act in its living relation to its object. 
Now, it may be objected that this hypothesis would make angelic 
knowledge one without problems. That this is false may be shown in 
two ways: (a) because there is movement in the angels,” even if it be 
only successive and not consecutively generative, and movement means 
problem; (b) because, although being also lights the angelic mind, the 
species through which the angels fully understand what they know are 
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separated intelligible forms.** There is even a problem in God, only 
that is a mystery due to the supreme intelligibility of the divine exis- 
tential act which is beyond the power of any finite intellect to utter.” 
The divine existential act contains the incomprehensible mysteries of 
the life of the godhead. 

A distinction must be made. To know a thing incompletely and pro- 
gressively—that is, in man’s way—is a different matter from distorting 
it; just as it is neither a fatality nor an evil to be a finite, incomplete 
creature, unless one believes with Nietzsche that it is an evil not to be 
God, or with Heidegger that there is a “sin of nature” and a guilt with 
its roots in the limitations of creatures.* 

That Marcel does identify rational knowledge with the act of abstrac- 
tion is clearly evident from references in the essay Position et ap- 
proches concrétes. That he fails to see the need for abstraction is also 
evident in the same essay and, for example, in his conviction® that 
abstraction is subject to man’s pleasure, where he opines that an 
abstract attitude is impossible when one makes an enquiry into “the 
value of life.” He insists that “it would be a paralogism to suppose that 
I can pursue such an inquiry as though my own life were not at stake.” 
Abstraction then becomes a method one may or may not employ, ac- 
cording to situation and our own caprice. 

It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the historical examples dis- 
proving this rather remarkable assertion. One could scarcely dispute 
that there have been and are, to take a sample, Christians who “think” 
their Christianity and live it not at all, with intellects stocked with 
virtues and with atrophied wills. Kierkegaard fought them; sanctity 
has always accused them; the Pharisees are their ancestral types. Chris- 
tianity is not the only illustration. We know each day in our personal 
experience the painful awareness of betraying in action the content of 
our dearest convictions. “For each man kills the thing he loves.” 

Two errors, not unrelated, are possible when it is question of a doc- 
trine whose term is right action: (a) in which the person believes 
that perfection lies in an intellectual understanding of the doctrine; 
(b) in which the person believes that a certain understanding will 
guarantee effective and true action. We can, without stretching names 
beyond recognition, classify this error of Marcel as Socratic, or the 
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inability to see things whole. We can stop at the essence of things be- 
cause we must begin with the essence. That is man’s law. Socrates 
thought that all truth was rolled neatly up in the knowledge of natures 
and, had he been God, his knowledge of the nature of a thing would 
have taken him right down to the most accidental aspects of the in- 
dividual. Marcel believes that no truth is in the nature of things. 

The first error supports the second. Look at our two men. Both are 
preoccupied with essence, the one so deeply that he never sees the 
startling originality of the existing thing embodying the essence, the 
other with such rebellion that he quite repudiates it. Get beyond the 
essence we must; leave it out we cannot. If a Christian can fail the 
demands of his faith while knowing them, it is because he has original- 
ly seized its essence in that first moment of the perfecting of human 
knowledge and then has stopped. Only when he returns that essential 
form into the existential situation where the terrible privilege of loving 
God begins to exert pressure on his whole person will the full dimen- 
sions of human knowledge appear and with them a recognition of the 
significance of the will in human action. This of course is not the same 
thing as acting, but now the conditions are known and the first step 
towards action has been taken. 

Oh, Marcel is right: the person is committed. But his metaphysic 
failing to begin with an integral view of being has left the being of 
man hung disastrously up with his roots in neither heaven nor hell, with 
no destiny outside contemplating the existential void surrounding him. 
In the human condition error is just as likely as truth; failure accom- 
panies success; the life of man is a warfare and a mixed thing. To wish 
to alter this condition is the most effective means of achieving human 
misery, since it proposes a destiny for men incompatible with their 
nature. Socrates had believed that knowledge was sufficient; it was an 
incomplete knowledge. Marcel finishes by using hope to round out the 
rough edges of a universe without meaning. In either case the nature 
of man displayed is incomplete, and in the end an inevitability prevails 
that makes it exceedingly difficult to explain that kind of choice we 
call human free will. Free will is impossible when there is no reason. 
We must ask ourselves how much reason is left when one of the two 
vital constituents of being has been left aside. That is an act of un- 
conscious abstraction to end all abstractions. 
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In a recent study Father Robert F. Harvanek, S.J., raised the ques- 
tion of the unity of metaphysics and concluded that, although meta- 
physics is necessarily a unity, it is nonetheless a unity that is analogical.’ 
Therefore “it is possible to have a general analogical unity of philos- 
ophy and personal, particular differences,” which “appear especially 
on the level of ultimate explanation and depend in great part on his- 
torical, psychological, and social circumstances.”’ Father Harvanek 
linked this latter conclusion with the new emphasis Thomists have 
placed on the judgment as an act involving the whole man, body and 
soul, sensation and intellection. 

In commenting on Father Harvanek’s discussion, it would seem 
necessary for one to distinguish between a valid pluralist incarnation 
of one philosophical system and a valid plurality of systems. Meta- 
physical pluralism in the latter sense would reduce philosophy to a 
mere conceptual ordering of experience; one ordering of experience 
could be just as valid as another. It is difficult to see how such a posi- 
tion escapes historicism and relativism. However, a philosophical 
pluralism in the first sense—a plural incarnation of the one true phil- 
osophical system—involves no inner contradiction, nor does it relinquish 
the Thomist claim that metaphysics is a science of being as it is. It is 
the contention of this essay that the inner principles governing the act 
of judgment render such a pluralism a personal and cultural necessity. 

It is only judgment that attains being in its existence; and, since 
Thomist metaphysics is the philosophy of being as the exercise of the 
act of existing, it is by now clear to all Thomists that the metaphysical 
act is the disengagement of what is actually given in all judgments— 
being. What is not so evident as yet is the truth that this position en- 
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tails the philosopher’s penetration into the whole body-soul, intellect- 
sensation relationship that constitutes judgment. This last, when seen, 
points up what must be an intolerable paradox to anyone still under 
the influence of that rationalist and univocist tradition inherited by 
Scholastics through Descartes, Leibnitz, and Wolff, a tradition Thom- 
ism is only now fighting free of. Existence is attained immediately in 
judgment; but judgments necessarily entail the use of phantasms, and, 
except in direct judgments of existing material things, the phantasms 
employed are symbolic.’ The philosopher must go through the phan- 
tasm to reach being. To say this is to say, in effect, that being is 
usually approached indirectly. We do not, as a matter of fact, directly 
plunge into an intuition of metaphysical truth simply by being con- 
fronted with an existing reality. We sidle up to being, as it were, and 
approach the terrain of metaphysics by way of a long ride through 
back country trails. Every teacher of metaphysics knows this is true; 
and every student of St. Thomas’s metaphysics is aware that, although 
the actual disengagement of being from any necessary link with ma- 
terial being* may have come to him like a revelation, this revelation was 
reached after a long journey through the darkness. 

The approach to being is made by way of phantasm-symbol con- 
structs that necessarily depend on “historical, psychological, and social 
circumstances.” This is true, but it is not enough. Even after the meta- 
physical habitus is born in a man, that habitus can be nourished and 
deepened only by a continuing and never-ending engagement in the 
whole order of phantasms and all this implies. Metaphysics proceeds, 
not by expanding progressively through the proliferation of concepts, 
but by an ever-deepening insight into the intelligibility of being.* From 
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this it follows, both logically and as a matter of experience, that the 
philosopher successively penetrates into the ratio entis by fashioning 
new and more elaborate phantasm constructs through which he can 
read the meaning of being. St. Thomas often insists that anyone who 
seeks to know any nature whatever must erect a symbol through which 
he will come to know the essence of the thing in question. This neces- 
sity becomes more complicated when it is a question of understanding 
being. Since being is intrinsically being through an act—esse—which 
is not a nature or form, not only is there no concept of the act of being, 
but there is no direct phantasm of that act as well. From this follows 
the need to deny that the act of existing is what I imagine or conceive 
it to be. I can conceive what things are, and I can imagine what ma- 
terial things are; but “what” they are is precisely not the act through 
which they are. Nonetheless, the approach to being must be through 
phantasms because man understands nothing in this life without their 
use. This fundamental Thomist position is revealed in its full signif- 
icance when the philosopher analyzes the inner structure of judgment. 
Such a scrutiny reveals that the subject in all judgments—the thing 
understood—is grasped by way of phantasms, so that the intellect can 
“see” the thing itself under this or that intelligible determination; that 
is, the predicate which represents the formal content of the intelligible 
species to which the intellect is in act in any given judgment. Thus to 
talk metaphysics is to utilize phantasms which only instrumentally 
signify the act under which being—the subject of all metaphysical 
discourse—is seen. Our initial paradox is deepened, then, in that meta- 
physics means what it says, but never says what it means. 

These phantasm symbols utilized to grasp things in their being vary 
from person to person. The imagery needed to make me see being 
is never quite the imagery needed to make someone else see being. And 
when I do see being, I will see being in my own way, and this way 
will not be anyone else’s way. This is not a relativism, because all 
of us will be seeing the same intelligibility, but we will be seeing it 
according to modes differing intrinsically in each of us. 

This is not a simple matter of rhetoric, as rhetoric has been generally 
understood since the seventeenth century.° If metaphysics were a 
science of the concept, a science whose achievement was reached in 
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the conceptual expression of formal intelligibilities, then we could say 
perhaps that each of us “clothed the naked truth” in an imagery pecu- 
liarly his own. But to talk this way is not only to miss the point about 
Thomist metaphysics; it is also to misread the Thomist psychology of 
intellection.’ Intelligibilities are not abstracted out of sensorial data 
by an agent intellect that acts like a buzz saw, receiving raw phantasms 
at one end of the line and slicing off neat concepts at the far end of 
the belt, concepts that are in turn assembled in judgments by an 
abstracted (one might almost say separated) intellect. Intelligibilities 
are abstracted in phantasms, and the phantasms are never left behind, 
because they are the cocauses with the agent intellect for the determi- 
nation of the intellect. The phantasm, being directly or indirectly 
caused by extramental existence, carries the esse of the thing to be 
known and is thus integrally linked to the process that terminates in 
the assent to the truth; and assent is always assent to an act of existing, 
either extramental or intramental, actual or possible. 

To insist that metaphysics is engaged in the symbolic order is not 
to talk poetry; it is to talk both metaphysics and psychology. To speak 
of a pluralist incarnation of Thomist metaphysics is, among other 
things, to call attention to a side of metaphysical discourse that is both 
personal and symbolic—personal because phantasms are personal, and 
symbolic because the phantasms used in metaphysics do not formally, 
directly, represent the act of existing and the perfections intrinsic to 
that act. This personal, symbolic character is, as indicated, intrinsic 
to metaphysical discourse as such. It is not restricted simply to the 
images used to convey the truth to a student or to meet an alien mind 
on its own terms. And, finally, this personal, symbolic character is 
conditioned culturally and thus involves the very existence of meta- 
physics within history. 

Understood in this sense, the possibility of a philosophical pluralism 
is not something granted reluctantly by the defenders of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas. Such a pluralism is entailed by the inner structure of 
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that very philosophy itself. That many Thomists have been reluctant 
to grant this seems to be due to their overemphasis on the concept 
and on its representative character, and to a failure to grasp the truth 
that metaphysics is a science of the judgment. Thomists must make 
a closer study of the symbolical character of the phantasms employed 
in metaphysics, since it is these very phantasms that are the instruments 
carrying being to the intellect. Being cannot be denied to be as it is 
in the phantasm, unless what is denied—the character of the phantasm 
—is understood on its own terms. Such a program plunges the meta- 
physician into the twilight zone of symbol and its relation to the whole 
area of myth. 

What follows is an exploration of the psychology of myth and sym- 
bolism as they function within judgment and a discussion of certain 
implications that this interplay of myth and symbol have for the phi- 
losopher in his concrete approach to the truth, an approach that is 
profoundly influenced by history and all the cultural contingencies 
implied by the historical order. Such a discussion should throw light 
both on the problem of philosophical pluralism and on the question of 
the incarnation of Thomist wisdom in the modern world. 

That the symbol is related to the area of myth is rather generally 
recognized. The ritual theory of myth has been advanced by Cassirer 
and others.* Myth is described as a narrative linked with a rite. The 
rite stands for, symbolizes, the myth. The perpetual re-enactment of 
the rite keeps the myth present to the collective consciousness. Grant- 
ing that this historical report on myth and symbol is substantially true, 
the philosophical issues involved still remain open questions. Follow- 
ing Aristotle's method of “looking to the thing,” let us ask initially 
what all men mean by myth. In the classical European mind a myth 
was primarily a story taken by the populace to be the truth.” It was 
essential that the story be historically false, and what rendered any 
given tale a myth was the fact that it was taken to be the truth. As 
Father Walter Ong pointed out a number of years ago, what was 
peculiarly mythological about a myth was what was not known about 
it; namely, its historical falseness. By an extension, myth gradually 
comes to be considered anything explicitly unknown accompanying 
something explicitly known. Thus the myth was conquered rationally 
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when it was penetrated, disengaged, and understood as such. The very 
act of uncovering this “implicit” content in human knowledge was the 
act of exorcising the myth. Yet, amusingly enough, myths are slippery 
characters and not easily shaken. Classical literature is full of stories 
about sophisticated young atheists who smiled at “old wives’ tales” but 
who, faced by the swords of the enemy in battle, broke down in prayer 
and fervently called on the whole assembly of Mount Olympus for 
aid. The rationalist who walks around a ladder or who throws salt 
over his shoulder is a familiar comic figure to all of us. He periodically 
pays his compliments to the unknown. He is the victim of myth. 

Yet we oversimplify the issue if we restrict myth to the realm of a 
supposed nonexistent preternatural. “Each explicit statement carries 
with it something it is not, an implicit, which is a kind of potency.” 
Since all human knowledge is finite, every -act of understanding is 
restricted to some well-defined field of reality; and whatever implicitly 
accompanies that understanding is a kind of myth—the unspoken, the 
unconceptualized, the backdrop from whence emerges all human dis- 
course. When two Thomists, for example, sit down to talk philosophy, 
they must share a vast body of here-and-now unconceptualized and 
unexplicated knowledge which is the very foundation of their conversa- 
tion. Let a stranger to their interests intrude himself and the spell is 
broken. The philosophers become aware that what was unarticulated 
was not nonexistent, nor was it unimportant. It was, in fact, the very 
ground of possibility for their communicating at all. In this sense of 
the term, myth is the historical undertrussing of rationality, the latent 
bond of society, lying beneath all rational communication, uniting men 
in some common tradition, conquering personal and corporate aliena- 
tion. 

The issue is still more complicated in that it seems arbitrary to desig- 
nate strictly as myth that body of unarticulated knowledge that men 
can articulate at will, given the proper circumstances. The term “myth” 
in common usage carries with it the connotation of something suffered; 
the person is possessed by some demonic force. The intelligence of the 
ancient Athenian who accepted the tales about Zeus as the literal truth 
“suffered” from error. His judgment was simply false. The three 
million and more Americans who consult astrologers in our day are 
duped. Germany, frustrated into Nazism, erupting into the barbarism 
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of race murder, was possessed by the myth of Blut und Boden. The 
French proletariat, regarding Marxism as an “exact science,” is fooled 
by a myth. The neurotic, seeking help from an analyst, hopes that the 
subconscious forces that wound him and that he cannot disengage by 
his own powers might be brought to the level of consciousness by the 
physician. Such a man knows he is wounded by some myth. The 
Western mind has shown a marked tendency to restrict the term “myth” 
to that portion of unarticulated knowledge and volition that cannot 
be explicated rationally and that is, therefore, capable of harming a 
man spiritually and physically. This prime analogue of the term 
“myth” refers, then, to subconscious powers that are malevolent, that 
block rational understanding and action. 

Therefore myth can be more than one thing. It can be “malevolent,” 
and this seems to be the more common usage of the term; or it can be 
“benevolent” in the sense spoken of earlier in this analysis. If the word 
is to be retained, these two meanings—related as they are—must be 
distinguished carefully. The traditional and cultural ocean from 
whence man draws his conscious rationality is not some hostile sea, 
menacing a humanity isolated on an island ribbed round with a wall of 
reason. This kind of “myth” is, on the contrary, the spiritual reserve 
both of society and of the individual. It is a treasure slowly laid up 
through the years in the human psyche, or (to alter the figure) it is a 
public and private highway down which a man travels to conquer his 
past and become one again with his origins. 

Because the myth lies below rationality and consciously possessed in- 
telligibility, it cannot be located psychologically within the actuated 
intelligible species which is the principle for any given act of intellec- 
tion and the formal content of the predicate in every judgment. The 
myth, bound up as it is with the past, connoting as it does the for- 
gotten, involved in volition and charged with emotion, must be located 
within the principle of judgment touching the order of memory, pas- 
sion, imagination, and volition. That principle is the subject of the 
judgment, and this confronts us again with the paradox mentioned 
earlier in this essay. Man grasps the subject of judgment in and 
through phantasms that are usually symbolic. Since phantasms are the 
stuff of symbolization and belong to the order of the body, the link 
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between conscious intelligibility and myth must be the phantasm itself. 

Phantasm constructs in any one judgment both present the subject 
and symbolically re-present the predicate, which is the way in which 
the subject is seen in this act of knowing. The judgment is a unity, 
and what is meant—intended—of the subject is always the predicate. 
(They stand to one another as matter to form.) Thus the phantasm 
constructs, in this act of knowing, mean precisely what I intend (the 
term is used formally) them to mean. Nonetheless, although this 
meaning is given this phantasm in this judgment, the phantasm itself 
is the end product of a long history of construction. In previous acts 
of knowing the phantasm could, and probably did, mean something 
else. This prior meaning is latent within the phantasm; it pervades 
the phantasm, lying low, hovering beneath conscious intelligibility, 
mixing with all the subrational life of man. To speak technically, this 
prior, unarticulated meaning is the intelligible species existing in habitu 
—neither in act nor simply in potency. Thus a phantasm has been 
disengaged from the memory, a phantasm containing potentially a 
whole cluster of intelligible species. One of these species is illuminated 
by the agent intellect and thus actuates the intellect. The others are 
there, but they are not adverted to consciously. Hence in the judgment 
the explicit rationality of the predicate plays over and works through 
a large body of unarticulated knowledge. 

Each of these unarticulated phantasm “symbols” is related to other 
areas of unspoken meaning, which in turn fan out and unite themselves 
with still more areas of darkened rationality. In a very profound sense, 
we can say that a man carries his whole life before him every time he 
utters the simplest and most innocuous of judgments involving the 
most elementary symbolic phantasms. 

If the above analysis is fundamentally true, we can go on to relate 
symbol and myth in the following way: Symbol is materiality that man 
causes to mean something; myth is materiality meaning something, 
though what is meant is not known at this time and under these cir- 
cumstances. This has, I believe, serious implications for the question 
of the concrete incarnation of philosophical wisdom within the his- 
torical order. Before turning to these implications, however, it might 
be wise to set forth, in logical sequence, the theory of judgment pre- 
supposed in this discussion. This theory, thought to be integrally 
Thomist, can be summarized in five points. 
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1. The judgment is not the juxtaposition of two full-blown concepts, 
the products of two distinct acts of simple understanding. Briefly, 
the reasons are twofold. (a) If the judgment were composed of two 
“concepts’—two “ideas’—then it would never attain actual existence, 
since concepts are the intellectual expression of the understanding of 
abstracted intelligibilities, precisely as abstracted from existing singu- 
lars. The only complexity that can emerge from two abstracted es- 
sences is a conceptual complexity, itself abstract. Existence has never 
yet been coaxed forth from the ideal order. (b) If the judgment were 
composed of two concepts, then the intellect would be in act to two 
intelligible species, since the principle of every act of understanding— 
simple or judicative—is the intelligible species. But this cannot be, 
since a potency cannot be actuated by two acts within the same genus 
as itself, any more than a table can have its potency for color actuated 
simultaneously and under the same aspect by both red and green. 

2. The judgment is, in every instance, an attainment of an act of 
existing. This is evident upon an inspection of the contents of all judg- 
ments. Such an inspection reveals, in a judgment itself (the first of all 
metaphysical judgments ), that being is the exercise of existence. 

3. The attainment of things in their existence is achieved through 
a return to the singular order by way of the phantasm-sensation rela- 
tionship. Here man concretely grasps existing things through the 
causality they exercise upon his senses. (This last implies, of course, 
no illationism. Man directly knows the thing that is, but he can know 
the thing directly because the thing acts on his senses. ) 

4, Man, through his intellect, knows things as they are by bringing 
previously abstracted intelligibilities back to the things held in the 
sensation-phantasm process, from whence these intelligibilities had 
been abstracted originally by the agent intellect. The intellect is caused 
to “revert” to the senses because the thing to be known acts—through 
sensation initially—upon the intellect, causing the intellect to see its 
own relatedness to the object. Expressed otherwise, the esse of the 
thing causes within the intellect the esse of the species (by way of 
the agent intellect—cause in the order of exercise—and by way of the 
phantasm—cause in the order of specification). This “return to the 
phantasm,” and through the phantasm to the thing, is the imposition 
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of predicate on subject, the latter being nothing more than the thing 
to be known presented to the intellect by phantasms reacting down 
to the primitive order of external sensation. The “composition of pred- 
icate with subject” causes the intellect to see itself as related to a 
thing. This “being related to a thing” is the act of being true, esse 
verum.* Intellect’s “seeing” the “being true” of the composition is the 
uttering of the verbum, the commitment to the truth—to the relational 
act of intelligible existing that the thing exercises within the judgment. 
Not only does man know the truth; not only has he assimilated the 
object to himself; but he knows his own relatedness to the object; he 
knows how he stands with regard to the thing before him. “It is true 
to say that it is.” 

5. Because, as seen above, the thing known is presented to the in- 
tellect through phantasms which are the source of intelligible species, 
the thing known—the subject of judgment—is known only through this 
instrumentality. In direct judgments of existing things, judgments 
about singular material things here and now sensed and perceived, the 
phantasms employed are usually direct, not symbolic. They formally 
carry the thing to the intellect. In judgments bearing on realities not 
present in sensation to man, the phantasms employed are indirect; 
they symbolize the thing—stand for it—and instrumentally represent 
it to the intellect. Almost all scientific, philosophical, religious, his- 
torical, and artistic judgments are of this latter type; in short, the better 
part of the cultural life of a man. All of these judgments involve the 
use of symbolic imagery, and imagery highly refined and “abstracted” 
in the mathematical sciences, but an imagery highly historical and per- 
sonal in the philosophical sciences, since these latter terminate—not in 
the imagination—but in being as it is. 

These symbolic phantasms do not just happen within the psycho- 
logical life of aman. They are built up slowly out of the very substance 
of psychic existence. They are the product of a memory stretching back 
to the first days of life. They represent the intuitions and traditions, 
the prejudices and strengths of the family, and, beyond the family, of 
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the whole cultural milieu from whence has emerged this human thing. 
More intimately, they reflect the passions and weaknesses, the hidden 
reserves of decency, the personality of this man faced with, and an- 
nealed by or crushed before, the whole order of existence. 

It is this twilight zone of meaning, a zone charged with emotion and 
bathed in history, that renders possible, as indicated, a pluralist in- 
carnation of metaphysical unity. Let it be insisted upon once again: 
Metaphysical truth is one. Nevertheless, this one true metaphysics— 
the wisdom of Thomism—will be made flesh in men philosophizing 
within history. Understood in this sense, metaphysical wisdom par- 
takes of the mystery of the one and the many. Many men in many 
civilizations can see the same truth, but they will see it in their own 
way. 

The philosopher becomes fully conscious of his own relation to the 
truth he professes only when he understands the cultural presupposi- 
tions lying beneath his conscious rationality. As shown above, these 
subrational “myths” condition all his thinking. They can hinder his 
philosophizing if he does not understand them. They can further the 
common task facing philosophy if they are known for what they are. 

The late R. G. Collingwood held that only the philosopher was 
capable of illuminating the implicit judgments and values of any given 
cultural order. If Collingwood went on to identify philosophy with this 
task, it was due to his historicist principles. The task he suggests is, 
however, by no means linked essentially to historicism. Nor should the 
task be surrendered to the empiricist and positivist mentality. The 
nature and meaning of cultural existence and the relation they bear 
to philosophy can be understood and disengaged only by principles 
themselves fully philosophical. In the light of the preceding analysis, 
the metaphysician should be able to forward this enterprise aud thus 
reveal to himself the historical conditions within which he must phi- 
losophize. 

That every culture lives by and in its myths is a truism, but the 
psychological link between myth and symbol supplies a key to this life. 
If a symbol is materiality consciously used to mean something, we can 
say that a culture possesses its own meaning and is aware of itself when 
it can disengage its mythological structure and look it in the face. 
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When a society knows its own myths, such a society is fully articulate 
and itself. The mythological substructure of the community is known 
with greater or lesser penetration on analogical levels within the 
society. The Roman empire was such a civilization, and it has been 
suggested that Rome finally fell under Theodosius because Rome, 
possessing its meaning inherited from Augustus and the old Republic, 
realized that this “closed world order” was no longer adequate to the 
task of facing existence.** Medieval Christendom represented the most 
fully articulated and self-possessed civilization Western man has yet 
known. In modern times, classical seventeenth-century France was 
also such a consciously possessed civilization, and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, eighteenth-century England. Such a community holds its own 
meaning never too far below the surface. In a crisis it can express itself 
corporately. The kind of community described is, of course, the “or- 
ganic society”;** and in the historic economy of Christianity these 
societies have been sacramental. 

The organic society is indigenous; it is economically and socially 
rooted in a well-restricted locale that both conditions, and is condi- 
tioned by, a centuries-old penetration by the community.” It is a 
society in self-conscious communion with its own past and committed 
—corporately and, to a large extent, personally—to perpetuate a way of 
life bound up with the rhythm of a nature domesticated and human- 
ized by the forefathers. This is not an a priori definition, but is rather 
a commonly accepted description of what is meant by an “organic 
society.” In such a community the linguistic, artistic, historical, and 
even economic myths are the results of a long, slow growth from within 
the society itself. The imagery this society creates reflects its own 
communion with the existing cosmos. There are few problems of self- 
interpretation within the organic community. The collective myths 
are carried close to the surface of the collective consciousness. The 
myth-symbol tension—the inability to disengage latent intelligibility— 
is relatively rare and, when present, not too important. Myth is not 
“malevolent,” but “benevolent.” If these societies are Christian, the 
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symbolism in question frequently bears on obvious religious meaning. 
Creation is seen sacramentally. The incarnation of metaphysical wis- 
dom is rendered less difficult by the cultural presuppositions the phi- 
losopher brings to the search for truth. The very language, the psychic 
structure, the implicit way men look at things, favor a metaphysics of 
being. Progress in metaphysics is largely the rendering explicit of the 
signification of what is already affirmed implicitly and lived in ex- 
ercised act. That things exist in and for themselves, that they are 
created and are thus finite and contingent, that they fall under the 
providence of God, that God is being—these truths not only surround 
a man as a body of doctrine external to himself but are part of his 
very life and express themselves on all levels of cognition and volition. 
Even though few men will ever become genuine philosophers in this 
or any other society, we can affirm that those who philosophize within 
a Christian cultural framework will find metaphysics an activity that 
goes with the grain. The climate is already Thomist. 

An entirely different situation exists in a culture in process of dis- 
integration. In such communities the implicit cultural background is 
in opposition to the consciously articulated Zeitgeist. T. S. Eliot has 
expressed this truth in a now famous phrase, “the disassociation of 
sensibility.” On the implicit level of thought and action, men continue 
to judge and be motivated by the old cultural pattern that they re- 
pudiate in their conscious philosophizing. A rather striking example, 
at the dawn of the modern era, was John Milton. In his sonnets he is 
often an orthodox Catholic; in his prose writing he is an Arian. He 
reacts like a Trinitarian; he thinks like a Unitarian. The most signif- 
icant fact about the disassociation of sensibility is that it is generally 
not known for what it is. The lost heritage continues to linger on in 
the gestures and imagination of a people who have lost the old mean- 
ing. Myth here is “malevolent” in the sense defined earlier in this 
essay. The most striking mass example of this in our day is to be 
found in Russia. The Christian tradition has been, in all probability, 
lost to a large part of the second- and third-generation Communist 
youth. Yet we are certain that this religious tradition hangs on as a 
kind of myth, expressing itself in a host of signs and symbols. Some- 
thing invested with a non-Marxist meaning is burnt into the soul of 
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Russia, but what this might be, or what it might portend, escapes the 
conscious rationality of the Communist youth. 

The society that has lost its meaning is not the only kind of society 
in which men find it difficult to articulate their cultural presupposi- 
tions. This is also true of the society in process of formation. Such is 
the case with the new industrialized society of the Western world. 
A host of myths cluster around the community, but they do not stand 
as articulated symbols for any conscious vision of reality. Some recent 
and illuminating studies have pointed out, for example, that Americans 
are motivated largely by a mass communication system that fans out 
and covers the entire nation, penetrating every home and touching 
the most removed of men.”* These instruments of communication play 
on subconscious drives and hidden hopes; they create mythological 
patterns informing millions of people who are only vaguely aware 
they are being affected at all. Behind this mythology of popular cul- 
ture reposes a deeper mythology, and this deeper mythology can be 
said almost to define modernity itself. This deeper mythology is 
fundamentally antirealist. It is hostile to the spirit of Thomism; and 
unless this spirit is understood by the Thomist, there is grave danger 
that he might fall victim to it. I would define this spirit, this cultural 
background to the conscious mind of modern man, as an “implicit 
idealism”; and I suggest that it is the result of the two dominant drives 
in modern secularized civilization, the spirit of Gnosticism in politics 
and the spirit of technics in cultural life at large. 

Eric Voegelin has spoken of the “Gnostic revolution” as defining 
the essence of modernity.” Viewed politically, this spirit is described 
as the “inner logic of the Western political development from medieval 
immanentism through humanism, enlightenment, progressivism, liber- 
alism, positivism, into Marxism.”** Looked at theologically, Gnosticism 
represents a failure in nerve. Man ceases to place his beatitude in an 
end transcending the cosmos; he “immanentizes” salvation, investing 
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the world with the attributes of divinity. This involves the first split 
with the spirit of realism. Since present existence is full of imperfec- 
tion, sin, evil, and the rest, the Gnostic goal is always projected into 
the future. Time, as mere time, is invested with an intrinsic teleology, 
and present existence is viewed exclusively as an instrument for the 
future fulfillment of this end that works itself out dynamically through 
history. Man, inasmuch as he falls under this Gnostic influence, tends 
to live more and more in the future; and the refusal to face existence 
as it is becomes a matter of principle. The resultant intellectual and 
moral corruption “pervades society with the weird, ghostly atmosphere 
of a lunatic asylum, as we experience it in our times in the Western 
world.”** When this spirit becomes widespread and thus corrupts the 
popular soul, the implicit realism natural to man begins to give way 
to an implicit idealism. Being is not thought to be existence, but 
becomes ideal possibility. The things that are assume gradually the 
character of pure means; their being is a being-used; they are tools 
for the future order wherein man will be divinized. Should this spirit 
completely corrupt a man, insanity results. He loses all insight into 
reality as it is. Obviously a “pure” Gnosticism is a contradiction for a 
sane man; the spirit mixes in with older cultural patterns, and wherever 
it is present in some degree within a man the chances for an incarna- 
tion of metaphysical wisdom become weakened. If such a man does 
struggle through to a Thomistic vision of reality, it will be by way of 
denying these unrealistic “myths”; metaphysics will grow there in an 
alien soil, a soil hostile to philosophical growth. 

Linked with this “Gnostic” drive in the modern world is the dom- 
inance of the technological mind, a mind that would pattern the world 
after the spirit of mathematics. Broadly viewed, we can say that the 
mathematical mind would create its own universe and impose a univ- 
ocal rationality on that universe. The modern world is due, in large part, 
to a gigantic mass effort to remake creation in the image of man. 
There is no question here of the abstract legitimacy of the method at 
hand. The question rather concerns the nature of the method and the 
influences it has produced on the “myths” of modern man. Mathe- 
maticized science, dependent as it is on the extensive use of the entia 
rationis, does not see things in terms of their own proper natures. 
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Things are understood exclusively inasmuch as they are quantified. 
From this follows the Procrustean method of imposing rationality on 
the world, rather than disengaging intelligibility from the world.” 
Gilson has noted the marked hostility of many modern scientists to the 
very intelligibility of existence itself." In fact the goal of modern 
science is not an understanding of things as they are, but rather power 
over the things that are. Culturally, this drive in science has resulted 
in throwing around man a world of technics, instruments. To use a 
distinction of Heidegger’s, modern man is surrounded less and less by 
things that are vorhanden—things of nature present before one’s hand 
—and more and more by things that are zuhanden—things that are 
made, that are instruments, that are at one’s hand.” No matter how 
useful a thing of nature might be, it nevertheless belongs first to nature 
and only secondly to use. Initially it is viewed as being; only after- 
wards as being-useful. The instrument produced by technology is 
viewed first as an instrument and only afterward (if at all) as being 
in itself. To be conditioned psychologically by an ever-increasing array 
of mass-produced instruments, to be removed—by the same process— 
from anything but the most obvious contacts with natural creation is 
to work increasingly toward an implicit or mythological idealism. 
Things are thought of spontaneously as functions, as related to me 
prior to being in themselves. Couple this fact not only with the 
inability of modern science to deal with existing natures on their own 
terms, but also with the hostility this science displays toward existence 
itself, and the result can only be a still further weakening of that 
nonconceptualized realism that naturally should aid the growth of true 
metaphysics. 

Gnostic refusal to see things as they are, linked with the cultural 
dominance of a mathematically created technology, has created the 
most typical myths of modern man—myths, once again, inimical to 
realism. Popular culture, with its flight from “the sorry scheme of 
things as they are” and with its desire to remold them “nearer to the 
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heart’s desire,” both reflects and is caused by these deeper currents 
of modernity. 

All of this, of course, brings us back to our initial question of the 
possibility of a pluralist incarnation of the one true metaphysics. The 
form Thomism eventually assumes in our day cannot be the form it 
took in the medieval world. Still more, Thomism in our day faces a 
cultural substructure, a “mythology,” unfriendly to the existence, if not 
to the essence, of metaphysical realism. The signs of this are every- 
where: the inability of men of good will to see the probative value of 
the demonstrations for the existence of God; the implicit judgment 
that things are less rich and diversified than they seem; the postulate 
of an impoverished universe; the refusal to affirm that man knows 
things are simply because he senses them; the passing away of that 
reverence for reality that Heidegger calls “the sense of the Holy.” 
Still further, there is the evidence of the new American language, a 
language neither organic nor concrete, as is its older English counter- 
part, but rather dynamic and abstract. This reflects the new mind. 
The language is “dynamic” because present existence must be over- 
come as rapidly as possible and “abstract” because the mind is ac- 
customed to moving in a world of technological abstractions. Obvious- 
ly, the modern American is almost completely unaware of this implicit 
idealist background to his conscious rationality. The lack of irony in 
our day reflects this simplicity. 

These myths of modern culture are malevolent largely because they 
are not known for what they are. They are merely used unthinkingly; 
they are the stuff from whence the latter-day man abstracts, reasons, 
and judges. Yet it is out of this riot of unarticulated meaning—impreg- 
nated with centuries of Gnostic dreaming and technological rationalism 
—that a philosopher will disengage being as the possession of existence. 
In order for Thomism to incarnate itself in our day, this hidden cultural 
substructure must be understood for what it is. Once understood, it 
can be faced and counteracted. This is a work that cannot be shirked 
because each philosopher brings to the contemplation of wisdom not 
only his intellect, but himself—a man, standing in a certain cultural 
order, stamped by all the forces of history. 
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If you get a general notion of what is meant by perishing, you will 
have accomplished an apprehension of what you mean by memory 
and causality, what you mean when you feel that what we are is of 
infinite importance, because as we perish we are immortal. That is 
the one key thought around which the whole development of Process 
and Reality is woven, and in many ways I find that I am in complete 
agreement with Bradley. 


So speaks Whitehead in his essay on process and reality.* “I admit,” 
he remarks elsewhere in the same paper, “a very close affiliation with 
Bradley.”’ And in the preface to Process and Reality itself,* comparing 
his own view with that of Bradley, he finds that “the final outcome 
is after all not so greatly different.” All of which would appear to lend 
credence to the speculation that in the Bradleian view of reality a not 
inconsiderable contribution to the development of process philosophy 
is to be discerned. 

Hitherto, the existence of such a contribution, if suspected, has at 
least been thoroughly ignored. Bradleians have in general been so pre- 
occupied with the negative implications of the doctrine of Appearance 
as to have no time for consideration of the positive import of the 
theory of Reality. And for the interpreters of Whitehead, Bradley ap- 
parently does not exist. Yet consider the Bradleian teaching on Feel- 
ing, Appearance, Process, and Reality in juxtaposition with similar 
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themes in Whitehead, and the result is not only affinity, but, in many 
instances, improvement. The consensus of philosophical opinion has 
inclined to view these two philosophers as holding views alien to one 
another. That the consensus is wrong, that, on the contrary, it is to 
the Bradleian viewpoint as correcting, and corrected by, that of White- 
head that we must turn for the solution of many of the difficulties be- 
setting process philosophy it is the aim of this essay to show. 

It will be objected at the outset that no justification exists for such 
an interpretation. Bradley, we shall be told, is an absolute idealist, 
Whitehead a realistic relativist; between such idealism and realism the 
dichotomy is complete. There are, of course, reasons for such an atti- 
tude. Prime among these is the belief common to many that realism 
and idealism represent two distinct cosmological types. Few items in 
the mythology of metaphysics have wider circulation. It is the pre- 
supposition of virtually every historical classification. And yet it is a 
presupposition which requires only to be taken literally in order to 
dissolve. For what metaphysics can claim, or would care to claim, to 
be either purely realistic or idealistic? A metaphysic without a doc- 
trine of mind or interpreted experience is hardly thinkable. Reality 
encompasses elements realism dreams not of. On the other hand, Ap- 
pearance is not illusion. Whatever its character, it nonetheless remains 
a fact for explanation. On these theses both Bradley and Whitehead 
would agree. In short, the metaphysical dichotomy between realism 
and idealism lies more in their respective approaches than in their con- 
clusions. Differing methodologies can yield coalescent conclusions. 

Yet even granting this, the relationship of Bradley to process philos- 
ophy is by no means established. Bradley to all intent concludes to 
a Reality couched in terms of an immutably perfect Absolute, White- 
head to a Reality which is Creativity conceived as the locus of the 
operations of a panentheistic God. The compatibility of these conclu- 
sions cannot be simply presupposed. So much might we admit. On 
the face of it, Bradley's conception of unity does seem rather incon- 
sonant with that envisaged by Whitehead. But in fact the incom- 
patibility is more apparent than real. 

Call to mind that for Bradley the connotation of “Absolute” is not 
“the sum of things,” is not “God-independent-of-the-world,”* is not 
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“unity excluding diversity”;’ but it is that Whole which is “God-and- 
the-world,” “unity-including-diversity.” The alleged incompatibility 
disappears. “There really is within the Absolute,” Bradley remarks, 
a diversity of finite centres. There really is within finite centres a 
world of objects. . . . These things are realities, and yet, because 
imperfect, they are but appearances which differ in degree. That 
they are supplemented and without loss are all made good abso- 
lutely in the Whole we are led to conclude. But how in detail this 
is accomplished, and exactly what the diversity of finite centres 
means in the end, is beyond our knowledge.’ 
Reality, he writes elsewhere, “must be One, not as excluding diversity, 
but as somehow including it in such a way as to transform its char- 
acter.”®> The parallels with Whitehead are plain to see. Substitute 
“actual entities” for “finite centres”; for “Absolute” read “consequent 
nature of God”;’ and there is little in either of the statements of the 
one that would not be admitted by the other. 
Compare Bradley’s 
For me the Absolute is there to see that nothing in the world is lost. 
That effort which for our vision is wasted, passes over beyond our 
vision into reality and is crowned with success.” 
with Whitehead’s 
He [God] saves the world as it passes into the immediacy of his 
own life. It is the judgment of a tenderness which loses nothing 
that can be saved. It is also the judgment of a wisdom which uses 
what in the temporal world is mere wreckage.” 
A further affinity appears. Presupposed by both statements is a doc- 
trine of transmutation (passage over), which is by Whitehead explic- 
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itly categorized” and by Bradley implicitly acknowledged throughout 
his work.” It is this common employment of “transmutation,” together 
with its cosmological presupposition of “the universal immanence of 
feeling,” which serves to link the two philosophies in one tradition 
and make consonant the “Absolute” of the one with the “God” of the 
other. How this linkage may in detail be justified and what signif- 
icance for the future of process philosophy it holds remain for expli- 
cation. 


I 


The explication falls naturally into three parts, corresponding to 
the three levels of experience delineated by Bradley: (a) infrarela- 
tional experience (feeling); (b) relational experience (Appearance); 
(c) suprarelational experience (The Absolute—Reality ). At each level 
we shall encounter elements common to both Bradley and Whitehead. 
Of perhaps more importance is the fact that at each level we will also 
meet much in the philosophy of the one seemingly alien to the view- 
point of the other. Should such basic differences as may appear prove 
irreconcilable, our whole aim would be invalidated. The comparison 
and analysis which follows is undertaken in the conviction that there 
is nothing in the viewpoint of the one intrinsically alien to the position 
of the other, but that, on the contrary, such differences of expression 
and theory as will be encountered admit of fusion into a synthesis at 
once more coherent and consistent than either view taken in isolation. 

For Bradley, as for Whitehead, feeling is the final given fact in 
which Reality finds temporal expression.** “Feeling,” he insists, “is the 
beginning, and it is the source of all material, and it forms the enfold- 
ing element and abiding ground of our world.” “Nothing,” he con- 
tinues, “in the end is real but what is felt, and for me nothing in the 
end is real but that which I feel.”*” Only in feeling, he concludes, do 
we directly encounter Reality.** “The real, to be real, must be felt.”” 

Yet we are not to take this to mean that Reality is to be reduced to, 
or equated with, feeling.” For feeling is, in a sense, always tran- 
scended.* Our experience constitutes a perennial process of mere 
awareness giving way to reflective consciousness. And because this is 
so, we must never, Bradley warns, lapse into the fundamental error of 
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identifying feeling with Reality.” Feeling is the ground, but it is not 
the criterion of Reality.”* “In one sense,” he remarks, 


I agree that we can never break out and pass beyond feeling.” 
Everything that is real must be felt. But, on the other side, I urge 
that our felt content is developed in such a way that it goes beyond 
and conflicts with the form of feeling as mere immediacy.” 

Given such a view, it is easy for one to see why Whitehead should 


be moved to remark that “his [Bradley's] insistence of ‘feeling’ is very 
consonant with my own conclusions.”** For the Bradleian view here 
constitutes an almost direct traversal of the Whiteheadian analysis of 
perception into modes of causal efficacy and presentational immediacy. 
The notion of feeling as transcended yet immanent in relational expe- 
rience (Whitehead’s mode of presentational immediacy) is virtually 
the same in both philosophies. Common to both also is the conviction 
that consciousness is not coextensive with experience.” “Consciousness, 
to my mind,” states Bradley, “is not original. What comes first in each 
of us is rather feeling, a state as yet without either an object or sub- 
ject.”** The parallel to Whitehead’s notion of causal efficacy is obvious. 
At this stage, whatever differences may be discerned between the 
two viewpoints seem almost wholly terminological. 

One exception to this unanimity does, however, require mention. 
The exhaustive analysis of feeling, which is the central topic of Part III 
of Whitehead’s Process and Reality, finds no parallel in Bradley; to 


22Collected Essays (Oxford: Oxford desired from desire, or of what is thought 


Univ. Press, 1935), II, 696; see also Ap- 
pearance and Reality, p. 407. 

28Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 179, 
420; Appearance and Reality, pp. 330-31. 

24 ssays on Truth and Reality, p. 157 
hile Ulireein ulrhoy. Akrfsy 

25Ibid., p. 157. 

26Process and Reality, p. viii. 

27Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 192; 
Process and Reality, p. 245. 

28Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 194. 
Note that in this passage, as throughout 
his work, “feeling” is in nowise taken as 
merely subjective (see Appearance and 
Reality, pp. 70 f., 90, 103). “Feeling,” 
for Bradley, is never simply “my feeling,” 
but is rather a state in which the feeler is 
ever at one with the felt. (See Appearance 
and Reality, pp. 236, 239). “. . . what 
I repudiate,” says Bradley, “is the separa- 
tion of feeling from the felt, or of the 
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from thinking, or the division—I might add 
—of anything from anything else. ... 
You cannot find fact unless in unity with 
sentience, and one cannot in the end be 
divided from the other, either actually or 
in idea” (Appearance and Reality, p. 129). 
This doctrine, allowing for differences due 
to terminology, is virtually identical with 
that taught by Whitehead (see Process and 
Reality, pp. 357, 359, 390). 

2°Collected Essays, II, 662. 

*°When Whitehead speaks, for example, 
of such hybrids as propositional feelings 
(Process and Reality, pp. 391 ff.) and 
judgment feelings (ibid., p. 396), he is 
clearly employing “feeling” in a sense 
which, for Bradley, would belong to the 
relational rather than the infrarelational 
level of experience. 

**Process and Reality, pp. 350, 351. 


analyze the felt, for him, is to destroy it as such.” On the surface this 
difference would seem to pose somewhat of a problem for process 
philosophies. For if Bradley is correct in his assertion that analysis is 
the death of feeling, we may well ask if “feeling” retains any univocal 
meaning when applied, as by Whitehead, to the description of stages 
of experience both lower and higher.*’ It seems possible to reconcile 
the two views only if we take the Whiteheadian use of “feeling” to 
signify no more than the continuing immanence of the feeling state in 
higher levels of experience. Fortunately for their compatibility, no 
good reason appears to exist which would rule out such an interpreta- 
tion; and it might even be argued that the difference between the two 
positions is merely one of ambiguity. In any case, it would seem that 
the Bradleian distinction of levels of experience runs less risk of de- 
generating into equivocation than does Whitehead’s division of feel- 
ings into classes. If we must follow Whitehead on this score, then the 
analysis of perception as given in his Symbolism would appear, in the 
light of the Bradleian view, to have rather more to recommend it. 
However, with the introduction of the notion of the analysis of per- 
ception, we have, following Bradley, in a sense already left feeling 
behind and entered into the realm of the relational. And here we are 
met with a curious inversion. For whereas at the infrarelational level 
Whitehead’s analysis of feelings found no counterpart in Bradley, here 
at the relational level Bradley’s critique of Appearance finds no equiv- 
alent in Whitehead! There seem to be two reasons for such an 
inversion. One, already noted in part, stems from the fact that in 
Whitehead’s analysis of feeling Bradley’s two levels (relational and 
infrarelational ) are telescoped into one. If, as Whitehead maintains,” 
relations can be given in feeling below the level of consciousness, then 
obviously any distinction between levels is somewhat artificial. How- 
ever, as against Whitehead, a strong doubt may, as we have already 
noted, be expressed as to whether or not relations as such can be 
given in unanalyzed feeling states. The second reason seems to be 
primarily one of a difference in attitude. Whitehead prefers to confine 
himself to the elaboration of his own position, leaving the repudiation 
of its alternatives to others. Insofar as he at all condescends to treat of 
presuppositions alien to those implicit in his own system, it is merely 
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to renounce them.”* In short, explication of the process view itself 
constitutes sufficient refutation of those traditional views differing 
from it. With Bradley precisely the opposite attitude prevails. Oblique 
indication of dissent from the traditional via the development of a 
new synthesis is for him hardly sufficient. One’s predecessors, he 
would maintain, however misguided their thinking, deserve at least 
the courtesy of refutation. Alien viewpoints are not disposed of 
simply by treating them as of no account. No view of Reality is so 
secure in its truth as to enable it to dispense with the task of justi- 
fying itself against views alternative to it. 

Governed by this attitude, Bradley undertakes in Book I of Appear- 
ance and Reality to analyze the claim of rationalistically oriented meta- 
physics to have understood the nature of Reality. His method is to 
examine in turn all those conceptions making claim to represent ulti- 
mate reality—that is, will, substance, self, and so on—and to find the 
claim of each vitiated by inconsistency, and inconsistency which comes 
to light in the one factor exhibited in common by all; that is, relations. 
For, he concludes, we can no more understand relations that we can 
do without them.* “The arrangement of given facts into relations and 
qualities may be necessary in practice, but it is theoretically unintel- 
ligible. The reality, so characterized, is not true reality, but is appear- 
ance.” ** 

Of course, no metaphysics or ontology with any pretensions to ad- 


327 bid., p. viii. 

88The point deserves much greater clari- 
fication. Unfortunately, to provide such 
would entail a major digression from our 
main theme. We can here but note that 
the significance of this Bradleian doctrine 
of relations for this main theme should be- 
come more apparent as the development 
of this theme progresses. 

%4Anpearance and Reality, p. 21. 

357 bid., pp. 166, 397. The mistake of in- 
terpreting Appearance as meaning the il- 
lusory rather than the finite (its true mean- 
ing for Bradley) has often been made. 
Whitehead himself appears to have been 
guilty of such a misinterpretation (see 
Process and Reality, p. 289 and Essays in 
Science and Philosophy, p. 88). It is in- 
teresting to speculate how much greater 
Whitehead’s recognition of his debt to 
Bradley must have been had he clearly 
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understood that Appearance connotes not 
illusion but finitude. 

8°Fssays on Truth and Reality, pp. 63- 
64, 272. 

87Appearance and Reality, p. 511. 

88Tbid. 

8°R. D. Mack’s Appeal to Immediate Ex- 
perience constitutes one refreshing excep- 
tion to this attitude. 

*°As presented in Book Two of Appear- 
ance and Reality and subsequently in the 
Essays. 

“Tf there is anything in philosophy of 
which I am fully assured, it is this, that to 
seek to discuss the nature of truth apart 
from a theory of ultimate reality ends and 
must end in futile self-deception” (Essays 
on Truth and Reality, p. 149). 

“Appearance and Reality, pp. 119, 123. 

48Tbid., p. 403. 


equacy can safely ignore the level of the rational. Bradley would be 
the first to admit that the rational is, at least, an integral component 
of the real. But this is not, he would argue, to say that the rational 
exhausts the real, that we can merely by reflective thought attain to 
final epistemological and metaphysical truth. Such final truth, in the 
Bradleian view, can only be that truth which is the recognition of the 
Absolute qua Absolute. For Bradley, the Absolute alone is Reality. 
All else—that is to say, everything limited or contingent—is not Reality, 
but that Appearance which is its finite manifestation. However, it 
should always be kept in mind that in speaking thus of “Appearance” 
Bradley is not denying the reality of the external world. Appearance is 
not illusion;** nor is it to be regarded as an other to Reality in the 
sense that nonbeing is an other to Being. Appearance is never simply 
mere appearance.*’ Rather it is Reality as incompletely apprehended. 
[These] facts and views partial and one-sided, incomplete and so 
incoherent—things that offer themselves as characters of a Reality 
which they cannot express, and which present in them moves them 
to jar with and to pass beyond themselves—in a word appearances 
are [he insists] the stuff of which the Universe is made.” 
“If we take them in their proper character we shall be prone neither 
to overestimate nor to slight them.”* 

Unfortunately, the injunction to take Appearance in its “proper 
character” has been, by Bradleian critic and disciple alike, usually 
ignored.” The implications for contemporary rationalism of Bradley’s 
critique of relations have been such as to draw the attention of most 
commentators away from his positive doctrine of Reality“ and to find 
in the negative philosophy of Book I of Appearance and Reality his 
basic contribution to metaphysics. That such a concentration on the 
negative is a mistake of the first order it seems hardly necessary to 
point out. The general tenor of the whole of Bradley’s work is so 
clearly oriented toward the development of a positive doctrine of 
Reality” that it is difficult to imagine the critics being so misled. The 
analysis of relational experience (the realm of Appearance) is a neces- 
sary component within any philosophy of Reality.” It is a necessary 
stage in any defensible conception of suprarelational experience, since 
this latter must, by definition,“* encompass all subordinate levels of 
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experience. But it is not, nor could it hardly be, a philosophy in itself.“* 
What is its role and significance? Bradley, summarizing his teaching, 


has this to say: 


Everything so far, which we have seen, has turned out to be appear- 
ance. It is that which, taken as it stands, proves inconsistent with 
itself, and for this reason cannot be true of the real. But to deny 
its existence or to divorce it from reality is out of the question. For 
it has a positive character which is indubitable fact, and, however 
much this fact may be pronounced appearance, it can have no place 
in which to live except reality. And reality, set on one side and 
apart from all appearance, would assuredly be nothing. Hence what 
is certain is that, in some way, these inseparables are joined. This 
is the positive result which has emerged from our discussion.“® 
In sum, everything finite is an appearance of the one reality and can- 
not be conceived either as illusion or as real in itself. This is the 
fundamental lesson to be gained from Bradley’s analysis of appear- 
ance. Unfortunately, it is a lesson which has hitherto had virtually no 
acknowledgment either from Whitehead or his followers. Yet for 


44This point seems not to have been 
clearly realized by Bradleian critic R. G. 
Ross. In his Skepticism and Dogma Ross 
interprets “feeling” as being merely a 
“mythical given” (pp. 105-6) and finds 
Bradley’s philosophy to be, in sum, a com- 
plex manner of begging the ontological 
argument (p. 107). Such a conclusion 
would have force were Bradley no more 
than the intellectualist Ross apparently 
takes him to be. That Bradley is not mere- 
ly an intellectualist is witnessed not only 
by his insistence on feeling as the one path 
to Reality (Essays on Truth and Reality, 
p. 160), but also by his explicit repudia- 
tion of the intellectualist label itself 
(ibid., p. 124)! 

45 Anpearance and Reality, p. 114. 

4éHere again we have an illustration of 
the fallacy of judging content by label 
(see p. 2). Taken in the sense in which 
the labels “relativist’” and “absolutist” are 
descriptively pertinent, the philosophies of 
Whitehead and Bradley prove to be (para- 
doxically? ) not contrary but complemen- 
tary. See below. 

47T therefore conclude that no given 
fact is sacrosanct. With every fact of per- 
ception or memory a modified interpreta- 
tion is in principle possible, and no such 
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fact therefore is given free from all possi- 
bility of error” (Essays on Truth and Real- 
ity, p. 204). See also pp. 117, 324 ff., 343. 

48Many Bradleians will here no doubt 
protest that Bradley’s own philosophy con- 
stitutes an exception to this statement. 
Bradley himself remarks that “with regard 
to the main character of that Absolute our 
position is briefly this. We hold that our 
conclusion is certain, and that to doubt it 
logically is impossible. There is no other 
view, there is no other idea beyond the 
view here put forward. It is impossible 
rationally even to entertain the question of 
another possibility. Outside our main re- 
sult there is nothing except the wholly 
unmeaning, or else something which on 
scrutiny is seen really not to fall outside” 
(Appearance and Reality, p. 459). Strong 
words, and on the face of it they would 
seem to contravene much of what has been 
said above. Yet we should keep in mind 
that at this stage of the analysis we are 
still marking the implications of the doc- 
trine of appearance. The implications, 
meaning, and compatibility of this “main 
result” vis-a-vis Whitehead still remain 
for explication. 

“°Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 66- 
67, 132-33, 182, 188, 445-46. 


process philosophy it is a lesson of immense significance as attention 
to its implications will reveal. 

Whitehead is a relativist; and for him all cosmologies, his own 
included, are but hypotheses. Their justification is always pragmatic, 
and each in its turn will suffer supersession. Bradley is an absolutist, 
and for him all philosophies are but finite and imperfect attempts to 
describe that infinite perfection which is the Absolute. One a relativist, 
the other an absolutist, and yet their respective doctrines seem to come 
to the same thing.** For if everything finite is appearance, then every- 
thing, it would seem, must be hypothetical. For used in their meta- 
physical sense, “appearance” and “hypothesis” are each synonyms for 
the other. Thus the various philosophies of appearance discriminated 
by Bradley may with equal facility be viewed as alternative cosmo- 
logical hypotheses. If no philosophy can claim final truth—since (in 
Bradley's view) even final truth would be a truth about reality, and 
not that Reality which it is about*’—then once again all philosophies 
are hypothetical;“* and the criterion for choice among them will be, 
as is acknowledged by both Bradley and Whitehead, pragmatic of 
necessity.*° 

So much is common ground. What is, however, not common is the 
respective justification each has to offer for his position. Whitehead’s 
philosophy, as we noted above, is primarily descriptive, rarely polem- 
ical. He delineates but does not justify (at least in the sense of under- 
taking to refute his opponents). For Bradley, on the other hand, the 
analysis of the Book of Appearance stands as detailed justification for 
the view that all rationalization is essentially hypothetical. But if this 
is so, then the significance for process philosophy of Bradley's teach- 
ing concerning the universality of Appearance is plain to see. It is 
simply this: The critical justification of metaphysical relativism (the 
doctrine that philosophies are hypotheses) is to be found not in 
Whitehead, metaphysical relativism’s great exponent, but in Bradley’s 
Book of Appearance. To the degree that the thesis of this Book is 
valid, to that degree is the doctrine of hypothesis vindicated. Para- 
doxical though it may seem, the case for the open system has been 
best made by one whose own system is apparently the antithesis of 
openness! 
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Yet because appearance may be identified with hypothesis, it by no 
means follows that process (as defined by Bradley) is identifiable with 
reality (as defined by Whitehead). On the contrary, the disagreement 
between Bradley and Whitehead as regards their respective concep- 
tions of process appears to be such as to reduce to triviality such affin- 
ities as we have heretofore noted. 

Process, for Whitehead, is the very essence of reality. “Process,” he 
remarks, “is the becoming of experience.” And as we have found it 
to be for Bradley, so also is it for Whitehead that what is not experi- 
ence is nothing. In short, for Whitehead process is ultimate. For 
Bradley, on the other hand, process is ultimate only in the strictly 
limited sense in which appearance itself may be said to be ultimate.” 
Process, for Bradley, is not the essence of reality, but is rather that 
which appears within reality. Reality contains process,” but process 
is not reality. Process, change, progress—all these are, for Bradley, of 
no meaning save as appearances within a Whole which is itself none 
of them. “For the improvement or decay of the universe seems non- 
sense, unmeaning or blasphemous. While, on the other hand, faith in 
the progress or persistence of those who inhabit our planet has nothing 
to do with metaphysics.”™ 

Must we then take this to imply that Bradley’s final viewpoint is 
that of Parmenidean monism? There are passages which would seem 
to support such a conclusion. “This one Reality,” he notes, “enters into, 


but is itself incapable of evolution and progress®. . . We must remem- 
ber that the universe is incapable of increase® . . . Progress and decay 
are alike incompatible with perfection ... For nothing perfect, 


nothing genuinely real can move. The Absolute has no seasons.”*” 
Taken in isolation, such statements would appear to justify the con- 
viction that in Bradley’s view Parmenides has finally conquered process. 
Taken in the context of his whole work, however, a somewhat different 
picture emerges. A monist Bradley surely is; but monism is a word 
of many senses, and even the most cursory attention to Bradley’s teach- 
ing should suffice to convince that whatever may be the sense in which 
©°Process and Reality, p. 252. °° Appearance and Reality, pp. 442, 444, 


‘That is to say, in the sense that “the 445; Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 337, 
Reality is itself nothing at all apart from 344, 411. 


appearances” (Appearance and Reality, p. 54Appearance and Reality, p. 344. 
488). '8Thid., p. 442. 

“Appearance and Reality, p. 550; Es- 5efbid., p. 445. 
says on Truth and Reality, p. 344. 5"Thid., p. 442. 
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it is applicable, Parmenidean is not it. 

For consider: If monism be taken as Parmenidean, then the whole 
of Bradley's teaching with regard to Feeling and Appearance must be 
repudiated as either pointless or contradictory. If Reality is changeless 
perfection, then it is meaningless to say, as Bradley has done, that it 
is approachable in Feeling, even if the function of this latter be no 
more than to provide a basis for analogy. If the essence of the 
Absolute is immutability, then it is difficult to see how Appearance can 
be anything but illusion. Yet, as we have seen, Bradley is most explicit 
in his contention that Appearance is never simply mere appearance. 

We must remember that monism as such is not incompatible with 
the claims of Feeling and Appearance. Monism in itself does not 
entail the identification of Oneness with immutability. To deny that 
the Heracleitan viewpoint is ultimate is not to assert the ultimacy of 
the Parmenidean. For both views may stand as poles within a Reality 
identifiable with neither. To say that change is not ultimate is not to 
infer that it is mere illusion, any more than to deny ultimacy to the 
changeless is to acquiesce to the finality of process. Both poles, the 
abiding and the flux, must be interpreted as aspects of Reality and 
not Reality itself if we are to avoid the inconsistency and contradiction 
involved in setting up either pole as the expression of Reality. 

In advancing such an interpretation I am, of course, aware that I 
may be pressing Bradley to a conclusion to which he would not assent. 
To say, on the one hand, that Bradley is not a Parmenidean and on 
the other to contend that, if consistent, he ought not be a Parmenidean, 
is to say two entirely different things. In arguing above that the doc- 
trines of Feeling and Appearance imply the denial of Parmenidean 
monism, we have perhaps been contending more for the latter of these 
two statements (that is, that consistency requires the rejection of 
Parmenidean monism) than for the former. That the former is itself 
true, that Bradley’s monism cannot possibly be Parmenidean, but that 
it is, on the contrary, a monism of an entirely different sort—compatible 
with, rather than alien to, that notion of unity envisaged by process 
philosophy—becomes clear when we turn, as we must now do, to the 
consideration of the meaning and implications of that suprarelational 
Experience which is the Absolute in and for itself. 
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Unity is a word having many synonyms, and thus it is that in 
Bradley’s philosophy Reality takes various names. It is the Universe, 
conceived as one complete system.” It is the Whole, regarded as that 
unity binding all finite centers into One identity.” Because it alone is 
truly unity-in-diversity, it is spoken of as the Individual,” perfect and 
sufficient unto itself. Because in it all will, thought, and feeling are 
transmuted and absorbed, it is described as Experience.” For every- 
thing, says Bradley, “is experience, and also experience is one.”” But 
most of the time Reality is named the Absolute, which is, by Bradley, 
defined as that “one system [whose] contents are nothing but sentient 


58Anpearance and Reality, p. 480; Es- 
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59 Appearance and Reality, pp. 403-4. 

6°Tbid., p. 217. 

81Jbid., p. 489; Essays on Truth and 
Reality, pp. 246, 315. 

®2Anpearance and Reality, p. 405; Es- 
says on Truth and Reality, pp. 246, 343. 

6% Appearance and Reality, p. 129. 

®4Tbid., p. 130. “Then as to the oneness 
of the universe I argued in this way. Here 
is the world before us and in us, a world 
full of content and diversity. To try to ex- 
plain this away would clearly be foolish, 
but, as we take the world up, it contra- 
dicts itself. In that character, then, we 
must assume that our world is not true or 
real; and yet, because it is, it must some- 
how with all its diversity be real. But... 
it cannot be plural, for that is self-con- 
tradictory, and every division and distinc- 
tion pre-supposes and rests on a unity. 
Hence we are forced to take the whole 
mass of facts as all being one in such a 
way as also and without abridgement to 
be free from discrepancy” (Collected Es- 
says, II, 683). 
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Bernard Bosanquet, The Principle of 
Individuality and Value (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1912), p. 362 n. 

72See especially Appearance and Reality, 
pp. 240, 241, 245; Essays on Truth and 
Reality, pp. 242-44, 246. 

78R, D. Mack, in his The Appeal to Im- 
mediate Experience, appears guilty of a 
fundamental error when he _ interprets 
Bradley’s search for Reality as an attempt 
to recover an undifferentiated whole of 
feeling (p. 14). Whatever Bradley’s goal, 
it surely is not an “attempt to get back to 
immediate experience as a place where 
thought can rest with certainty in its own 
validity” (p. 15). To argue, as Mack does, 
that “for Bradley, the search for immediate 
experience is the search for Reality itself, 
for Reality as immediately felt” (p. 15) 
is to ignore completely Bradley’s oft-re- 
peated thesis that the function of feeling 
vis-a-vis Reality is to provide not a literal 
but an analogical description of Reality. 
(See Appearance and Reality, pp. 92, 140, 
213, 215-16, 223). Professor Mack might 
have avoided such a fundamental misin- 
terpretation had he noted Bradley’s reply 
to a criticism by E. H. Strange. Says Brad- 
ley: “Mr. Strange apparently takes me to 
identify feeling with reality. Everything, I 
understand him to say, arises out of feeling 
and returns into it. This, of course, is to 
me a fundamental mistake for which I am 
in no way responsible” (Collected Es- 
says, II, 696). 

74 Appearance and Reality, p. 140. 


experience,’** that which “holds all possible content in an individual 
experience where no contradiction can remain.” Yet such a definition 
provides us but with half a picture, for if the Absolute is the all- 
inclusive,” it is also that which is actually present and working within 
each finite center.°° “We have,” remarks Bradley, “. . . the Absolute 
Reality appearing in and to finite centres and uniting them in one 
experience.” It matters little that this “immanence of the Absolute in 
finite centres, and of finite centres in the Absolute, [must be] set down 
as inexplicable.” The important point is that in a very literal sense 
the Absolute is conceived by Bradley to be at once Whole and in every 
part, at once immanent and all-inclusive. “The Universe is,” he con- 
tends, “substantially one with each of us, and actually, as a Whole, 
feels and wills and knows itself within us.” “For me,” he concludes, 
every kind of process between the Many is a state of the Whole in 
and through which the Many subsist. The process of the Many, 
and the total being of the Many themselves, are mere aspects of 
the one Reality which moves and knows itself within them, and 
apart from which all things and their changes and every knower 
and every known is all absolutely nothing.” 

We have only to compare such a view with Whitehead’s conception 
of the function of the consequent nature of God in order to see how 
far removed from any taint of Parmenideanism it really is. Indeed, so 
far removed from Parmenidean monism is it that no less an idealist 
than Bosanquet has taken Bradley to task for stressing the immanental 
character of the Absolute to such extent as to—for Bosanquet—lean 
dangerously close to panpsychism.” Should any further evidence as 
to the non-Parmenidean character of Bradley’s monism be required, 
a collation of those passages suggestive of Bradley’s panpsychistic lean- 
ings should suffice.” 

With the elucidation of the immanental character of the Bradleian 
Absolute, the description of Reality as the “perfect individual” and as 
“a single sentient Experience” takes on new and significant meaning. 
For only if Reality can be thus described does a knowledge of the 
Absolute become possible. This is not to say that, in feeling, we come 
literally to know the Absolute,” since “fully to realize the existence of 
the Absolute is, according to Bradley, for finite beings impossible.”™ 
“But,” he adds, “the whole question turns on the sense in which we 
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are to understand ‘knowing”””* For if by “knowing” we understand 
no more than having a somewhat incomplete and abstract idea of 
the main features of Reality, then, he thinks, we may say we have a 
knowledge of the Absolute.” 

However, it must be kept in mind that for Bradley this knowledge 
is never more than analogical. Because “feeling supplies us with a 
low and imperfect example of an immediate whole,” because feeling 
“points to a superior whole above relations,” we are able, by analogy, 
to comprehend in bare outline a suprarelational whole “superior to 
and embracing all incomplete forms of life.”"” Yet what, in detail, this 
Whole comprises—this we cannot know.” 

Such a view seems to express somewhat less than that Whiteheadian 
conception of the consequent nature of God which is its counterpart. 
To grasp a “bare outline” is surely less than to comprehend that 
“weaving of God’s physical feelings upon his primordial concepts”” 
which is Whitehead’s expression of God’s function qua consequent. 
Then too, Whitehead’s presentation is always literal in intent. At least 
its limitation to the analogical is never made clear. Yet it may be 
questioned whether literality of expression is at all an asset. The 
abrupt transition from technical to almost poetic modes of expressing 
deity which has distressed so many Whiteheadians is happily avoided 
by the Bradleian device of restricting expression to the analogical. 
Add to this the fact that on Bradley’s view the connection between 
finite and infinite via feeling seems somewhat more clear than on 
Whitehead’s view, and one begins to suspect that the doctrine of 
Bradley may, despite its more limited character, at this point consti- 
tute an improvement on that of Whitehead. 

The superior flexibility of analogical description as compared with 
literal description perhaps shows to best advantage in connection with 
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78Tbid. 

Thid., p. 215. 

™8Collected Essays, II, 687. 

7° Appearance and Reality, p. 218. 

®°Tbid., pp. 453, 583. 

®1Process and Reality, p. 524. 

®2For diverse expressions of this same 
idea see Appearance and Reality, pp. 213, 


83 Appearance and Reality, p. 469. 

54Process and Reality, p. 532. 

®5>We might here remark that the pres- 
ence and importance of the concept of 
transmutation in Bradley’s philosophy poses 
an insoluble problem for those who would 
still conceive the Absolute in any Parmenid- 
ean sense. 

S®Appearance and Reality, p. 284 n.; 
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says on Truth and Reality, pp. 75, 157, 
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8"Ibid., pp. 284, 284 n., 394. 
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the key notion of transmutation. As noted earlier (in Part I), it is 
their common adherence to this concept which, in the last analysis, 
really justifies the coupling of Bradley and Whitehead in one philo- 
sophical tradition. In essence, the idea of transmutation (which is, 
incidentally, virtually identical in both philosophies) is that in the 
Absolute (the consequent nature of God) everything finite is at once 
overpowered, dissolved, and absorbed in such a way as to transform 
conflict into cosmic harmony. The diversity which is the universe be- 
comes, via transmutation, a unity in which all inconsistency and incom- 
pleteness are resolved into a higher and complete concord.” As Bradley 
puts it: 
We have an all-pervasive transfusion with a re-blending of all ma- 
terial. And we can hardly say that the Absolute consists of finite 
things, when the things, as such, are there transmuted and have lost 
their individual natures.” 
Whitehead gives voice to the same idea in a somewhat more concise 


form when he remarks that “what is done in the world is transformed 
into a reality in heaven, and the reality in heaven passes back into 
the world.”** 
The significance of such a notion becomes apparent when one reflects 
that without it Whitehead’s “consequent nature of God” has no mean- 
ing or function, and much the same might be said of Bradley’s Absolute 
as concerns its character of all-inclusiveness.** Then, too, in the idea 
of transmutation alone is to be found a solution to a problem that has 
puzzled many Bradleians; namely, the question of the status of rela- 
tions within the Absolute. Bradley clearly states in more than one 
place that the Absolute is nonrelational,** and such statements may 
and have been taken as substantiating the interpretation of Bradley 
as a Parmenidean. However, considered in the light of the idea of 
transmutation, an entirely different picture emerges. If we remember 
that for Bradley relation is, by definition, a notion applicable to the 
finite alone,*’ then we may argue that the nonrelational contains the 
relational much as the finite is absorbed within the infinite. “Non- 
relational,” as applied to the Absolute, refers, then, not to that which 
is exclusive of relations, but rather to that which as inclusive of rela- 
tions swallows them up in a transmuted Whole, in which whole their 
finite character as relations no longer remains.” 
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Should it be inquired how precisely this is accomplished, Bradley 
would reply by pointing to feelings as offering at the finite level an 
analogy in terms of which such transmutation is intelligible if not 
explicable. As relational awareness is by us perceived as transmuted 
in pure feeling, so also, in the perception of that Individual Experience 
which is the Absolute, the cosmic pattern of relations is transmuted 
and intuited as one. In Bradley’s words, “There [in the Absolute] 
somehow, we do not know how, what we think is perceived. Every- 
thing there is merged and re-absorbed in an experience intuitive, at 
once and in itself, of both ideas and facts.”*® Whitehead’s solution for 
the same problem is, of course, to invoke the category of transmuta- 
tion (Categoreal Obligation VI). This sounds much more technical 
and efficient. Actually it is somewhat less than satisfying, since (a) 
taken literally, it implies knowledge of an organic function of which it 
is difficult even to conceive and (b) it leaves unexplained the relation 
of finite to infinite. The Bradleian answer, whatever its defects, seems 
at least to avoid these two pitfalls. The restriction to analogical de- 


to the Bradleian usage of “perfection,” 
since a correct understanding of the mean- 
ing of this latter as applicable to the Ab- 
solute explicitly presupposes the distinction 
between “exclusive” and “inclusive.” The 
presupposition is here doubly important, 
for unless it is explicitly recognized, Brad- 
ley would appear to be giving a tradi- 
tional Scholastic view new dress in pred- 
icating “perfection” of the Absolute rather 
than (as in St. Thomas) of God. Thus it is 
always necessary to remember that for 
Bradley “perfection” signifies the Whole as 
inclusive of all transmuted diversities ( Ap- 
pearance and Reality, p. 216). “For per- 
fection or individuality,” he notes, “is a 
system, harmonious and thus inclusive of 
everything” (ibid., p. 366). Such a con- 
ception is really the very antithesis of the 
Scholastic notion of perfection, since, as 
against the Scholastic, Bradley would ob- 
viously deny that exclusion of imperfection 
from perfection which is the hallmark of 
the Scholastic conception of God. 

S°Appearance and Reality, p. 246; see 
also pp. 442, 443, 445; Essays on Truth 
and Reality, pp. 337, 344, 411. 

°°Process and Reality, pp. 40, 384 ff. 

*1At least he appears to have such a 
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denial in mind when he notes that “the 
Real in the end is self-subsistent, and con- 
tained wholly in itself; and its being is 
therefore not relative, nor does it admit a 
division of content from existence. In short, 
relativity and self-transcendence, or, as we 
may call it, ideality, cannot as such be the 
character of ultimate Reality” (Appearance 
and Reality, p. 309). But if “relativity” 
and “self-transcendence” be identified 
merely with ideality, rather than, as on 
Whitehead’s view, with Reality itself, while 
it of course follows that such characters 
are not, for Bradley, to be identified with 
ultimate Reality, this does not imply that 
the contraries of such characters may be 
so identified. The denial of a Heracleitan 
character to ultimate Reality justifies the 
ascription of a Parmenidean character no 
more than does the denial of the ultimacy 
of “relativity” and “self-transcendence” 
justify the ascription to Reality of char- 
acters opposite to them. For, and this is 
the vital point, neither relativity, self- 
transcendence, nor their contraries may be 
applied literally to Reality, since both are 
admittedly characters of ideality, which is 
to say—Appearances. 
®2Process and Reality, p. 533. 


scription forestalls the necessity of explaining the “how” of a cosmic 
organic function; and in feeling we have, however tenuous, at least an 
analogical bridge between finite and infinite. 

Yet whatever the final consensus as to the respective merits of these 
two interpretations of “transmutation” may be, one fact is clear, and 
that is that no philosophy for which “transmutation” is a basic element 
in the ordering of things can with consistency hold to a view of the 
universe as a static system. Inclusiveness is utterly inconsonant with 
immutability. Whether we say with Bradley that Reality contains 
process or whether, with Whitehead, we view process as the essence 
of Reality, we are in any case, as adherents to a doctrine of transmu- 
tation, committed to a system creative in some sense. I am acutely 
aware that there are in Bradley many passages which seem explicitly 
to deny this. I am cognizant of the fact that Bradley himself may have 
thought he was denying such.” And yet, how is one to reconcile the 
doctrines of feeling and transmutation with the belief in a static com- 
pleted universe? If the Absolute is Experience, transmuting the felt 
universe into the richness of the Whole, then we must, if we would be 
consistent, interpret Bradley as offering implicit assent to Whitehead’s 
conviction that 


throughout the perishing occasions in the life of each temporal 
Creature, the inward source of distaste or of refreshment, the judge 
arising out of the very nature of things, redeemer or godddess of 
mischief, is the transformation of Itself, everlasting in the being of 
God. In this way, the insistent craving is justified—the insistent 
craving that zest for existence be refreshed by the ever-present, 
unfading importance of our immediate actions, which perish and 
yet live for evermore.” 

God is everlasting, and so is the Absolute. The Absolute is perfect, 


and so is God. But that perfection excludes perfectibility and that 
everlastingness is static, this no Bradleian need admit. 


IV 


From the beginning of this paper we have been guided by a two- 
fold aim: We have endeavored to establish the common bond uniting 
the philosophies of Bradley and Whitehead; we have sought to find 
in the work of the former a basic contribution to the viewpoint of the 
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latter. The linkage between the two has, I think, been fairly estab- 
lished. In closing, it is fitting that we briefly recapitulate the nature 
of the Bradleian contribution. It is, I suggest, fourfold. 

1. The Bradleian tripartite division of experience provides a clearer 
and more concise account of the metaphysical status and function of 
Feeling than does that account which is offered in Part III of Process 
and Reality. Bradley’s definition and employment of “feeling” evinces 
a character at once less ambiguous and more concordant with received 
human experience than does that of Whitehead. 

2. The critical justification of metaphysical relativism implicit in 
Bradley’s doctrine of Appearance not only fills a large gap in the 
Whiteheadian system, but serves also to point up the fact (by no 
means clearly explicated by Whitehead) that the process view itself 
is but one of several alternative hypotheses and as such is itself relevant 
only within the realm of Appearance. 

3. The Bradleian conception of “transmutation” not only supple- 
ments that of Whitehead, but insofar as it envisages “transmutation” 
analogically rather than literally, and in so doing evades many of the 
difficulties inherent in the more literalistic Whiteheadian conception, 
it provides a preferable expression to its alternative. 

4, In arguing that our knowledge of Reality is confined to an analog- 
ical vision of general structure, Bradley suggests a means whereby the 
metaphysical extremes of Parmenidean monism and Heracleitan plural- 
ism may both be avoided and the problem of the Many and the One 
resolved in a fashion not possible, given the more literalistic White- 
headian view. For the literalism of this latter too frequently eventuates 
in a tendency to mistake the Heracleitan extreme for ultimate Reality. 

With all this we have left unsaid many things that must have been 
said were our account to be complete. We have left unconsidered the 
key problems of Time, Relations, and the nature of Abstraction. We 
have offered little defense of the position as a whole. For such omis- 
sions we can but plead the limitations of space and note that such 
defense as is possible already exists in the works of Bradley and 
Whitehead in far better form than anything we might here add. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Chronicle 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
held at Harvard University, the following officers were elected for the cur- 
rent year: president, Charles Hartshorne, University of Chicago; treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles A. Fritz, Jr., University of Connecticut; secretary, John E. 
Smith, Yale University. John Wild was elected councilor for a period of four 
years. 

THe Twenty-EicotH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION was held in Milwaukee, April 20 and 21, 1954. 
The general subject of the meeting was the existence and nature of God. 
The following were the major papers: “Ordinary Knowledge and the Phil- 
osophical Demonstrations of God’s Existence,” by Peter W. Nash, s.j.; “In- 
valid Proofs of God’s Existence,” by Vernon J. Bourke; “The Prime Mover in 
Philosophy of Nature and in Metaphysics,” by Vincent E. Smith; and “Duns 
Scotus and the Existence and Nature of God,” by Allan B. Wolter, o.F.m. 
Though the topics were of great interest, there was unfortunately very little 
time for discussion, and some major issues were raised only briefly. At the 
annual dinner, the association address was given by Richard McKeon, on 
“Contemporary French Philosophy”; and the presidential address, by James 
Collins, on “God as a Function in Modern Systems of Philosophy.” The 
papers will be printed in the annual Proceedings of the association and will 
be reviewed later. 

The newly elected president of the association is Charles J. O’Neil; the 
vice-president, Vincent E. Smith. Next year’s meeting will be held in Phila- 
delphia, April 13 and 14. 

THe WESTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
held its fifty-second annual meeting at the University of Illinois, May 6, 7, 
and 8, 1954. The section devoted to theory of knowledge presented three 
papers: “The Simply and the Literally Given in Experience,” by Virgil C. 
Aldrich; “Knowing about Semipalatinsk,” by James K. Feibleman; and “Is 
It Possible That I Am Now Dreaming?” by John O. Nelson. The section of 
practical ethics presented these papers: “Public Ethics,” by Howard O. 
Eaton; “Experiment in Teaching Ethics,” by Leo R. Ward; and “Guilt by 
Association,” by John R. Kirk. The section on Kant presented “Kant’s First 
Moral Principle,” by Marcus Singer, and “The Analytic and Synthetic as 
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Categories of Inquiry,” by Robert S. Hartman. The section on logic presented 
“Philosophical Principles and Technical Problems in Mathematical Logic,” 
by Robert Sternfeld, and “Determinables, Determinates and Ostensive Defi- 
nition,” by Leo Simons. The section on the history of philosophy presented 
“The Uses of Socrates,” by Albert W. Levi; “Is Aquinas an Aristotelian?” by 
Anthony Nemetz; and “Locke’s Abstract Ideas,” by John S. Linnell. The 
section on the theory of value presented “Beyond Relativism,” by Arthur W. 
Munk; “Psychology and the Valuing Consciousness,” by Forrest Williams; 
and “Value as a Scientific Concept,” by Cornelius Golightly. There were 
three symposia: on the nature of scientific laws, by Manley Thompson, 
William H. Hay, and Roderick Chisholm; on the significance of conscience, 
by Iredell Jenkins, John Hospers, and Philip Blair Rice; and on language 
and ontology, by O. K. Bouwsma, Henry Veatch, and Everett W. Hall. The 
presidential address, by Paul Henle, was “The Problem of Meaning.” 

Tue GuiLp or CaTHoLic LAWYERS will present its second annual confer- 
ence on natural law on December 4, 1954, and the topic will be “The Natural 
Law and the Family.” Dr. Heinrich Rommen will speak on “The Natural 
Law, Man, and Society”; Dr. Brendan F. Brown, on “The Natural Law, the 
Marriage Bond, and Divorce”; Dr. James V. Mullaney, on “The Natural Law, 
the Family and Education”; and Dr. Friedrich Baerwald, on “The Natural 
Law and the Family as an Economic Unit.” The meetings will be held in the 
auditorium of the Bar Association at 42 West 44 Street, New York. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR GENERAL SEMANTICS held a second 
national conference in co-operation with University College of Washington 
University, June 10, 11, and 12, in St. Louis. The principal address was by 
Anatol Rapoport, president of the society, on “General Semantics and the 
New Behavioral Sciences.” At the dinner meeting, the principal address was 
by S. I. Hayakawa, “Popular Songs vs. the Facts of Life.” Other papers were 
by C. W. Dalley, “Conscious Use of Models in Studying Human Behavior’; 
John J. Kessler, “Semantics from the Greek Skeptics to Korzybski”; Howard 
Boone Jacobson, “Extensional Methods in Training for Journalism”; Edmund 
S. Glenn, “Semantic Difficulties in International Communication”; Julius 
Paul, “Language and the Law”; Leo Bohanon, “How Planning for Human 
Welfare Tends to Become an End in Itself”; Alfred Fleishman, “General 
Semantics and Human Relations”; Erwin R. Reifler, “Mechanical Transla- 
tion”; Robert Plank, “Historical Illustrations of Concept Formation”; Henry 
N. Peters, “A Behavioral Theory of Value”; F. P. Kilpatrick, “Perception 
Theory and General Semantics”; Harry L. Weinberg, “The Psychiatric Tech- 
nique of Abraham Low”; W. H. Pemberton, “Self-Corrective Therapy: A 
Semantic Approach to Counseling”; Wendell Johnson, “Some Contributions 
of Stuttering Research to Personality Theory and Psychotherapy”; J. S. Bois, 
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“Semantic Psychoanalysis: The Theories of Gaston Bachelard”; and Cathe- 
rine Minteer, “A Counseling Course in the Chicago Public Schools.” 

THe Aguinas ACADEMY OF FAIRFIELD University presented a philosophi- 
cal disputation on March 9, 1954. Two sets of theses from rational psy- 
chology were defended by two seniors; four objectors, also seniors, were ap- 
pointed for each set of theses. 

Durinc THE CELEBRATION OF THE FourTH CENTENNIAL OF SAO PAULO, 
an international congress of philosophy was held, August 9 to 16, 1954, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Faculties of Philosophy and Law of the University 
of Sao Paulo and of the Pontifical Catholic University of Sao Paulo. The 
papers were to be distributed in five sections: religion and ethics, art and 
aesthetics, juridicial and social philosophy, philosophy of science, and phi- 
losophy in the Americas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HENRY G. WOLZ, Queens College 


New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes. By Norman Kemp Smith. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1953. Pp. xii +- 369. $5.00. 


A half-century’s progress in Cartesian scholarship is illustrated in the 
striking contrast between Professor Smith’s new book on Descartes and 
his Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy published in 1902. In the past, even 
competent investigators, misled by a surface simplicity, were quick to point 
out weaknesses and inconsistencies in Descartes’s writings; now with a more 
profound understanding has come a willingness to re-examine issues which 
were thought to be settled once and for all. 

The famous “Cartesian circle” is a case in point. So general was the 
belief in the circularity of Descartes’s argument that Professor Smith, in his 
earlier work, referred to it simply in a footnote: “The petitio principii lies 
in his using principles which he holds to be truths evident to the natural 
light of reason, to prove God’s existence, and then guaranteeing the validity 
of reason by the veracity of God” (p. 54, n. 1). In the New Studies Professor 
Smith maintains that Descartes never questioned the truth of what is clearly 
and distinctly presented in immediate experience, but that he merely doubted 
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whether such intuitively perceived truths could be relied upon to hold in 
the future. It is, therefore, the eternal aspect of the ideas and not the ideas 
themselves which, according to Descartes, require to be certified by a good 
and immutable God; and since Descartes claims that the proof for the exist- 
ence of such a God can be made to rest exclusively on immediately experi- 
enced truths, the circularity of the argument is avoided (New Studies, 
pp. 273 ff.). 

While the charge of circularity used to be leveled against Descartes’s 
metaphysics, his scientific method was said to be afflicted with a dichotomy. 
For on the one hand Descartes claimed to be able to proceed deductively 
from the simple natures; on the other hand he insisted on experimentation, 
especially in his anatomical inquiries. In the New Studies the dichotomy 
is resolved. Professor Smith no longer maintains, as he did in what he now 
calls his “prentice-work” (p. v), that “Descartes speaks as if the mind 
could from the conceptions of extension, figure, and motion, directly de- 
velop all the particularity and variety of the real” (Studies, p. 41). The 
simple natures he now sees as general guides (New Studies, p. 67). They 
may tell us, for example, that we must look for a mechanistic type of ex- 
planation, but only observation and experimentation will reveal the specific 
mechanical causes at work in a given situation: “Accordingly, while the 
simples may suffice for the purpose of delimiting and defining with precision 
and finality the range of possible alternatives, yet in order to discover what 
is actually in being we have to fall back upon the sensuously experienced 
» tons eh iDids D.. 93): 

The rationalism of Descartes thus appears to be far less extreme than it 
was formerly thought to be. Furthermore, Professor Smith presents evidence 
which shows that Descartes was aware of two alternative methods of inquiry 
(ibid., pp. 125-26). The ideal method is based on the belief that the ob- 
servable phenomena are subject to a certain order from which, if it were 
known, they could be deduced. But as Descartes became increasingly aware 
of the complexity of nature, he had to reconcile himself to the fact that, in 
specific fields of inquiry, the real causes often elude us and that we must 
then resort to the more laborious method; that is, “we have to fall back on 
a hypothetical type of procedure, arguing in an a priori manner, and con- 
jecturally, from the sensuously experienced appearances to one or other of 
their conceivably possible alternative causes” (ibid., p. 96). Certain knowl- 
edge does not, of course, result from this indirect method, and, reflecting a 
pragmatic turn of mind, Descartes is quoted as saying: 

For the [practical] purposes of life, it is . . . as useful to know the 

causes thus imagined [i.e., hypothetically postulated] as it would be to 


know the true causes. . . . And I shall believe that I have done enough, 
if the causes I have expounded are such that all the effects to which they 
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can give rise are found to be similar to those which we [in ordinary sense 

experience] see in the world, and that I have no need to inquire whether 

it is by them or by others that they are producd (Princ. IV, par. 204; 

New Studies, pp. 97-8). 

Professor Smith’s new approach to Descartes clearly shows that the simple 
natures are far from self-sufficient and that it is not enough “attentively to 
contemplate them, as a magician might gaze into a crystal sphere, and [see 
them] unfold from the bosom of their transparency the whole series of 
properties and modifications of which they are capable” (Studies, p. 41). 
Sense experience, for Professor Smith, now plays a much more active part 
in Descartes’s method. In fact, Descartes is now said to acknowledge a two- 
fold function of the senses: They first supply the data through the analysis 
of which the simples are discovered; and secondly they provide the phenom- 
ena which arouse our curiosity, such as the phases of the moon, the flux and 
reflux of the tides, without which no need for explanation would be felt and 
no inquiry could get under way. 

Professor Smith is at his best when he brings to light Descartes’s empirical 
tendencies, which were so persistently neglected in the past. However, 
when he deals with the philosopher’s thought as a whole, he fails to perceive 
as much cohesion as one might reasonably expect. His exposition at times 
leaves him with disparate elements which could have been connected with- 
out difficulty if he had proceeded a bit farther in the same direction. For 
instance, although he is fully aware that Descartes searched for certainty 
intuitively perceived, he does not always use this fact to full advantage as 
a principle of explanation. When he states the reason for Descartes’s re- 
jection of the syllogistic method, he rightly refers to Descartes’s demand for 
direct experience of the truth: “In using the syllogism the mind is taught 
not itself to see truth but to believe it on the authority of the syllogistic 
rules” (New Studies, p. 68). Furthermore, “particular truths, Descartes is 
prepared to maintain, are known by the same process by which we appre- 
hend the corresponding universals, namely, by intuition; and, as possessing 
the same intrinsic underived validity, do not require to be derived from 
them” (ibid., p. 69). However, there is another and perhaps more profound 
reason for Descartes’s opposition to the syllogism, a reason which Professor 
Smith does not mention. The conclusion of a valid syllogism is true only if 
the premises are true. Now, one of the premises must be a universal; and 
in order to establish it as true syllogistically, it must in turn be derived from 
a still broader principle, and so on. The Scholastics, therefore, had to 
choose between the postulation of an absolute reality and an infinite regress 
which would destroy the very possibility of an explanation. Of course, they 
decided in favor of an absolute principle of explanation. But then, no par- 
ticular thing can be completely known unless it is known in relation to all 
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things; and since the absolute principle escapes human comprehension, no 
certainty can be obtained in any realm or inquiry dealing with individual 
things, such as the natural sciences. Since Descartes’s acknowledged objec- 
tive is to construct a science of certain truths, he could not possibly employ 
a logic, such as the syllogistic logic, which would make his objective not 
only factually but theoretically unattainable. As a result, in order to secure 
a firm foundation for his own logic of intuition, Descartes had to make sig- 
nificant alterations in Thomistic theology. He had to make the eternal 
verities dependent upon the will of God, who implants them into the mind 
of man. These truths thus not only become accessible to intuition but are 
knowable in their entirety. In this manner Descartes established the possi- 
bility of obtaining certainty even in restricted fields of investigation. 

In his discussion of Descartes’s opposition to the syllogism, Professor Smith 
makes good use of Descartes’s demand for intuition but neglects a considera- 
tion of his quest for certainty; in connection with the proof for the existence 
of God in the Meditations, he does not take sufficient account of the fact 
that the goal of Descartes’s inquiry is an intuitive perception of certainty. 
If the purpose of the Meditations is to lead the reader to the vision of a 
truth, then the more fruitful approach would seem to be psychological or 
pedagogical rather than logical. Such an approach might show, not that 
Descartes simply allowed “inherited Scholastic assumptions to take charge 
of his argument” (ibid., p. 298), as Professor Smith seems to think, but 
that he merely started out with the terms familiar to the Doctors of the 
Sacred Faculty of the Sorbonne, to whom the Meditations were dedicated, 
and gradually led them over to the new meaning which the terms had ac- 
quired in his own philosophy. The traditional idea of causality, for instance, 
is reduced to that of necessary connection and at the end of the last 
argument the reader is made to see the doubting, thinking, existing, imper- 
fect self as inseparably linked to a perfect being which is the source not 
only of the awareness of the self as a finite being but of its very existence. 
It would then still be true to say that Descartes’s “ontological” argument is 
dependent on the preceding arguments, a view which Professor Smith 
seems to share with Hamelin and Gilson (ibid., p. 304); but this depend- 
ence, instead of being logical, would be only a psychological dependence. 

Descarte’s theology is intimately related to the rest of his thought, and 
misunderstandings in this area easily lead to discrepancies elsewhere. How- 
ever, since most modern readers are unwilling to carry an explanatory process 
to a point where Descartes’ theology would begin to function, they will not 
be troubled by Professor Smith’s shortcomings in this respect, while the 


book as a whole is likely to rid them of many a misconception of Descartes’s 
philosophy. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT 
_ PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN NORTH AMERICA 


For the purposes of this bibliography, “philosophy” will be understood in a 
very broad sense. It will include works in other fields—such as sociology, aesthetics, 
and politics—that involve philosophical principles and problems. 

“Current” books will be understood to include new books, revised editions, and 
reprints if the previous printing had been out of stock for a notable period of 
time, or if there is a notable difference in price, format, and the like. 


The procedure is as follows: 

1. Books announced for publication will be listed in the issue which next appears 
after the announcement is received. 

2. Books actually published will be listed in the subsequent issue, even though 
they were already listed in accordance with No. 1 above. 

3. Books received by THE Mopvrern ScHootman will be listed with full biblio- 
graphical information and a descriptive and/or critical note in the subse- 
quent issue, even though they were already listed in accordance with No. 1 
and/or No. 2. This will be done even if a full review is to appear later. 


Apams, E. M. Logic Problems: A Student's Manual. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1954. Pp. 144. Paper, $1.60. 

. The Fundamentals of General Logic. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 

1954. Pp. 384. $4.00. 

ApamMs, Henry Carrer. Relation of the State to Industrial Action, and Economics 
and Jurisprudence. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

Aesthetics and Language. Ed. with an introd. by William Elton. New York: 
Philosophical Lib., 1954. Pp. vi + 186. $4.75. 

This is a collection of articles on aesthetics by members of the school of 
philosophical analysis. The authors are O. K. Bouwsma, W. B. Gallie, Stuart 
Hampshire, Arnold Isenberg, Helen Knight, Beryl Lake, Margaret Mac- 
Donald, J. A. Passmore, Gilbert Ryle, and Paul Ziff. The first two articles 
are general; then topics of feeling, expression theory, and intuitionist theories 
are taken up; the remaining essays touch on artistic criticism, the nature of 
_critical judgment, appreciation, and the nature of the object of art. 

As is their habit, the philosophers of this school attack confusion, and in 
this case they undoubtedly have plenty of scope for their ingenuity. But 
their habit of reading other authors as literally as they intend to be taken 
becomes a little boring after ten pages. What they have to offer apart from 
meticulous criticism is indiscernibly small. 

Auicutert, DANTE. The Divine Comedy. Tr. by H. R. Huse. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1954. Pp. 510. Paper, 95¢ 

—. The Inferno. Tr. by John Ciardi. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press; 
August 20, 1954. 50¢ 

—, On Monarchy and Three Political Letters. Tr. with an introd. by Donald 
Nicholl. New York: Noonday Press; Nov., 1954. $2.75. 

Aiport, Gorpon Wiiarp. The Nature of Prejudice. Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley, 1954. Pp. 555. $5.50. 

Arser, AcNes Ropertson. The Mind and the Eye. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1954. Pp. 156. $3.00. 

Arnuem, Ruvoir. Art and Visual Perception, A Psychology of the Creative Eye. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1954. Pp. 424. $10.00. 
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ARNOLD, Macpa B.; Gasson, JouN A., s.J., and OTHERS. The Human Person. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1954. Pp. x + 593. $5.75. 

This book, subtitled “An Approach to an Integral Theory of Personality,” 
consists of a group of essays by ten Catholic psychologists. It is an attempt 
to formulate a scientific theory of human personality in terms which will, on 
the one hand, take account of all the areas of relevant psychological data 
and, on the other, will be in harmony with the Christian concept of the 
human person. Each essay is annotated, and there are indices of names and 
subjects. 

The book is divided into five parts: the science of psychology, personality 
structure, personality integration, psychotherapy and self-integration, and 
self-integration through religion. 

AvErBAcH, Ericu. Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature. 
Tr. by Willard R. Trask. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1953. Pp. 563. 
$7.50. 

Austin, Joun. The Province of Jurisprudence Determined and the Uses of the 
Study of Jurisprudence. New York: Noonday Press; Oct., 1954. $3.00. 

AvERROES. Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem. Ed. by Harry Blum- 
berg. With Hebrew text. Cambridge: Mediaeval Acad. of America, 1954. 
$5.00. . 

Avey, AtBert E. Handbook in the History of Philosophy. “College Outline Series.” 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1954. Pp. xvi + 320. Paper, $1.50. 

This survey attempts too much. It includes not only the major thinkers, 
but also most of the minor figures. Not only subtle nuances but even basic 
considerations are suppressed in the treatment of positions of any complexity. 
Modern thought is treated at somewhat greater length. There is an appendix 
defining various philosophical schools and giving the names of their chief 
adherents. There is a list of reference books for further reading in English, 
and a detailed index. 

The book can scarcely be recommended even for the nonspecialist or the 
casual reader. 

Ayer, A. J. Philosophical Essays. New York: St. Martin’s Press; June, 1954. $4.50. 

BACHRACH, ay Problems in Freedom, Harrisburg: Stackpole Co., 1954. Pp. 
480. $5.00. 

BakER, JOHN RanpaL. Abraham Trembley of Geneva, Scientist and Philosopher, 
1710-1784. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. 278. $7.50. 

Barnuart, T. A.; DONNELLY, WitLr1aM A.; and Smiru, Lewis C., Jr. Viewpoints. 
nae for Analysis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. xi + 456. 

3.95. 

Recent programs of “general education” are again putting stress on 
thought and expression. This textbook, intended as the basis for a college 
course in composition or rhetoric, is also intended to stimulate thought in 
the major areas of a general education program. The authors have chosen 
excellent pieces (articles or sections of books) to illustrate these areas. 
Critically used, this book can be very valuable. 

The book has suggestions for papers, projects, and discussions. There are 
suggestions for further work along the lines of each major section. 

BARRELL, JosEPH. A Philosophical Study of the Human Mind. New York: Philo- 
sophical Lib., 1954. Pp. xii + 575. $6.00. 

Though this book is called “a philosophical study,” it can be so called 
only in the large sense of the term “philosophical”—in the sense in which 
people commonly speak of “the philosophy of selling,” or the “philosophy 
of mass production.” In a more sophisticated theory of knowledge the 
present book would be accurately described as theoretical psychology. The 
author intends to give a general theoretical classification of psychological 
types. This he does by means of the polar concepts of “introvert-extrovert” 
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and “thinking-feeling types.” By placing these functions in different “posi- 
tions” in the structure of personality, the author ends up with eight main 
types of personality. The fruitfulness of this set of conceptual constructs 
does not seem to be very great. 

BAUMGARTEN, ALEXANDER GorTtiies. Reflections on Poetry: Alexander Gottlieb 
Baumgarten’s Meditationes philosophicae de nonnullis ad poema pertinenti- 
bus. Tr. with original text, preface, introd., and notes by Karl Aschen- 
brenner and William B. Holther. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1954. 
Pp. viii + 90. $3.50. 

eee ArtTuur F. Inquiry into Inquiries. Boston: Beacon Press; July, 1954. 

6.00. 

BENTLEY, JoHN Epwarp. Philosophy. Rev. ed. Patterson: Littlefield, Adams & 
Co., 1954. Pp. 171. Paper, $1.50. 

BERENSON, BERNARD. Aesthetics and History. New York: Doubleday & Co.; Oct., 
1954. 85¢ 

BERGMANN, Gustav. The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1954. Pp. 352. $4.75. 

Bercson, Henri Lours. The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. Tr. from the 
French by R. Ashley Audra and others. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 
Pp. 320. Paper, 85¢ 

Brack, Max. Problems of Analysis. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press; May, 1954. $5.00. 

BLAcKHAM, Harotp Jonn. The Human Tradition. Boston: Beacon Press, 1954. 
Pp. 259. $3.00. 

Biatmr, GLENN Myers, and Otruers. Educational Psychology. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1954. Pp. 618. $4.75. 

BLaNsHaArRD, Branp. On Philosophical Style. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press; 
July, 1954. $1.00. 

Brau, JosepH Lron (ed.). Social Theories of Jacksonian Democracy. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1954. Pp. 411. $3.00; paper, $1.75. 

Bow ez, Joun. Politics and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century. New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 512. $4.50. 

Brineman, P. W. Nature of Physical Theory. New York: Dover Pubns.; Sept., 
1954. $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

Brovupy, Harry S. Building a Philosophy of Education. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954, Pp. 495. $5.00. 

BrumBaucn, RoperT SHERRick. Plato’s Mathematical Imagination. Bloomington: 
Indiana Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 320. $8.00. 

BRuNO DE Jesus Maria (ed.). Love and Violence. New York: Sheed and Ward; 
Sept., 1954. $4.00. 

Bryson, Lyman. Drive toward Reason: In the Service of a Free People. New 
York: Harper & Bros.; July, 1954. $2.50. 

Bryson, LyMan, and Oruers (eds.). Symbols and Values: An Initial Study. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 845. $6.00. 

Burtt, E. A. The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. Rev. ed. New 
York: Doubleday & Co.; Oct., 1954. 85¢ 

Catyoun, Rosert L.; Mitter, Perry; Nuzpunr, RemnHoup; and Pusey, NATHAN. 
Religion and Freedom of Thought. New York: Doubleday & Co.; August, 
1954. Paper, $1.00. 

CanFiELp, DonaLp TREAT, and Bowman, JAMEs Haroxp. Business, Legal, and 
Ethical Phases of Engineering. 2d ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1954. Pp. 376. $6.00. 

Carter, EverETT. Howells and the Age of Realism. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.; Sept., 1954. $5.00. 

Caspart. Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor England. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press; August, 1954. $5.50. 
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Cassmer, Ernst. The Platonic Renaissance in England. Tr. by James P. Pette- 
grove. Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 207. $3.50. 

This is a translation of Die platonische Renaissance in England und die 
Schule von Cambridge, originally published in 1932, which has been read 
and approved by the author. It has an advantage over the German work 
in that the numerous quotations from the Cambridge Platonists appear 
in their original form. 

—. The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Tr. and ed. by Peter Gay. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 136. $2.75. 

CasteLt, ALBuREY. An Elementary Ethics. New York, Prentice-Hall. 

CHAMBERLAIN, New W., and Scuiiinc, JANE Metzcer. Social Responsibility and 
Strikes. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 276. $3.50. 

CHAMBERLIN, E. H. Monopoly and Competition and Their Regulation. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press; June, 1954. $7.50. 

Cuampuiss, Roum. Social Thought, from Hammurabi to Comte. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1954. Pp. 477. $5.00. 

Cups, Marouis W., and Cater, Douciass. Ethics in a Business Society. New 
York: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1954. Paper, 35¢ 

Cuoporov, Frank. Source of Rights. Irvington-on-Hudson, New York: Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, 1954. Pp. 11. Paper, apply. 

Citizenship for an Atomic Age. Washington: Govt. Printing Office; September, 
1953. Pp. 16. 15¢ 

Cuancy, Rosert. A Seed Was Sown. New York: Henry George School of Social 
Science, 1954. Pp. 124. Paper, $1.00. 

CockERILL, ELEANOR E., and Orners. A Conceptual Framework for Social Case- 
oe 2d ed. Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1953. Pp. 26. Paper, 

1.50. 

Coz, G. D. H. Marxism and Anarchism. “History of Socialist Thought,” Vol. II. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press; June, 1954. $6.00. 

Coxuins, JAMEs. A History of Modern European Philosophy. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Pub. Co., 1954. Pp. x--+ 854. $9.75. ; 

This textbook covers the period of European thought from Bacon, Galileo, 
and Newton to Bergson and Nietzsche. Unusually thorough, scholarly, and 
readable for a textbook, it still retains a textbook’s good qualities of clarity, 
emphasis on important points, and careful organization. The book is not 
merely a recital of facts and opinions, but also includes a critical, realistic 
appraisal of the points raised. Nevertheless, criticism and presentation are 
kept clearly distinct. 

Each chapter has a fully annotated bibliography, and additional sugges- 
tions for further reading are given in many footnotes throughout the 
chapters. There is a detailed index. 

The book will not only be a popular textbook, but will also be a standard 
reference book and consequently should be found in every college library. 

CommaceEr, Henry STEELE. Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1954. Pp. 164. $2.50. 

Conant, James B. Modern Science and Modern Man. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., 1954. Paper, 65¢ 

Conrucius. The Philosophy of Confucius. Mt. Vernon, New York: Peter Pauper 
Press, 1953. Pp. 222. $4.50. 

era renee Texts through the Ages. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1954. 

CornrortH, MauricE CAMPBELL. Historical Materialism. New York: Interna- 
tional Publs., 1954. Pp. 206. $2.50; paper, $1.50. 

CosTELLo, Harry Topp. A Philosophy of the Real and the Possible. “Woodbridge 
Lectures,” No. 4. New York.: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. Pp: 158. $2.75, 

This book presents what the author considers the leading ideas of his own 
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philosophy. The author is a naturalist of sorts; he is a realist and an empiri- 
cist about existence and causality, but he takes sharp exception to positivistic 
empiricism and its contemporary version, analytic philosophy. In addition 
to the penetrating criticism which is often humorous, he strikes positively 
by his defense of possibility and the ability of the mind to know possibility 
as well as fact, language as well as verbal symbols, meanings as well as 
propositions. In addition, he offers interesting and valuable comments on 
eae (especially logical and mathematical ones), on perception, and on 
values. 
The book contains as an appendix the author’s previously published “The 

Naturalism of Frederick Woodbridge” (Naturalism and the Human Spirit, 
ed. by Yervant H. Krikorian [Columbia Univ. Press, 19441). 

CoupENHOVE-Katrerei. Idea Conquers the World. New York: Roy Publs.; May, 
1954. $5.00. 

Crane, R. S. The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry. Toronto: 
Univ. of Toronto Press, 1953. Pp. xxi + 214. $5.50. 

Crocker, Lester G. The Embattled Philosopher, A Life of Diderot. East Lansing: 
Michigan State College Press; Oct., 1954. $5.00. 

CronsBacH, LEE JoserH. Educational Psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1954. Pp. 655. $7.50. 

Crosser, Paut K. Nihilism of John Dewey. New York: Philosophical Lib.; Sept., 
1954. $3.75. 
DANIELS, FARRINGTON, and Smiru, THoMas MarsHaty (eds.). The Challenge of 
Our Times. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub. Co., 1953. Pp. 364. $3.50. 
Danrtzic, Tosptas. Henri Poincaré, Critic of Crisis. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1954. Pp. 160. $3.00. 

—. Number, the Language of Science. 4th ed., rev. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1954. Pp. 349. $5.00. 

Davis, Joun Dents. The Moral Obligations of Catholic Civil Judges. Washington: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1954. Pp. 246. Paper, $2.50. 

Dawson, CurisTopHER Henry. Medieval Essays. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1954. Pp. 278. $3.50. 

Day, Donaxp. Evolution of Love. New York: Dial Press; Sept., 1954. $6.00. 

De Burcu, Wi.t1AM Georce. The Legacy of the Ancient World. 2 vols. Rev. ed. 
Baltimore: Penquin Books, 1954. Pp. 636. Paper, 65¢ 

Dr Conporcet, ANTOINE Nicouas. Sketch for an Historical Picture of the Progress 
of the Human Spirit. New York: Noonday Press; Spring, 1955. 


Dererrari, Roy J. (ed.). The Social Sciences in Catholic College Programs. 
_ Washington: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1954. Pp. vi + 180. Paper, 
$2.75. 
This book contains thirteen papers read at the Workshop on the Social 
Sciences in Catholic College Programs, held at the Catholic University in 
June, 1953. They run the gamut from the “challenge of the social sciences” 
to suggestions for a social science program in preparation of nurses, social 
workers, and teachers. In good workshop manner, they are more valuable 
for problems posed than for solutions offered. 
De Forest, Izetre. Leaven of Love: A Development of the Psychoanalytic Theory 
and Technique of Sandor Ferenczi. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. $3.50. 
De Lupac, Henri. Aspects of Buddhism. Tr. from the French by George Lamb. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1954. Pp. 192. $3.00. 
Det Veccuto, Giorcio, Philosophy of Law. Tr. by Thomas Owen Martin. Wash- 
ington: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1953. Pp. xxiv + 474. $6.50. 
Del Vecchio, professor of legal philosophy at the University of Rome, is 
one of the outstanding Continental legal philosophers. The author's philos- 
ophy of law is to some extent neo-Kantian and idealistic. Nevertheless, 
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there is much of value even in his systematic analysis, and many historical 
points are brilliantly conceived and well taken. 

Dr. Brendan F. Brown has contributed an introduction (pp. xi-xx); there 
are a bibliography and an index of names. 

Desan, Witrrw. The Tragic Finale. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. 
Pp. 234. $4.25. 

Dr Montcuevuw, Yves. Guide for Social Action. Chicago: Fides, 1954. Pp. 93. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Descartes, RENE. Geometry. Tr. by D. E. Smith and M. L. Latham with com- 
plete French text in facsimile. New York: Dover Pubns.; August, 1954. 
$2.95; paper, $1.50. 

—. Philosophical Works of Descartes. 2 vols. Tr. by E. S. Haldane and 
G. R. T. Ross. New York: Dover Pubns.; August, 1954. $3.95 each; paper, 
$1.95 each. 

Dewey, Joun. Essays in Experimental Logic. New York: Dover Pubns., 1954. 
Pp. 444. $3.50; paper, $1.75. 

This book was first published in 1916. It has since become a manual 
for the instrumentalists. On the one hand, the interest in the practical 
workings of the mind, the relation between logic, experience, and experiment 
and the social and human import of reasoning did need stressing. But the 
misunderstanding of the nature of pure science was a help neither to 
scientists nor to philosophers and educators. The idealistic and a priori 
tendencies, though modified by pragmatism, remained throughout Dewey’s 
thought. Historically, however, the book has been important, and anyone 
who wishes to understand contemporary instrumentalism must know some- 
thing about Dewey’s work in this field. 

Dewrrr, Norman WentTwortH. Epicurus and His Philosophy. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 388. $6.00. 

Dooian, Axciprus. Order and Law. Foreword by Most Rev. C. Lucey. West- 
minster: Newman Press, 1954, Pp. 217. $3.50. 

Durry, Bernarp. The Chicago Renaissance. East Lansing: Michigan State Col- 
lege Press; Oct., 1954. $5.00. 

Epman, Irwin. John Dewey. “Makers of American Tradition Series.” Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill; Sept., 1954. $3.00. 

EncutisH, Horace B. The Historical Roots of Learning Theory. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1954. Pp. 32. Paper, 65¢ 


Estes, Wit1aM Kaye, and Orners. Modern Learning Theory. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., 1954. Pp. 394. $5.00. 


Evaluation of Psychosurgery, Proceedings of the Third Research Conference on 
Psychosurgery, New York, N. Y., October 19 and 20, 1951. Washington: 
Govt. Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 173. Paper, $1.00. 


Evans, JosEpH W., and Warp, Lzo R. (eds.). The Social and Political Philos- 
ae of Jacques Maritain. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Oct., 1954. 
5.00. 


Everett, Mituarp S. Ideals of Life. An Introduction to Ethics and the Human- 
ities, with Readings. New York: Wiley & Sons, 1954. Pp. xiv + 736. $5.00. 
This book is intended to be a self-sufficient course in ethics or to serve 
also as an introduction to philosophy. It illustrates very well what can be 
done with an ethics not based on a metaphysics and a philosophy of man. 
With the appearance of a full discussion and of a nondogmatic attitude, 
the book is loaded with highly dogmatic assumptions—Freudian psychology, 
planned economy for efficiency, materialism, and so on. The book also illus- 
trates an antiquated “humanistic naturalism,” whose naturalism is almost 
entirely antisupernaturalism (witness the author’s extensive and labored 
attack on Catholic ethics) and whose humanism consists in softening and 
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easing the inherited mores of the society into which they are born (see, for 
example, pp. 260-61). 

Fearon, Antuur D. Concerning Knowledge. Fresno, California: Academy Library 

: Guild, 1954. Pp. 300. $5.00. 

FEstucizre, ANDRE-JEAN. Personal Religion among the Greeks. Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 186. $3.75. 

FirEMAN, Peter. Perceptualistic Theory of Knowledge. New York: Philosophical 
Lib., 1954. $2.75. 

FisHer, Marcaret. Leadership and Intelligence. New York: Bur. of Pubns., 
Teachers College, 1954. Pp. 188. $3.75. 

Frevup, Sicmunp. The Origins of Psychoanalysis. Ed. by Marie Bonaparte and 
others. New York: Basic Books, 1954. Pp. 497. $6.75. 

Friepricu, Cart J. (ed.). Totalitarianism. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
August, 1954. Pp. 450. $6.50. 

Friepricy, C. J., and McCiosxey, Rosert G. (eds.). From the Declaration of 
Independence to the Constitution; the Roots of American Constitutionalism. 
“The American Heritage Series,’ No. 6. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1954. Pp. Ixviii + 71. Paper, 75¢ 

This booklet reprints the documents basic for an understanding of the 
beginnings of the American constitutional system, including the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, plans submitted in the 
Constitutional Convention, and the Constitution with its amendments. The 
first half of the booklet is an incisive essay by the editors on the background 
of political thought, on the adoption of the documents, and on the role of 
the documents in subsequent history. 

Gannon, Timotuy J. Psychology. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1954. Pp. 494. $4.75. 

General Education Bibliography. Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 22. 
Paper, 15¢ 

Guin, Joun Lewis (ed.). For a Science of Social Man. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1954. Pp. 296. $4.00. 

God, Man and the Universe. A Christian Answer to Modern Materialism. Ed. by 
Jacques de Bivort de La Saudée. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1954. 
Pp. xvi + 421. $7.50. 

First published in Great Britain, this book is a translation of Essai sur 
Dieu, Vhomme et l'universe (Paris: Casterman, 1950), made from the third 
French edition. There is an introduction by the editor. The essays and 
their authors are: “The Existence of God and Contemporary Materialism,” 
Albert Dondeyne; “The World: Its Origin and Structure,” Antonio Romané; 
“The Origin of Life,” Felix Ruschkamp; “The Origin of Man and Recent 

* Discoveries,” G. Vanderbroek; “The Origin of Man in the Book of Genesis,” 
E. C. Messenger; “Is There a Soul?” Joseph Ternus, s.y.; “The Origin of 
Religion,” Henri de Lubac, s.j.; “The Problem of Christ,” Henri Fechner; 
“Economic and Social Conditions at the Time of the Establishment of 
Christianity,” Pierre Defrennes; “Early Christianity in its Historical Setting,” 
Joseph Huby, s.j.; “The Christian Church: Catholic and Roman,” P. A. 
Liégé, o.p.; “The Origins of the Protestant Reformation,” Joseph Duhr, s.j.; 
“Religion and Progress,” Henri du Passage, s.j.; “The Church in the Age of 
Capitalism,” Douglas T. Woodruff; “Dialectical Materialism,” Gustave André 
Wetter, s.j.; “The Problem of Evil,” Yves M. J. Congar, o.p. 

Many of these men are renowned authorities in their fields; some of the 
historical and social articles are excellent. The articles which touch on 
philosophical points seem sometimes to be a little superficial; more often, 
perhaps, they seem to apologize for raising difficult questions, 

Grarr, Hmpa. Edith Stein. Westminster: Newman Press; August, 1954. $3.50. 
Gray, CurisropuHEer. Cubist Aesthetic Theories. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1954, Pp. 190. $4.50. 
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Gutrarp, ALBERT. Bottle in the Sea. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. 
Pp. 159. $3.50. 

Havas, Moses. Ancilla to Classical Reading. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1954. Pp. xiii + 397. $4.75. 

Hatt, Carvin S. A Primer of Freudian Psychology. Cleveland: World Publishing 
Company; October 18, 1954. $2.50. 

Hatitowe.i. Moral Foundation of American Democracy. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press; July, 1954. $3.50. 

Hamilton, Madison and Jay On the Constitution. Selections from the Federalist 
Papers. Ed. by Ralph H. Gabriel. “The American Heritage Series,” No. 7. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 231. $2.25; paper, 90¢ 

As the editor points out, the Federalist papers were written in haste and 
in controversy. For the contemporary students of political theory and philos- 
ophy and of our Constitution, many advantages accrue from a tighter logical 
organization and the omission of repetitions and irrelevancies. The editor 
has organized the selections around the following points: a new national 
philosophy; nature and powers of the new government; the taxing power; 
the legislative, judicial, and the executive branches; and general consider- 
ations. The Constitution itself is printed as an appendix. There is a brief 
historical introduction and a short selected bibliography. 

This is an excellently printed edition, in a fine series. 

Harpinec, Artuur L. (ed.). Origins of the Natural Law Tradition. Dallas: South- 

_ ern Methodist Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 104. $3.00. 

Harkness, Georcia. The Sources of Western Morality. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; Oct., 1954. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

Harris, Errot Eustace. Nature, Mind and Modern Science. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1954. Pp. 471. $5.50. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. 
Pp. 186. $5.00. 

Hayakawa, S. I. Language, Meaning and Maturity. New York: Harper & Bros.; 
Sept., 1954. $3.00. 

[Herac.itus or Epuesus.] The Cosmic Fragments. Ed. by G. S. Kirk. New York: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1954, Pp. 438. $9.50. 

Hinvus, Mrton. The Proustian Vision. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. 
Pp. 293. $4.00. 

HouHLENBERG, JOHANNES. Soren Kierkegaard. Tr. from the Danish by T. H. 
Croxall. New York: Pantheon Books, 1954. Pp. 331. $5.00. 

Horrican, Sister Anita. Moral Standards and Social Organization. Washington: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1953. Pp. 41. Paper, apply. 

Hovpe, Roanp, and Fiscuer, JEROME J. Handbook of Logic. Dubuque: Wm. C. 
Brown & Co., 1954. Pp. xviii + 156. $2.65. Workbook of Logic. Dubuque: 
Wm. C. Brown & Co., 1954. Pp. iii + 138. $1.75. 

The authors of this text want to make logic intelligible and attractive to 
young students who have no previous acquaintance with either logic or 
philosophy. The material of the book is traditional—the first three parts deal 
respectively with the three acts of the mind—and at the same time cog- 
nizance is taken of modern views and problems in part four. The presenta- 
tion is simple, direct, and should be easy to teach. Each chapter has a well- 
chosen list of supplementary readings; and the authors insist that these 
readings are put down not as ornaments or for sporadic use, but are intended 
to be used regularly and in detail. This is an excellent feature of the book. 

The workbook has sets of problems and questions connected with the 
various chapters and also has forms for reporting on the assigned supple- 
mentary reading. Many teachers think that a great number of exercises are 
necessary that the student may acquire skill in the use of logic; only a 
few are given by the authors. ; 
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It might be questioned whether there is sufficient material in the text and 
workbook to keep an average college class working; the use of the supple- 
mentary materials would remedy this defect. The student, however, might 
complain about the rather high cost of the book. 

Hussite, Epwin P. Nature of Science, and Other Lectures. San Marino: Hunting- 
ton Lib., 1954. $2.00. 

Hucues, Ernest. Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times. Rev. ed. “Everyman’s 
Library.” New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; August, 1954. $1.65. 

Index ia te New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 511. Paper, 
$7.50. : 

Institute for Philosophical Research, Biennial Report, 1952-54. Ed. by Mortimer J. 
Adler. San Francisco: Institute for Philosophical Research, 1954. Pp. 68. 

When the Institute for Philosophical Research was established in 1952, a 
certain amount of interest was aroused in its program. The preliminary an- 
nouncements were necessarily somewhat vague, and many doubted its feasi- 
bility. The present report, summarizing some of the efforts that have been 
made, is both more definite and more optimistic than might be expected. 
The group of research fellows has been working on the particular topic of 
human freedom. Out of this work has come the material for a projected 
publication and—more important if true—the confidence that a method has 
been discovered which will serve to lay the ground for effective philosophical 
discussion in all the major areas of philosophy. Dr. Adler rightly points 
out the importance of real discussion and controversy for the life of philos- 
ophy and the impossibility of beginning any discussion at all between many 
of the divergent groups. If the work of the Institute may lay the ground 
for fruitful discussion, it will be of very great value. But past disappoint- 
ments tend to make one skeptical until the first publications show concrete 
and public evidence of success. 

Interrelations of Culture. (Collection of intercultural UNESCO studies). New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1953. Pp. 387. Paper, $2.00. 

. Jackson, BarBpara Warp. The Mott Foundation Lectures: Are Today’s Basic 
Problems Religious? Moral Order in an Uncertain World. Ann Arbor: Univ. 
of Michigan Press, 1953. Pp. 56. $3.00; paper, $1.25. 

JaMeEson, THomMaAs Hucu. Francis Bacon. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1954. 
Pp. 72. $2.50. 

Jarrett, James L., and McMurain, Stertinc M. (eds.). Contemporary Philos- 
ophy. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; March, 1954. Pp. 541. $5.00. 
Jersitp, ArtHur T. Child Psychology. 4th ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. 

Pp. xii + 676. $6.00. 

In itself this work is not directly philosophical. But it provides much 
material which can be of great assistance to one engaged in the study of the 
philosophy of human nature. Moreover, the book deserves special com- 
mendation because, in a field where a priori theorists (Freudians and ob- 
jectivists both) habitually present far-fetched interpretations under the guise 
of facts, the author of this text proceeds habitually with admirable scientific 
caution. His interpretations are neither obtruded nor presented in any false 
guise. The book has also many other good textbook qualities. 

Jounson, Raynor Carey. The Imprisoned Splendour. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953. Pp. 424. $5.00. 

Jounstone, Henry W., Jr. Elementary Deductive Logic. New York: Crowell Co., 
1954. Pp. 249. $1.95. 

Jones, Howarp Mumrorp, and Oruers (eds.). Modern Minds. 2d ed. Boston: 
Heath & Co., 1954. Pp. 668. $4.25. 


JouvENEL, BERTRAND DE. Power. Rev. ed. Tr. from the French by J. F. Hunting- 
ton. New York: British Book Centre, 1953. Pp. 319. $5.50. 
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Juvenile Delinquency. Interim report of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 


States Senate, Eighty-third Congress, Second Session, pursuant to S. Res. 89. 
Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 73. 25¢ 


Kamiat, ARNOLD Herman. The Ethics of Civilization. Washington: Public Affairs 


Press, 1954. Pp. 86. $2.00. 


Katz, Daviw. Animals and Men. Tr. from the German by Hannah Steinberg and 


Arthur Summerfield. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 191. Paper, 50¢ 


KELsEN, Hans. Communist Theory of Law. New York: Frederick A. Praeger; 


July, 1954. $5.00. 


KessLer, JoHN J. General Semantics and Medieval Scholasticism. Saint Louis: 


author, 1953. Pp. 32. Paper. 

The author gives a bibliography on medieval thought which might lead 
to the impression that he is aware of the depth and complexity of medieval 
philosophy. But being a semanticist, he can see good only in the nominalists 
and can make sense only of the controversy over the status of the universals. 
And only another semanticist could be satisfied that the book is worth buying 
or looking at. 


—. General Semantics from Francis Bacon to Alfred Korzybski. Saint Louis: 


author, 1954. No p. 

This is the third of a series of phamphlets tracing the history of general 
semantics. The author is persuaded that he has found beginnings of the 
theory in ancient times and in the Middle Ages. In the present pamphlet 
he shows that Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, James, Dewey, Whitehead, 
Santayana, and Russell can be interpreted as embryonic semanticists by a 
semanticist. However, the culmination of this movement, and, in fact, its 
first realization, occurs in Korzybski. The presentation of semantics itself is 
brief, as it may well be. There is a limitless field of application of the theory, 
but the theory itself has a fascinating simplicity: words are neurological 
reactions of a peculiar kind of animal that can observe himself talking. 


KierKEGAARD, SOREN. Fear and Trembling and The Sickness unto Death. Tr. by 


Walter Lowrie. New York: Doubleday & Co.; Oct., 1954. 85¢ 


Kizer, E., and Ross, E. J. Western Social Thought. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co.; 


March, 1954. Pp. x + 516. $6.50. 

This book is intended both for general background information or for use 
as a textbook in the history of social thought. Thinking about society was 
first done by philosophers and theologians, so that we find sections on Plato 
(15 pages), St. Augustine (11 pages), Hegel (4 pages). Most of the con- 
temporary writing on society is done by sociologists, and so the later chapters 
of the book deal briefly with a great number of social scientists. The survey 
is clear but brief. There are twelve pages of bibliography and indices of 
names and subjects. 


Krmpe., BEN. The Symbols of Religious Faith. New York: Philosophical Lib., 
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1954. Pp. x + 198. $3.75. 

This is an introductory book in the philosophy of religion. The author 
begins with a definition of religion. According to him, religion is all that 
man does in reference to an ultimate and transcendent reality upon which 
he is dependent. The author therefore maintains that a realistic metaphysics 
is in some way presupposed for religion. He also maintains that a symbol 
can function as a religious symbol only when it directs its user beyond 
itself to the reality which is symbolized. On the other hand, there are a 
number of deficiences. The author holds that a belief in one true religion 
makes an intellectual approach to other religions impossible. His interpreta- 
tion of many points in the history of Christianity is not well grounded. For 
example, thinking that hypostasis means the same as ousia, he contends that 
the “solution” offered in the Nicene creed is purely verbal, a matter of how 
to deal with symbols rather than a matter of realities. 


Koun, Hans (ed.). German History: Some New German Views. Boston: Beacon 
Press; May, 1954. $4.00. 

KREYCHE, RoBert J. Logic. New York: Dryden Press; August, 1954. 

Learning Theory, Personality Theory, and Clinical Research. New York: Wiley & 
Sons, 1954. Pp. 173. $3.50. 

Lespianc, Hucves. Introduction to Deductive Logic. New York: Wiley & Sons; 
Sept., 1954. $4.75. 

Leusa, CLARENCE J. The Natural Man. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954. Pp. 
80. Paper, 95¢ 

Lirson, Lestrz. The Great Issues of Politics. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
Pp. xvi + 431. $5.25. 

This “introduction to political science” is noteworthy, first, because of its 
method. Explicitly, the author makes use of both philosophical reflection 
and evaluation and of the direct observational methods of history and social 
science. Secondly, the book aims more at understanding than at a plethora 
of information. Thirdly, because the content of the book is organized around 
a small number of major issues, a reader can grasp and remember much 
more of the book. Perhaps inevitably, there are individual statements (both 
historical and evaluative) to which exception must be taken. 

There is a bibliographical note and an index. 

LivincsToNnE, Sir Ricuarp Winn. On Education. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1954. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

Locxuart, Wit1aM B., and McCuure, Rosert C. Literature, the Law of Ob- 
scenity, and the Constitution. Minneapolis: Law Review Foundation, Univ. 
of Minnesota, 1954. Pp. 99. Paper, $1.00. 

Mac, Ernest. The Principles of Physical Optics. Tr. by John S. Anderson and 
A. F. A. Young. New York: Dover Pubns., 1954. Pp. x + 324. $3.50; 
paper, $1.75. 

The first English translation of this work was published in 1926, and it 
has exerted a great influence on the philosophy of science. Mach believed 
in the validity of scientific thought, though he seems to have been skeptical 
about the ability of the mind to transcend experience. He thought that 
science consisted of theoretical explanations which were verified by facts. 
His conception of fact and his theory of verification appear rather naive 
today, and yet they are at the basis of many philosophies of science. As a 
study in the philosophy of science, the book has special interest because of 
its author’s competence in physical theory. 

Mackinnon. On the Notion of a Philosophy of History. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1954. Pp. 24. Paper, 30¢ 

Mauinowskx1, BronisLaw. Magic, Science and Religion, and Other Essays. Introd. 
by Robert Redfield. New York: Doubleday & Co.; spring, 1954. Paper, 85¢ 

Man’s Right to Knowledge. New York: Herbert Muschel, Box 800, Grand Central; 
1954. Pp. 102. Paper, $1.00. 

Mazrirain, Jacques. Approaches to God. “World Perspectives Series.” New York: 
Harper & Bros.; Sept., 1954. $2.75. 

—. The Degrees of Knowledge. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. A new 
translation is in preparation. 


Mayer, Cuarves L. In Quest of a New Ethics. Boston: Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. 
334. $4.00. 


McCormick, Mary JosEPHINE. Diagnostic Casework in the Thomistic Pattern. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 253. $3.50. 


McGu, V. J. Emotions and Reasons. Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1954. Pp. 
137, $3.25. 


McKeon, Rrcuarp Peter. Thought, Action and Passion. Chicago: Univ. of Chica- 
go Press, 1954. Pp. 313. $5.00. 
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McNair, Sm Arnotp Duncan. The Development of International Justice. New 
York: Oceana Publs., 1954. Pp. 34. $2.50. 

Meuzer, Joun Henry. Practical Aspects of the Teaching of Philosophy. Lincoln: 
Univ. of Nebraska Press; Sept., 1954. $2.50. 

Miter, Perry. The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. 2d ed. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. xi + 528. $6.50. 

Miier, Perry Grpert Eppy (ed.). American Thought, Civil War to World War 
I. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1954. Pp. 407. Paper, 95¢ 

Modern Education and Human Values. “Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture 
Series,” Vol. V. Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. Pp. 86. $3.00. 

This volume of the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Lectures contains lectures 
by Mildred McAfee Horton, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Hu Shih, and James 
Phinney Baxter, III. The first lecture, by Mrs. Horton, has the title “Moral 
and Religious Assumptions in America’s Educational Heritage” and sets 
these assumptions forth in a brief but comprehensive way. The second, by 
Dr. Fosdick, is called “The Most Critical Problem in our American Uni- 
versities”; the problem is identified as the universities’ failure to teach any- 
thing about religion, philosophy, and moral values; the author makes a strong 
plea for the right of students to learn something about them in the public 
schools. The third lecture, by Dr. Shih, “An Oriental Looks at the Modern 
Western Civilization,” expresses his evaluation of the “spiritual” and 
“material” values of the West. The fourth lecture, “The Human Values of 
American History,” by Dr. Baxter, touches somewhat lightly on the lessons 
to be learned from early American history. 

Moore, Vircinia. The Unicorn. William Butler Yeats’ Search for Reality. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1954. Pp. 538. $6.50. 

Mounier, EMMANUEL. Be Not Afraid. New York: Harper & Bros.; July, 1954. 
$3.50. 

Mourant, Joun A. (ed.). Readings in the Philosophy of Religion. New York: 
Crowell Co., 1954. Pp. 511. $2.95. 

Mucx te, J. T., C.S.B. (tr.). The Story of Abelard’s Adversities. Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1954. Pp. 70. 

This is an excellent translation of Abelard’s Historia Calamitatum. It has 
extensive and wisely-chosen explanatory notes and a brief introductory 
preface by Etienne Gilson. 

Murray, A. R. M. An Introduction to Political Philosophy. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Lib., 1954. Pp. 247. $4.75. 

Myrpat, Gunnar. The Political Element in the Development of Economic Theory. 
Tr. from the German by Paul Streeten. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1954. Pp. 265. $5.00. 

NacEL, Ernest. Sovereign Reason and Other Studies in the Philosophy of Science. 
Glencoe: Free Press; August, 1954. $4.50. 

NrEuMANN, Ericu. The Origins and History of Consciousness. Tr. by R. F. C. 
on Foreword by C. G. Jung. New York: Pantheon Books, 1954. Pp. 517. 

Noan, Paut. Saint Thomas and the Unconscious Mind. Washington: Catholic 
Univ. of America Press, 1953. Pp. 30. Paper, apply. 

Norwoop, Gmpert. Essays on Euripidean Drama. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1954. $5.00. 

Nowe t-Smirn, Patrick. Ethics. Baltimore: Penguin Books; June, 1954. 85¢ 

Ontans, Rictarp Broxton. The Origins of European Thought. 2d ed. New York: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 601. $9.50. 

OPPENHEIMER, J. Ropert. Science and the Common Understanding. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1954. Pp. 120. $2.75. 

OursLER, Futton. Why I Know There Is A God. Garden City, New York: Perma- 
books, 1954. Pp. 160. Paper, 35¢ 
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[Paine, THomas.] Inspiration and Wisdom from the Writings of Thomas Paine. 
Ed. by Joseph Lewis. New York: Freethought Press Assn., 1954, Pp. 313. 
flex. lea., $5.00. 

Patton, KENNETH L. Man’s Hidden Search. An Inquiry into Naturalistic Mysti- 
cism. Boston: Meeting House Press, 1954. Pp. 123. $2.50. 

This is a rather eloquent, rhetorical presentation by a Universalist minis- 
ter of “naturalistic religion,” culminating in a “naturalistic mysticism.” This 
kind of religion seems to be composed of friendship, self-knowledge, at- 
homeness with the world, and a delight in living and with the arts. The 
mysticism in question would seem to be a sinking into a vivid but sheerly 
sensory immediacy. The philosophical view back of this is a materialism 
stressing the dynamism, the interaction, and the interchange of material 
energy-particles. 

Parkinson, G. H. R. Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1954. Pp. 197. $3.70. 

Patti, Frank A. Learning Theory, Personality Theory, and Clinical Research. 
New York: Wiley & Sons, 1954. 

Pearson, RatpH M. The Modern Renaissance in American Art. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 325. $6.50. 

Perry, RALPH Barton. Realms of Value. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. 
Pp. 509. $7.50. 

PraGET, JEAN. Construction of Reality in the Child. New York: Basic Books; Au- 
gust, 1954. $6.00. 

Preper, Joser. Fortitude and Temperance. Tr. from the German by Daniel F. 
Coogan. New York: Pantheon Books, 1954. Pp. 128. $2.75. 

PLAMENATZ, JOHN. German Marxism and Russian Communism. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1954. $5.50. 

Puiato. Euthyphro, Apology, Crito and Symposium. Revised Jowett translation by 
Moses Hadas. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1954. Pp. 155. Paper, 80¢ 

——. The Last Days of Socrates. Tr. by Ronald Searle. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books. 50¢ 

——. The Last Days of Socrates: The Apology, Crito, Phaedo. Tr. by Hugh 
Tredennick. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 167. Paper, 50¢ 

Potya. Mathematics and Plausible Reasoning. 2 vols. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1954. $6.00; $5.00. 

Pounp, Roscoz. Introduction to the Philosophy of Law. Rev. ed. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 209. $3.50. 

Price, H. H. Some Aspects of the Conflict between Science and Religion. New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953. Pp. 58. Paper, 75¢ 

Puros, C. E. The Deep Truth. Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1954. Pp. 124. 
$2.75. 

Qumty, Rocer Pau. The Influence of Hughes Felicité de Lamennais’ Episte- 
mology on His Theory of Democracy. Washington: Catholic Univ. of Amer- 
ica Press, 1954. Pp. 24. Paper, 50¢ 

Raju, P. T. Idealistic Thought of India. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. 
Pp. 454. $6.50. 

Rapoport, ANATOL. Operational Philosophy. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. 269. $3.75. 

Raven, Cuartes Earte. Experience and Interpretation. New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1953. Pp. 233. $4.00. 

Reaver, J. Russet. Emerson as Myth-Maker. Gainesville: Univ. of Florida 
Press, 1954. $2.00. 

REvuLet, AnrBaL SANcHES. Contemporary Latin-American Philosophy. Albu- 
querque: Univ. of New Mexico Press; July, 1954. $5.00. 

Rresman, Davin. Individualism Reconsidered, and Other Essays. Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1954. Pp. 529. $6.00. 
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Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and Their Faculties. Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ., Dept. of Public Relations; 1953. Paper, apply. 

Rosinson, Ricuarp. Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. 2d ed. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1953. Pp. x + 286. $5.00. 

Rocers, Caru R., and DymMonp, Rosatinp F. (eds.). Psychotherapy and Person- 
ality Change. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; Sept., 1954. $6.00. 

Roos, H. Kierkegaard and Catholicism. Westminster: Newman Press; August, 
1954, $2.75. 

Roper, Exmo. American Attitudes on World Organization. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1954. Paper, 35¢ 

RosENBERG, Max. Introduction to Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Lib.; 
August, 1954. $6.00. 

Runes, Dacosert D. (ed.). Treasury of Philosophy. New York: Philosophical 
Lib.; Nov., 1954. Pp. 1200. $15.00. 

RussELL, BERTRAND. Analysis of Matter. New York: Dover Pubns., 1954. $3.95; 

paper, $1.85. 

Mysticism and Logic. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1954. $2.75. 

Russet, Wit1aM F. How to Judge a School. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 
[ten the a MY Ee St0) 

This book is subtitled “A Handbook for Puzzled Parents and Tired Tax- 
payers.” The author seeks to explain and justify the best in American 
educational practice. By and large his proposals are sound. Often, however, 
he sets up bogey-men (various types of un-American education), which he | 
criticizes very easily. Such a procedure is indeed rhetorically effective, but 
it betrays, I believe, an inadequate understanding on the author's part. 

Ryan, Monsicnor JoHN KENNETH. Basic Principles and Problems of Philosophy. 
Westminster: Newman Press, 1954. Pp. 221. $2.50. 

SanTAyYANA, GreorcE. Three Philosophical Poets. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1954. Paper, 65¢ 

Scuancxk, Ricnarp L. The Permanent Revolution in Science. New York: Phil- 
osophical Lib., 1954. Pp. 128. $3.00. 

ScHRODINGER, Erwin. Nature and the Greeks. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1954. Pp. 97. $2.00. 

Scorr, Georrrey. Architecture of Humanism. New York: Doubleday & Co.; 
July, 1954. 85¢ 


SHELDON, WiLMon Henry. God and Polarity: A Synthesis of Philosophies. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 712. $8.00. 

This work should rank as one of the best major efforts at synthesis ever 
attempted by an American philosopher. A lifetime of reading, thought and 
experience have gone into the volume. In a series of brilliant chapters, the 
author discusses the criterion of reality, rival types of philosophy, idealism, 
materialism, Scholasticism, process, and irrationalism (existentialism and 
pee modern movements). In a final chapter, the author sums up his 
results. 

In the author’s evaluation of philosophies, there is a strong emphasis 
on the empirical and even pragmatic aspects. The principle of polarity is 
not used rigidly or in any a priori manner; it is a suggestive rather than a 
systematic principle. The author’s own genius for synthesis leads him to 
look with a great deal of favor on Thomism. 

SHERRINGTON, Sin Cuartes. Man on His Nature. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1954. Paper, 85¢ 


SmirH, VINCENT. St. Thomas and the Object of Geometry. “1953 Aquinas Lec- 
ture.” Milwaukee: Marquette Univ. Press; Fall, 1954. $2.00. 


SoLomon, Joseru C. A Synthesis of Human Behavior. New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1954. Pp. 265. $5.50. 
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SONNEMANN, ULRicu. Existence and Therapy. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954. 
Pp. 392. $8.00. 

STALLKNEcHT, N. P., and Brumpaucn, R. S. The Compass of Philosophy. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., Pp. 288. 

STeRrinc, L. Susan. Logic in Practice. 4th ed. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1954. 
Pp. xi + 90. $1.50. 

This is an expensive little introduction by one of the better British writers. 

The text has been corrected by C. W. K. Mundle. The book might be 
offered to one who knows nothing of logic and might want to know a little. 
It is not suitable for classroom use, though a lecturer, looking for material 
for a single lecture on logic, might find some very useful things here. 

Stevens, Davy Harrison. The Changing Humanities. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1953. Pp. 272. $4.00. 

STIERNOTTE, ALFRED P. God and Space-Time. New York: Philosophical Lib.; 
August, 1954. $5.00. 

ae in Intellectual History. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 1953. Pp. 233. 

Shire 

SuckLinc, Norman. Paul Valery and the Civilized Mind. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 285. $4.00. 

SumMeErs, RoseRT Epwarb. Freedom and Loyality in Our Colleges. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1954. Pp. 214. $1.75. 

SwazBey, Marie Coxiuins. The Judgment of History. New York: Philosophical 
Lib., 1954. Pp. x + 257. $3.75. 

This is a discussion of the validity of the “judgment of history.” The 

author argues for evaluation of the past in a wide perspective and in rela- 
tion to some comprehensive and objective framework and condemns a 
strictly naturalistic and relativistic view of history. 

Taytor, A. E. Socrates. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954. Paper, 65¢ 

Tuomas Aguinas, St. Truth. Vol. III, qq. 21-29. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co.; 
Sept., 1954. $7.50. 

Tuomas, Henry, and Tuomas, Dana Lee. Living Adventures in Philosophy. 
Garden City: Hanover House, 1954. Pp. 320. $2.95. 

TmxicH, Paut JoHANNES. Love, Power, and Justice. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1954. Pp. 135. $2.50. 


Trrus, Harotp H. Ethics for Today. 2d ed. New York: American Book Co., 1954. 
Pp. 576. $4.75. 


Unamouno, Micuen ve. Tragic Sense of Life. Tr. by J. E. Crawford Flitch. New 
York: Dover Pubns., 1954. Pp. xxxv + 332. $3.95; paper, $1.90. 

- This translation was first published in 1921 and has long been out of 
print. The publishers have done a great service in making it available again, 
and in an excellent form at a very reasonable price. For Unamuno could 
be reckoned with the existentialists, except that he has preserved a vigor 
of spirit, a sincerity, a love of truth, and a depth of feeling that are far 
removed from the superficial dramatics that often mar the movement in its 
contemporary forms. 

UNTERSTEINER, Mario. The Sophists. Tr. by Kathleen Freeman. New York: 
Philosophical Lib., 1954. Pp. xvi + 368. $6.00. 

This work was first published in 1948; the English translation was pub- 
lished in Great Britain in 1953. The author says that he intends to expound 
the philosophy of the Sophists from their sources. He maintains that the 
Sophists were not skeptics at all; their tendency was rather to show the ir- 
rationalism both in nature and in law. The evidence of the fragments shows 
quite clearly that their main interest was in ethics and political philosophy. 
In the field of political theory, the Sophists can perhaps be called the first 
“realists” (in the German sense of Realpolitik). 
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There is a selective bibliography of nine pages, which is of special value 
to an English student because it includes so many German and Italian 
sources. There is a detailed index of persons and deities; the index of 
subjects is divided into English and Greek terms. 

VEBLEN, THORSTEIN. High Learning in America. “American Culture and Eco- 
nomics Series,” No. 3. New York: Academic Press; Palo Alto, Calif.: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1954. $4.00. 

Vivas, Euisro. Creation and Discovery. New York: Noonday Press; Oct., 1954. 
$5.00. 

Von Fritz, Kurt. The Theory of the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity. A Critical 
Analysis of Polybius’ Political Thought. New York: Columbia Univ. Press; 
Nov., 1954. Pp. 500. $7.50. 

VREEDE, Frans. Short Introduction to the Essentials of Living Hindu Philosophy. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 71. Paper, $1.00. 

[Weser, Max.] Max Weber on Law in Economy and Society. Ed. with an introd. 
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How There Are Different Ways of Treating of Creatures 


As well as the experience of individuals which suffices for the ac- 
tivities of the practical man, there is another and more universal knowl- 
edge of creatures which goes under the general name of science.» We 
find that creatures may be treated scientifically in four different ways: 
a) as the theologian treats them; that is, in their relation to God. 

8) as the metaphysical philosopher treats them; that is, in their own 
proper natures in the hierarchy of being, in continuity with meta- 
physical knowledge and illuminated with that knowledge. 

y ) as the aberrant philosopher treats them; that is, truncated, mutilated, 
and debased by a fictitious separation from the hierarchy of being. The 
resulting science is either quite detached from metaphysics or as- 
sociated with some pseudo-metaphysics. Such a science, being severed 
from the source of all science, is at the best precarious and at the worst 
false. 

8) as the categorial philosopher treats them, as in modern Kantian 
physics; that is, an external treatment in which nature is subjected to 
Procrustean transformations. 

All are customarily spoken of as “science,” but only a and 8 strictly 
merit the term, since they alone allow of scientia. As we descend from 
a the reality and unity diminish. The y and 6 sciences have no proper 
cohesion within themselves; they are accidental agglomerates with only 
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an artificial or conventional unity. While @ is proper objective science, 
y and 8 are contingent human constructions. 


How a Science Differs from 8 Science 


St. Thomas distinguishes these sciences succinctly.’ Christian faith, 
he points out, treats of creatures insofar as they reflect a certain like- 
ness of God; but human philosophy considers them as such, so that the 
different parts of philosophy correspond to the different genera of 
things. For example, the Christian faith considers fire not as such but 
as created by God, subject to God, as representing the sublimity of 
God, and as being directed to Him in any way whatsoever. But the 
philosopher considers such things as belong to them by their own 
nature: for instance, that fire tends upwards. 

The philosopher takes his argument from the proper causes of things; 
the believer, however, has recourse to the First Cause—for instance, 
because it has thus been delivered by God, or because it conduces to 
God’s glory, or because God’s power is infinite. 

The teaching of faith is the highest wisdom, since it considers the 
highest cause. Human philosophy, or science, is by its nature the hand- 
maiden; faith, the mistress. 


The Character of the Real Sciences of Nature 


The real sciences of nature, 8, are concerned with studying the 
classes of things and the proper functions, activities, and properties 
which arise from their natures. Such sciences as botany and anatomy 
are substantially of this kind.* Real natural science is science proper, 
or scientia. The real sciences are continuous in a hierarchical manner 
with metaphysical knowledge; they relate to particular determinations 


1Cf, Aristotle Metaphysics I, 981a-b. 


2“The philosopher and the theologian 
treat of creatures in different ways” 
(Summa contra Gentiles, II, cap. 4). 


’However, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we rarely find the pursuit of a pure 
natural science g. Some admixture with 
y science nearly always occurs in practice. 
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‘It should be noted that the discourses 
of most modern Scholastic philosophers on 
the nature of the sciences are directed 
almost entirely to g sciences. The § 
sciences require a radically different treat- 
ment. 

5Cf. St. Thomas’s basic dictum: “Grace 
does not destroy nature but perfects it” 
(Summa Theologiae, I, q. 1, a. 8). 


of the more general and higher natures of things studied in meta- 
physics. 

Things in nature can only be known to us by experience. The pri- 
mary contingency of creation—that is, God’s freedom to create any 
world—prevents our deduction of the structure of the world a priori 
from higher rational principles. On the other hand, metaphysical prin- 
ciples, which are of such a general character that they transcend the 
particular sciences, once established from experience, flow down, as it 
were, into the sciences of nature, illuminating and invigorating these 
sciences and guiding and informing philosophers in their explorations 
of the natural world. 

The foundations of these 8 sciences were laid down once and for all 
by Aristotle; they have been refined and made more perfect by his 
successors.* 


That the Real Sciences of Nature Form a Hierarchy 


In the system of the philosophia perennis the sciences form a hier- 
archy from the most exalted sciences of God at the summit down to 
the humblest sciences of the terrestrial world of matter. Each science 
in the hierarchy has its proper place, its proper methods, its proper 
dignity, and its proper relations to its superior and inferior sciences. 
No science is independent, autonomous, or self-sufficient; nor is it 
servile or absorbed into other sciences, either higher or lower. The 
higher does not destroy the lower but perfects it.’ So, for instance, the 
science of biology has its own proper place and value; it is neither 
worthless, as some excessively transcendental philosophers would 
imply, nor is it disguised physics and chemistry, as others would main- 
tain. 

The hierarchy of the sciences is analogous to the hierarchy in an 
army. The colonel is the fountain of authority; he delegates authority, 
proper functions, and responsibilities to his subordinates down to the 
humblest private soldier. Each rank has its proper subordinate place 
and function and its proper dignity; it is neither self-sufficient and in- 
subordinate, nor is it weak and servile. The subtle difference between 
discipline and servility is the key to this whole matter. 
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How Profane Science Is Possible 


Because creatures possess determinate natures there are determinate 
sciences. Plato was the first to grasp explicitly the general principle 
of the world hierarchy; he saw that the essence of justice is the fulfill- 
ment of this hierarchy of nature when each thing is in its right place. 
Plato, however, wandered into the wilderness of error by withdrawing 
too much of the being and dignity of the lower ranks in favor of the 
higher. He thus denied the possibility of proper sciences of creatures. 
Only in his old age, when he wrote the Timaeus and the Laws, did he 
succeed, to some degree, in emancipating himself from the fundamental 
aberration of his youth. In so doing, Plato drew near to the wisdom 
of his pupil Aristotle, a man of less talent, indeed, but of surer judg- 
ment. 

Aristotle restored the proper gradation by allowing to creatures their 
determinate natures, albeit subordinate. By so doing he became the 
founder of the true system of the natural sciences. Through the ages, 
all who were concerned with the true natural sciences—the later Greek 
and Roman philosophers, the Jewish, Arab and the Christian doctors— 
quite properly built on the foundations laid by the Philosopher. 

Aristotle, believing the world to be self-sufficient in its being and 
to have endured always, attributes the immutable order of the cosmos 
to the bonds of necessity. St. Thomas penetrates further into the mat- 
ter. He takes up the Aristotelian principle that bodies possess proper 
determinate natures and activities, and recognizes this as a consequence 
of God having reason as well as will. God created freely. He gave 
proper natures to creatures for the greater glory of creation; and, since 
God is wise and just as well as powerful, He continues to respect these 
natures He has given and deals with creatures in accordance with their 
proper natures. Creatures are dependent, but they are not merely 
puppets. Hence we understand how profane science is possible; and 
we see, too, how the philosophia perennis accords with Christian faith. 


The Origin and Character of the Detached Sciences of Nature 


Unfortunately, many philosophers through the ages have failed fully 
to grasp the principle of the hierarchy of the world. Under the auspices 
of these aberrant philosophers the sciences were decapitated and de- 
tached from the hierarchical system and, as a consequence, have grown 
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into many strange distorted and mutilated forms, as might a state under 
an arbitrary dictatorship. 

In the present historical cycle in Europe, detached y sciences of 
nature began to break off from the matrix of the real B sciences in the 
fourteenth century with the rise of nominalism in the University of 
Paris. 

The books of nature of the Philosopher had been spread widely 
through the universities of Latin Europe in the early years of the 
thirteenth century. The peripatetic principles were recognized by some, 
notably by St. Thomas, as the key to the problem of formulating a 
rational and unitary system of the world which would do justice to 
both faith and reason. Other doctors, however, particularly amongst 
the theologians, failed to assimilate Aristotle’s principles, and an un- 
happy cleavage developed in the University of Paris between the 
Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Theology. This cleavage steadily 
widened and fostered the growth of the disastrous nominalist system of 
philosophy, which came to dominate the university from the fourteenth 
century onwards. 

The nominalist philosophers and theologians rejected the principle of 
the world hierarchy. For the unity-in-diversity of the hierarchy they 
substituted a dualist system; they viewed the world as divided into two 
separated and alien spheres, one the supernatural sphere of faith, and 
the other the natural sphere of reason. Hereafter in popular esteem 
faith and reason, the sacred and the profane, were left to go their 
separate ways; some gave their allegiance to one, some to the other 
somewhat in the spirit of Tertullian’s rhetorical: “What is there in 
common between Athens and Jerusalem? What between the Academy 
and the Church?” On such a basis, though allegiance is given to both 
claims, it is not as a unity but as two separate departments; a dualistic 
doctrine of life has replaced the unity-in-diversity of hierarchy. 

Out of this dichotomy the detached y sciences made their appear- 
ance, notably in the cosmological theories of Buridan and Oresme and 
others of their school at Paris in the fourteenth century. The y sciences 
gradually spread through European universities until by the seven- 
teenth century they had largely displaced the Aristotelian 8 sciences. 
The final transition occurred in the seventeenth century when, in the 
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hands of Galileo, the detached y physical science changed into the 
much more radical external Procrustean 8 science. Only in the Spanish 
universities—notably in the University of Salamanca—where Aristo- 
telian-Thomist schools continued to flourish, did the principle of the 
hierarchy of the sciences persist. Elsewhere in Europe pseudo-rational- 
ism and pragmatism reigned supreme in the natural sciences. 

While physical science changed from + to 8 in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, many other sciences remained, and still remain, in the state y. 
Being severed from the hierarchy, they are no longer real sciences in 
the full sense of 8, yet they have not undergone the radical transforma- 
tion into external and autonomous Procrustean 8 sciences. The science 
of zoology, as it is conventionally professed in modern times, is an 
example of such a semireal y science. 

These detached semireal y sciences have been launched in great 
numbers in all fields in recent centuries by severance from the parent 
hierarchical stock. As a result of the diligence with which the y 
sciences have been cultivated, they abound in particular facts of value; 
but in their decapitated, mutilated, and impoverished condition they 
contain much that is false, narrow, and obscurantist. Nevertheless, in 
many cases a comparatively small renovation would suffice to return 
the y sciences to the hierarchical family. 


How There Are Two Possible Philosophical Aberrations Affecting the 
Sciences 


The philosophia perennis recognizes that the world is hierarchical in 
structure. God is at the pinnacle, and His creatures occupy a graded 
series of ranks under Him. They depend upon Him in every way while 
yet possessing their own proper natures and actions. This principle 
alone does justice to the world; it alone allows of the existence of the 
profane sciences. 

However, this straight and narrow philosophical path is a most 
delicate one to tread; few philosophers have succeeded completely; 
most have strayed off the path and been caught in the traps and snares 
which abound on either hand. Only St. Thomas, it would appear, has 
been completely successful, and he had the experience of many cen- 
turies behind him reaching back to Aristotle and Plato. 


°Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, a. "Plato Republic 516; cf. Timaeus 29 and 
U5 a. Ts 59 on physics as a “likely story.” 
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In formulating the sciences of creatures there are two poles of 
possible error. 

The first error is to withdraw from creatures their being and proper 
activity and to attribute all the activity in the world immediately to 
God. This is to absorb the world into God and to deny a proper ob- 
jective science to creatures. What simulacrum of natural science there 
is, is thus servile and deflated. 

This error is the direction in which Plato tends when he attributes 
sole reality to the world of transcendental forms and denies proper 
reality to creatures.’ For Plato there is thus no proper physical science 
but only a memory of the common sequences of the passing shadows 
and a skill at conjecturing future events therefrom.” 

So, too, with any philosopher who, in error regarding God’s nature, 
regards the world as depending directly and solely on the divine will 
without reference to the divine reason. If the only answer to anything 
is “because God has willed it so,” then we can have no science of nature, 
since there is nothing in nature of which to have a science. At most we 
could have a “science” of God’s customary acts of will; this leaves us 
with the future as an insoluble enigma, since, if there is only the divine 
will, we can have no reason for any expectation of future events. A 
will having no reference to reason is entirely capricious. We must 
acknowledge a divine reason as well as a divine will if the world is to 
be intelligible. 

The philosophical aberration of withdrawing too much of the being 
and activity from the lower world, whether in favor of the higher, or 
from any other motive, confronts us with the insoluble problem of un- 
derstanding how the world is put together; that is, with what the 
nineteenth-century logicians called the “problem of induction” and what 
Plato had in mind when he called physical science “a probable story.” 
On such an attenuated view of the world this problem has no solution. 

The second error is to attribute to creatures too much autonomy and 
self-sufficiency, and hence to render the science of creatures inflated 
and anarchical. 

This error is that to which all philosophers tend who diminish the 
role of God in the world, as by denying His existence or His Providence 
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or by assigning His function to that of creating the world at some point 
in past time, after which the world functions of itself like a machine. 

The notion of a hierarchy in the world having been abandoned, there 
is a tendency to reduce all the sciences to one level, usually the lowest, 
in the spirit of Gresham’s law that the baser currency drives out the 
better. Thus, for instance, there is a persistent tendency to reduce 
biology to physics and chemistry; that is, to explain away all the charac- 
teristics of living creatures as being merely complex physical and chem- 
ical processes. That biology is really an independent science is thus 
denied, although it may be granted a temporary seeming independence 
because the physical and chemical processes have not yet been fully 
worked out. Similarly throughout the sciences. Proper independence is 
denied, and the aim is the eventual reduction of all the sciences to one 
basic self-sufficient science, such as the science of atoms. 


How the Two Errors Approach One Another 


A remarkable fact concerning the Scylla and Charybdis of these two 
errors is that while they set out in opposite directions they tend toward, 
and join, one another. One becomes the other with chameleon-like 
ease. 

Those who exalt the self-sufficiency of finite creatures, as in the 
second error, leave the first sources and reasons of things obscure— 
“something we know not what,” as Locke puts it. This materialism 
readily passes into phenomenalism or positivism by the attenuation and 
disappearance of the unknown and unknowable basis of things. But 
this is now indistinguishable from the first error, which sees the world 
of sense as a mere procession of events issuing from an inscrutable deity 
or similar source. 

The deficiency in the first error, which led Plato to deny that there 
could be any strict physical science but only a “probable story” and 
which left others with the insoluble problem of anticipating the ar- 
bitrary will of an omnipotent deity, becomes in the second error the 
popular “problem of induction,” which so exercised the minds of the 
English empiricist philosophers and concerning which, principally, John 
Stuart Mill wrote his brilliant tour de force, A System of Logic,—really 


without hope or possibility of solution, since a solution is precluded by 
the premises. 
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The Severance of Sciences from the Hierarchy 


Both errors lead to the disruption of the hierarchy of the world and 
hence to the severance and isolation of the sciences from their proper 
family, so that the sciences are changed from type B to the debased 
type y. The first error “arises from some unjust” doctrine of the nature 
of God and His creatures, ostensibly to the greater glory of God but 
in truth to the diminution of His wisdom. The second error in its 
initial stages is very popular at all times; it manifests itself in various 
forms which may be described generically by such terms as “material- 
ism,” “mechanism,” and “naturalism.” 

-The classical exponent of the second error in ancient times was 
Anaxagoras, as witness Socrates's strictures in the Phaedo. In modern 
times, as we have seen, the initial stages of this error appeared in the 
fourteenth century, when the Parisian nominalists restricted the range 
of God’s providence in formulating their cosmology; in their opinion, 
the universe, having been set in motion initially by God, runs thence- 
forth like a clock. By the nineteenth century the error was in full 
transition to the final stage; namely, the doctrines of “phenomenalism” 
or “positivism,” whereby it converges to the first error. 

Whether a science has passed down by the first error or the second, 
the result is the same: a descent of the science from its proper level 
to a debased level, an exile from the invigorating society of the patri- 
archal family of the sciences to a wilderness where confusion and 
error cast their grey pall. 


The Character of the Procrustean Sciences: External and Internal 
Sciences 


A detached y science, deprived of metaphysical guidance, readily 
degenerates and becomes admixed with irrationalities. From this de- 
based state it may, however, spring up again in a new guise; it may be 
transformed from debased metaphysics y into the legitimate form of 
an external 8 science, built up by the application of Procrustean-bed 
processes.° Thus the science of physics in the detached and meta- 
physically debased form given it by Buridan and Oresme and their 
successors was taken up in the seventeenth century by Galileo and 
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Newton and remade as a Procrustean science with the implicit charter 
of pragmatism. The aim of the new science from thenceforth was 
knowing how to perform operations rather than knowing what things 
are. 

The 8 science is an external science, while the f science is an internal 
science; the y sciences are in part internal and in part external. The 
distinction between an internal and an external science was pointed 
out implicitly long ago by the eclectic eighteenth-century Italian jurist 
and philosopher, Vico.* 

In sciences concerned with human beings, those which are currently 
termed the “social sciences,” we have an insight into our subject such 
as we can never enjoy with inanimate nature. Facts elicited in the 
social sciences are illuminated by our own ability to participate in the 
phenomena; social introspection enables us to go far beyond mere 
exterior observation and penetrate to the essence; we can achieve an 
understanding of human behavior from a personal and internal point 
of view.”° 

In the natural sciences, on the other hand, the dim obscurity of mat- 
ter resists our insight; our knowledge of the internal science of nature 
is slight compared with the deep introspective understanding which we 
have of human nature and behavior. The main lines of the intrinsic 
science of inanimate nature, so far as the human mind can penetrate 
its darkness, were made out by the Philosopher and refined by his suc- 
cessors. While blunt and shadowy compared with our insight into 
ourselves, the real science of nature yet has majesty and nobility. The 
structure of the cosmos as expounded in the philosophia perennis is no 
mean knowledge. 

As we turn our gaze up the hierarchy of the world beyond men to 
more and more noble beings, our penetration becomes less and less 
owing to an excess of light; thus we can apprehend God but are too 
blinded with light to comprehend Him. As we direct our gaze down 
the hierarchy to the realms of corporeal and nonrational creatures we 
are hindered by a defect of light. 


®*See Gavin Ardley, Aquinas and Kant, of the social sciences, there may be con- 
the Foundations of the Modern Sciences sulted with profit the recent work of FeV 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1950). Langmead Casserby, Morals and Man in 
*See his Scienza Nuova (Naples, 1725). the Social Sciences (London, 1951), 
*°On this intrinsically rational character _ especially chap. 7. 
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Because of this limit to our possible knowledge of the internal science 
of inanimate nature, there is much encouragement to abandon the at- 
tempt to probe into the proper structure of the world and to take up 
instead a wholly different external treatment of nature. In the external 
science of nature we no longer pursue knowledge of the intrinsic char- 
acter of things; we give up the aim of knowing nature as it is in itself; 
instead, we mold the physical world to our own superimposed patterns 
in order better to subjugate it to our purposes. 

Vico detected the radical difference between the internal and the 
external sciences. It was Kant who first imperfectly recognized the 
mode of operation of the external sciences—how in the external sciences 
we do not find the laws but impose them upon our subject by the bed 
of Procrustes, how we thereby generate an artificial science of class 8. 
Kant was the penetrating if eccentric and stilted philosopher of ex- 
ternality. We may appropriately invoke his name to designate such 
science. 

Human affairs are properly the field for the real internal science £, 
nourished by the higher principle of what the Philosopher felicitously 
termed “the first philosophy,” more commonly known as “metaphysics.” 
Sometimes, however, the social sciences are mistakenly and imperfectly 
cultivated in isolation at the lower semi-internal level y—only semi- 
internal because, having severed the dependence on higher principles, 
we forgo the full attainable knowledge of the creature. 

Attempts have even been made to extend the range of the extreme 
external sciences of class § upwards into human affairs by continuing 
the Kantian method of externality and ignoring the vista of internality 
which bursts upon us when we rise above the brink of the lower king- 
dom into the realm of rational beings. Such attempts at creating and 
applying to human affairs an external imposed science in the Kantian 
manner meet with little success. The search for a “science” of history, 
social affairs, and so on, comparable with the modern science of physics, 
has achieved little. The free will of the rational being renders the 
externals of behavior too fluid and mutable for such a purpose. Only 
with man en masse, where general appetites and passions rule rather 
than reason and free will, does externality find a fruitful field. 
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The Harmony of the Sciences 


It will be seen that we may cultivate sciences a, 8 and 6 simultaneous- 
ly. Only class y can have no lasting place. But to permit this harmony 
we must clearly recognize the peculiar character of 8. We must dis- 
tinguish the sciences in order to unite them into a family. 

Thus we may continue to profess the 8 physics of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas in order to understand the natural world. But in a secondary 
and ancillary manner we may continue to cultivate the vast and power- 
ful extrinsic § system stemming from Galileo. 


The Future of the Procrustean Sciences 


An external and artificial science, as physics has been since the seven- 
teenth century, is directed toward higher utilitarian ends rather than 
toward the rational elucidation of nature. What is the future of such 
a pragmatic science? Will it continue to evolve indefinitely, or will 
it reach a limit? If it is approaching a limit, what relation will this limit 
have to the real internal science of nature? 

The utilitarian is a species of “tail” belonging to the real sciences of 
nature, a tail which pertains to the lower ranks of the hierarchy of 
natural science, as in Plato’s divided-line figure. The full contents of 
these lower divisions mark the upper attainable limit of utility. Hence, 
if external pragmatic physics could be developed far enough along its 
own utilitarian paths, we might anticipate that it would approach the 
characteristic state of these lower ranks of the hierarchy; that is, it 
would tend to develop the structure of a restricted and inferior image 
or simulacrum of the real physics. This limited system would be much 
inferior to, and more precarious than, real physics; but, for its lowlier 
purposes, it would be more specific than our present limited insight into 
nature allows us. 

The historical career of the Kantian physics will thus consist of two 
phases; first, the sudden violent revolution whereby the external 
system was set up in the seventeenth century, the first tentative Kantian 
system being very different from the internal physics which preceded 
it; second, the evolutions of the Kantian physics in pursuit of its utili- 
tarian goal. This evolution will generally tend toward, rather than 
away from, the principles of the internal system; but the road may be 
very long and winding. So, in politics, after a violent revolution, the 
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initial revolutionary order, whatever its vagaries, is generally found to 
evolve slowly into some measure of alignment with the natural order, 
impelled perhaps by only the most practical motives. 

Kantian physics is essentially a temporary expedient, although its 
career may be long and brilliant. It has no proper inner nature and 
hence possesses no permanence as does a real science of nature. A 
Kantian science is doomed to ultimate extinction as it approaches its 
zenith by absorption into an Aristotelian science. 

At the present time all speculation as to the condition of modern 
physics should be made with much caution. In several departments 
contemporary physical theories bear a closer formal resemblance to 
peripatetic doctrines than has been the case since the inception of 
modern physics in the seventeenth century. The system of wave 
mechanics, for instance, bears considerable prima facie resemblance to 
the Aristotelian doctrine of locomotion; some contemporary theories 
of cosmology have a bearing very different from the intransigent anti- 
Aristotelianism of the seventeenth-century cosmologists. It is tempting 
to suppose that these systems represent some measure of return to 
nature after Galileo and Newton virtually turned their backs on nature. 
Whether this approach is merely fortuitous, shortly to be canceled by 
some new evolution, or whether it is permanent only the future will 
reveal. 

In the meanwhile the best course with regard to physical science is 
undoubtedly to adopt a conservative policy, to maintain the strict 
separation of the unchanging Aristotelian physics from the evolving 
Kantian physics whilst keeping in view the ultimate destination of the 
Kantian system. 
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Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Missouri State Philosophy Association 


LINUS J. THRO,S,J. 


Enjoying the hospitality of the University of Missouri at Columbia, the 
Missouri State Philosophy Association met for the seventh time on Friday 
and Saturday, October 29 and 30. The programming, under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur Berndtson, followed the pattern which has taken shape grad- 
ually since the reorganization of the association in 1948. Three independent 
historical papers were read and discussed Friday afternoon. One, by the 
Reverend Vincent F. Daues, s.j. (Rockhurst College, Kansas City), listed the 
failures of various attempts to establish realism by personal option; the 
second, by Charles R. Burton (Washington University), was an incisive 
exposition of the problems latent in Hobbes’s conception of propositional 
truth; finally, there was a study, by Leslie M. Bates (Stephens College), of 
some of the themes in Whitehead’s cosmological doctrine which reflect the 
influence of the Timaeus. 

At the association dinner the address by the retiring president, Harold A. 
Durfee (Park College, Parkville), noted the growing concern in preceding 
meetings of this group with the problem of the starting-point of philosophy. 
He aligned current commitments to scientific method with faith and other 
initial assumptions, scouting the pretensions of so-called presuppositionless 
philosophies. Then, passing on to realism, he marked what seemed to him 
its failure to explore its own supposition that being is intelligible. Finally, 
he proposed, among other suggestions, that the relation between knowledge 
and faith should be given serious study. The ensuing discussion bade fair 
to continue all night. 

The symposium Saturday morning on “The Objectivity of Values” was 
presented jointly by Leo Simons (University of Missouri), Huston Smith 
(Washington University), and the Reverend Linus J. Thro, s.j. (Saint Louis 
University). The papers, respectively, defended a hedonistic relativism, at- 
tempted a synthesis of the advantages of absolutism and relativism under 
the name of objective relativism, and proposed a relational norm of ethical 
value based on active tendency and its object. The lively discussion follow- 
ing turned largely upon the importance and possibility of establishing a 
sound basis for a normative ethics. 

Huston Smith was elected president for the coming year. A vote of thanks 
was given Caroline G. Nations for her seven years of devoted service as 
secretary, and W. Donald Oliver (University of Missouri) was elected to 
assume her duties. The next meeting is to be at Park College, Parkville. 
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The condemnation of Plato, both as a thinker and as a man, has come 
to such a pass that writers of intellectual histories begin to record it 
almost as a matter of generally accepted fact, which requires little direct 
evidence or perhaps only a casual reference to a secondary source. The 
detractors aim their criticism mainly at Plato's political philosophy, 
especially as found in the Republic, the Statesman, and the Laws. These 
later dialogues they often contrast unfavorably with Plato’s earlier 
works, such as the Apology and the Crito, which, they say, convey a 
faithful protrait of Socrates, for whose thought they have the highest 
praise. 

George Sarton, for instance, regards the author of the Republic as a 
“disgruntled fanatic’ who was motivated by political despair; and he 
considers the Laws as the work of a disillusioned old man “full of 
political rancor, fearing and hating the crowd.” And since Plato, at 
least in the Republic, places views advocating the absolute supremacy 
of the state in the mouth of Socrates, “it was a betrayal not only of 
Athenian democracy, but of the master who had been his first guide 
and whom he loved.” Essentially the same opinion, although expressed 
with greater moderation, is maintained in Crane Brinton’s Ideas and 
Men.‘ Here, too, Plato is accused of leaning toward absolute authori- 
tarianism, strict indoctrination of the young, idealization of Sparta, 
hatred of the “vulgar world of common sense . . . trusting neither the 
intelligence nor the good will of the average man.”* Even Herbert J. 
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Muller, who points out that Plato “thought habitually in terms of tale, 
myth, and symbol rather than dogma”’ and who considers it unfair to 
regard Plato as a “Fascist philosopher,” nevertheless thinks that “Plato 
was in line with Fascism in rejecting the principle of liberty and 
equality, tacitly denying the dignity and worth of the individual, and 
anticipating the technique of deliberately lying to the common people.” 

Recently a few voices have been raised in defense of Plato. The most 
ambitious attempts in this direction are those of Professor John Wild 
of Harvard University® and Professor Ronald B. Levinson of the Uni- 
versity of Maine,’ whose books appeared during the past year. Both 
scholars—and particularly Professor Levinson—consider the various 
charges made by such men as Walter Fite,” R. H. S. Crossman,” A. D. 


1George Sarton, A History of Science 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1952), 
p. 412. 

2Tbid., p. 409. 

8Tbid., p. 419. 

A similar view, reflecting the same con- 
trast between Socrates and Plato, recently 
made its way even into the daily papers. 
On the occasion of the opening of his play 
Barefoot in Athens, Maxwell Anderson re- 
marked in the New York Times as follows: 
“Socrates insisted that nothing could be 
taken for granted, that everything had to 
be taken apart and investigated ... His 
notion of free, fearless and incorruptible 
inquiry set the pattern for all later specu- 
lation and experiment. ... Plato . 
hated democracy . . . He poured his per- 
sonal prejudices and convictions into the 
dialogues and since most of the words were 
put into Socrates’ mouth, the result is 
defamation of character on an enormous 
scale, perpetrated by a man whose genius 
for language and thought made his libels 
deathless. . . . The philosophers of Plato’s 
Republic act like thugs, for they murder, 
torture and use official lying without 
scruple to keep the population in line. 
The early dialogues, Crito and the Apology, 
were written without much trace of special 
pleading. The rest of Plato is mostly 
Plato’s own repulsive doctrine with Soc- 
rates present only in name.” 

“Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1950), p. 46. 
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5Tbid., p. 48. 

*Herbert J. Muller, The Uses of the Past 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1952), 
p. 124. 

‘Ibid., p. 127. Cf. also: “The Nazis 
derived their racial doctrines from Dr. 
Hans F. K. Guenther who in tum made no 
secret of his reliance on Plato’s Republic” 
(Walter A. Kaufmann, Nietzsche: Philoso- 
pher, Psychologist and Anti-Christ [Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1950], p. 256). 

8John Wild, Plato’s Modern Enemies and 
the Theory of Natural Law (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953). 

*Ronald B. Levinson, In Defense of 
Plato (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1953). 

10Walter Fite, The Platonic Legend 
(New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1934). 

44Richard H. Crossman, Plato Today 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1937). 

12Alban D. Winspear, The Genesis of 
Plato’s Thought (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1940). 

18Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and 
Its Enemies (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1950). 

Republic iv. 482. (The Republic of 
Plato, tr. Francis MacDonald Cornford 
[New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1945], 
p. 127). References to the Republic 
throughout the article are to this transla- 
tion. 

15Tbid., iii. 412 (p. 103). 


- Winspear,” and K. R. Popper; that is, by all those authors who are 
usually quoted by the more popular expositors of Plato’s political phi- 
losophy. After stating the objections raised by these critics, Professors 
Wild and Levinson cite chapter and verse of Plato’s dialogues in order 
to refute or at least mitigate their more extravagant claims. 

Certainly their defenses are welcomed by all who have felt for some 
time that Plato was being presented in an unfair light. However, the 
unbiased reader who is unwilling to attribute attack to malice and de- 
fense to special pleading may be unable to rid himself of a feeling of 
uneasiness. Although these books will enlighten him in many respects 
and will undoubtedly shake his confidence in the accusers of Plato, he 
may nevertheless be seriously disturbed over the fact that the Platonic 
dialogues lend themselves to such divergent interpretations with so 
formidable an array of scholarship on either side of the debate. 

This bewilderment may be sharply increased by the recollection of 
his own reading, however cursory, of Plato’s Republic. For to find evi- 
dence in the Republic even for the most vehement charges of the ac- 
cusers appears to be a simple matter. It is true, the beginning of the 
dialogue reveals nothing startling, but incriminating elements appear 
as soon as the discussion turns from a consideration of the just in- 
dividual to the imaginative construction of a just or perfect state. 
Efficiency is of prime importance in such a state, and perhaps one can- 
not quarrel with the author of the Republic when he makes certain de- 
mands upon the individual to bring this condition about. “Everyone,” 
he says, “ought to perform the one function in the community for which 
his nature best suited him.”** Since Plato proposes only an ideal, it is 
perhaps not fair to insist that not merely the suitability but also the 
likes and dislikes of the individual should be taken into account. It 
can likewise be conceded that the rulers must be men who are able to 
regard the interests of the community as if they were their own.’* But 
when the further requirement is imposed that the guardians and the 
auxiliaries are to be deprived of the right to accumulate wealth or hold 
private property, one of the young men becomes alarmed. “You are 
not making these people particularly happy,” he exclaims; “they seem 
like nothing so much as a garrison of mercenaries posted in the city 
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and perpetually mounting guard.”** In connection with the proposal 
that wives and children are to be in common and that children should 
be taken away from their parents after birth and brought up by of- 
ficials,*” one would at least like to see the question raised as to the 
effect on human nature, especially upon children, of such a radical in- 
novation leading to the abolishment of all family ties. And when the 
regulation of marriage is being discussed, the Socratic spirit seems to 
have disappeared altogether. Here we have unmitigated interference 
with the most intimate affairs of the individual and authoritarianism 
of the worst sort which does not shrink from deception to achieve its 
ends: 
If we are to keep our flock at the highest pitch of excellence, there 
should be as many unions of the best of both sexes, and as few of the 
inferior, as possible, and that only the offspring of the better unions 
should be kept. . . . And again, no one but the Rulers must know 
how all this is being effected; otherwise our herd of Guardians may 
become rebellious. . . . I think they will have to invent some in- 
genious system of drawing lots, so that, at each pairing off, the in- 
ferior candidate may blame his luck rather than the Rulers.” 
At this point it is difficult to conceive how even the most sympathetic 
reader can accept Professor Wild’s view that the Republic is an ideal 
city “in which the Socratic spirit might find itself a home.” Nor is it 
likely that such a reader’s misgivings would be allayed by Professor 


18Tbid., iv. 419 (p. 109). 
1Tbid., v. 457 (p. 156). 


teaches men to keep asking first and last 
questions, insisting that ‘the unexamined 


18Thid., v. 459-60 (pp. 159-60). 

1°Plato’s Modern Enemies, p. 31. 

20In Defense of Plato, p. 552. 

210aws v. 730. (The Dialogues of Plato, 
tr. B. Jowett [2 vols. New York: Random 
House, 1937], II, 498. All references to 
works other than the Republic are to this 
edition of the Jowett translation. ) 

22“Some scholars still argue that the 
Republic is not primarily the work of the 
aging Plato but contains much of the 
thought of Socrates. Since I am not in a 
position to settle the issue, I am content 
merely to point to the unmistakable differ- 
ence between the Socrates of the Apology 
and the Socrates of the Republic. The 
former does not know all the answers but 
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life is not worth living’; he chose to die 
rather than to sacrifice his own conscience 
to the State. The latter not only is more 
dogmatic but prescribes an unexamined 
life for almost all of his citizens; he lays 
down principles that justify the execution 
of the historic Socrates” (Muller, Uses of 
the Past, p. 128, n. 12). 

“The Socratic dialogues—Euthyphro, 
Charmides, Laches, Lysis, Criton—as well 
as the Apology, were Plato’s first writings, 
when he was completely under Socrates’ 
influence and tried to reproduce faithfully 
the latter’s thought” (Sarton, History of 
Science, p. 405). Cf. also n. 3 above. 

*8Crito 50-51 (I, 435). (Italics are 
mine. ) 


Levinson’s observation that when Plato admits “the occasional medici- 
nal lie . . . his fundamental aim is the inculcation of truth, and he has 
at heart not some external cause or selfish interest, but the good of the 
citizens themselves.”*° One would rather expect him to side with Plato’s 
own pronouncement in the Laws to the effect that “he is not to be 
trusted who loves voluntary falsehood, and he who loves involuntary 
falsehood is a fool.”** 

Let us first try to answer the question why passages supporting such 
radically opposed views can be culled from the Platonic texts. The 
dogmatic, fanatical attitude which certainly pervades at least some 
portions of the Republic is often contrasted unfavorably with the spirit 
of free and fearless inquiry so characteristic of Plato’s earlier writings, 
especially the Apology and the Crito.” But let us suppose for a moment 
that someone not too familiar with Plato had heard of the distinction 
between the early and the later writings and were then confronted with 
the following passage: 

Can you deny in the first place that you are our child and slave, as 

your father was before you? And if this is true you are not on equal 

terms with us; nor can you think that you have a right to do to us 
what we are doing to you. Would you have a right to strike or revile 
or do any other evil to your father or your master, if you had one, 
because you have been struck or reviled by him, or received some 
other evil at his hands? . . . Has a philosopher like you failed to 
discover that our country is more to be valued as higher and holier 
than mother or father or any ancestor . . . and if she leads us to 
wounds or death in battle, thither we follow as is right; neither may 
anyone yield or retreat or leave his rank, but whether in battle or in 

a court of law, or in any other place, he must do what his city and 

his country order him . . .™ 
Here the relationship of citizen to state is likened to that of child to 
father or slave to master; the rights of the individuals are completely 
denied and the supreme virtue is made out to be unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the commands of the ruler. Our imaginary reader could hardly 
be expected to associate this quotation with the Crito, and yet from this 
dialogue it is taken. The same could probably be said to hold true of 
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another quotation from the same dialogue: 

But he who has experience of the manner in which we order justice 
and administer the state and still remains, has entered into an im- 
plied contract that he will do as we command him. And he who 
disobeys us is, as we maintain, thrice wrong; first, because in dis- 
obeying us he is disobeying his parents; secondly, because we are 
the authors of his education; thirdly, because he has made an agree- 
ment with us that he will duly obey our commands.”* 


And we must not forget that this constitutes Socrates’s answer to the 
objection: “Yes, but the state has injured us and given us an unjust 
sentence.”*> Does this mean that the state can do no wrong and that 
the individual must submit to its dictates whether he be guilty or 
innocent? 

A similar impression could be created by quoting from the Apology: 

For wherever a man’s place is, whether the place which he has 

chosen or that in which he has been placed by a commander, there 

he ought to remain in the hour of danger; he should not think of 
death or anything.” 

Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer of death, and know of a cer- 

tainty, that no evil can befall a good man, either in this life or after 

death. He and his are not neglected by the gods.” 

In the first passage we find again the insistence on absolute obedience 
to the commands of those in authority; and in the second, a pronounce- 
ment about man’s destiny, which in its dogmatism is altogether out of 
keeping with the skeptical, questioning attitude of Socrates as allegedly 
portrayed in the early dialogues. 

Again, when Herbert Muller claims that Plato was “disdainful of 
ordinary human nature’ and Crane Brinton maintains that “Plato 
trusted neither the intelligence nor the good will of the average man,” 


24Tbid., 51-52 (1, 435-36). be let off, but upon one condition, that 
26Tbid., 50 (I, 434). you are not to enquire and speculate in 
*6Thid., 28 (I, 411-12). this way any more, and that if you are 
°*"Ibid., 41 (1, 423). (Italics are mine.) caught doing so again you shall die;—if 
28Muller, Uses of the Past, p. 129. this was the condition on which you let 
**Brinton, Ideas and Men, p. 48. me go, I should reply: Men of Athens, I 
Crito 48 (I, 432). honour and love you; but I shall obey God 
317 bid. rather than you, and while I have life and 
82Tbid., 22 (1, 406). strength I shall never cease from the prac- 


8“Tf you say to me, Socrates, this time _ tice and teaching of philosophy” (ibid., 29 
we will not mind Anytus, and you shall __[I, 412]). 
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both men would no doubt have us look to the Republic for evidence; 
and yet that same distrust is manifest in the Crito, one of the so-called 
“Socratic” dialogues: 


Then, my friend, we must not regard what the many say of us: but 
what he, the one who has understanding of the just or unjust, will 
say, and what the truth will say. And therefore you begin in error 
when you advise that we should regard the opinion of the many 
about just and unjust, good and evil, honourable and dishonour- 
able . . .°° The multitude . . . would be as ready to restore people 
to life, if they were able, as they are to put them to death—and with 
as little reason.” 


It would, of course, be foolish to appeal to these isolated utterances 
as support for the view that the Apology and the Crito are dominated 
by the same authoritarian and dogmatic spirit which is so conspicuous 
in the Republic. These quotations are taken out of context, and it would 
be an easy matter to cite overwhelming evidence in favor of the con- 
trary position. It is quite clear from the Crito, for instance, that Plato 
does not set one social caste over another but that he simply distrusts 
those who refuse to follow reason. To be guided by reason presupposes 
detachment, freedom from prejudice, self-discipline; that is, qualities 
which only the very few possess. From the Apology it appears that it is 
not the “masses” in the modern sense upon which he heaps ridicule 
through his questioning but the politicians, the poets, the rhetoricians, 
when they claim to be wise while they are really ignorant, and the 
artisans when they think that “because they are good workmen .. . 
they also know all sorts of high matters.”” 

Likewise the notion of state supremacy can easily be dispelled. In 
the Apology Socrates relates how he defied the “Thirty” who tried to 
implicate him in their crimes and how he would have lost his life had 
the oligarchy not soon after been overthrown. And in the same 
dialogue he defies the Athenians when he says that he will not be 
silenced and that he will obey God rather than men.” In the Crito the 
spirit of free inquiry is raised to the status of a principle of conduct, for 
when Crito suggests that Socrates prepare to escape, Socrates appeals 
neither to impulse nor to duty to obey the law but to the intelligence | 
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of the individual man: 

And therefore we ought to consider whether I shall or shall not do 

as you say. For I am and always have been one of those natures who 

must be guided by reason, whatever the reason may be which upon 
reflection appears to me to be the best. And now that this chance has 
befallen me, I cannot repudiate my own words.” 

The first passage cited from the Crito, in which Socrates refers to the 
citizen as the slave of the state,®° can, without difficulty, be brought in 
line with the general spirit of the dialogue. Instead of ending with 
the words, “whether in battle or in a court of law, or any other place, 
he must do as his city and his country order him,” we simply need to 
continue for another three-fourths of a line: “or he must change their 
view of what is just.” The second quotation, which ends with the words 
“he has made an agreement with us that he will duly obey our com- 
mands,” can be restored by a similar addition: “and we [the laws] do 
not rudely impose our commands, but give him the alternative of obey- 
ing or convincing us.”** In both instances there is great emphasis on the 
importance of the laws and the danger of disregarding them, but there 
is at the same time a saving clause at the end of the passage preventing 
the law from becoming absolute and placing the responsibility for obey- 
ing or disobeying it squarely on the shoulders of the individual. In 
exactly the same way, Socrates seems to demand blind obedience when 
he says in the Apology, “Wherever a man’s place is, whether the place 
which he has chosen or that in which he has been placed by a com- 
mander, there he ought to remain in the hour of danger; he should not 
think of death or anything.” Then the words “save disgrace”*’ are 
added, which again make room for the individual’s conscience as the 
ultimate judge. 

The purpose of the foregoing analysis is not, of course, to establish a 
new theory with reference to these early works but simply to show the 
ease with which Plato’s pronouncements, even in the “Socratic” dia- 
logues, whose undogmatic character is generally recognized, can be 
transformed from manifestations of a liberal spirit to expressions of 


*4Tbid., 46 (I, 430). his conscience as well as by his religious 
S5Cf. supra, p. 119. beliefs, to question all authority” (Popper, 
S°Cf. supra, p. 120. (Italics are mine.) The Open Society and Its Enemies, p. 67). 
37Cf, supra, p. 120. Cf. also: “. . . the 88Statesman 294 (II, 322). 

historical Socrates . . . felt compelled by 
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authoritarianism. As indicated, this effect can be produced by the 
simple process of taking statements out of context and suppressing what 
seem to be a few relatively insignificant words just before the phrases 
come to an end. In the Apology and the Crito there is little danger of 
such distortion and consequent misrepresentation. The Socratic method 
is much in evidence both from explicit statements and from the dra- 
matic actions of Socrates. And since, according to this method, the 
student is merely to be aided in working out the solution for himself, 
it is obvious to almost everyone that no isolated statement can be 
regarded as a view of Socrates. This danger is not so easily avoided in 
the less dramatic and more complicated dialogues, especially if the 
general tenor and significance of the whole work is not always clearly 
kept in mind. 

Now those who condemn the Republic usually seek support in the 
Statesman and the Laws. They rightly stress the fact that in these 
dialogues Plato presents almost a straightforward lecture, with the 
dramatic elements all but dropped, so that one may assume he meant 
his statements to be taken on their face value. If it should be true, as 
these writers maintain, that the Statesman and the Laws contain simply 
more elaborate and precise formulations of the same obnoxious doc- 
trines expounded in the Republic, Plato’s political philosophy would be 
beyond vindication. A brief but careful examination of these two 
dialogues is, therefore, in order. 

In the Statesman, damaging evidence appears readily available. Let 
us, for instance, consider the following pronouncement of the Eleatic 
visitor, who conducts the discussion, while Socrates significantly lapses 
into an almost unbroken silence: 

There can be no doubt that legislation is in a manner the business 

of a king, and yet the best thing of all is not that the law should rule, 

but that a man should rule, supposing him to have wisdom and royal 
power.”* 
Here Plato seems to advocate rule by one man endowed with absolute 
power and bound by no law. What could be more offensive to modern 
ears than such a conception of government? Even young Socrates, 
one of the interlocutors, becomes alarmed: “I agree, Stranger, in the 
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greater part of what you say; but as to their ruling without laws—the 
expression has a harsh sound.”*” But when the reasons are given why 
government by law is second best, it becomes clear that Plato’s view 
does not spring from a disregard of the individual: 
The law does not perfectly comprehend what is noblest and most 
just for all and therefore cannot enforce what is best. The difference 
of men and actions, and the endless irregular movements of human 
things, do not admit of any universal and simple rule. And no art 
whatsoever can lay down a rule which will last for all time.” 


For the law can become more oppressive than the worst of tyrants, and 
it is against the rigidity of the law that Plato wants to guard. 
The law is always striving to make one [rule which will last for all 
time]:—like an obstinate and ignorant tyrant, who will not allow 
anything to be done contrary to his appointment, or any question to 
be asked—not even in the sudden changes of circumstances, when 
something happens to be better than what he commanded for some 


one.** 


The law can never do justice to the individual or to the concrete situa- 
tion in which he operates. It must reduce both situation and individual 
to kinds or classes; only when they are reduced to instances of the law 
does the law become legitimately applicable. “Then if the law is not 
the perfection of right,” asks the Stranger, “why are we compelled to 
make laws at all?”’” It is obvious that no man possesses the wisdom 
which would be necessary to consider in their concrete individuality 
“the endless irregular movements of human things.” The laws, though 
ideally speaking the second best, are yet the best that is accessible 


297Tbid., 293 (II, 321). 

“°Tbid., 294 (II, 322). 

“VWbid. 

*2Tbid. 
75873 C S Snell 7x9x1214 gal. 38 

48“But then, as the State is not like a 
beehive, and has no natural head who is at 
once recognized to be the superior both in 
body and in mind, mankind are obliged to 
meet and make laws, and to endeavor to 
approach as nearly as they can to the true 
form of government” (ibid., 301 [II, 
829]). 

44Tf there are arts, there is a standard 
of measure, and if there is a standard of 
measure, there are arts; but if either is 
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wanting there is neither. . . . And these 
persons . . . jumble together two widely 
different things, relation to one ‘another, 
and to a standard, under the idea that they 
are the same” (ibid., 285-86 [II, 312-13]). 
*°Tbid., 300 (II, 328). 
*6Muller, Uses of the Past, p. 127. 
4™The next best thing in legislating is 
not to allow either the individual or the 
multitude to break the law in any respect 
whatever. . . . If they had no knowledge 
of what they were doing, they would 
imitate the truth, and they would always 
imitate ill” (Statesman 300 [II, 328]). 
“8Tbid., 301 (II, 329). 


to man. The one supremely wise ruler of whom Plato speaks is evi- 
dently a myth, and it is not the function of a myth to act as an existing 
thing. Realization of a myth’s existence in the physical world, in fact, 
may be impossible or, if possible, undesirable. But it can function, 
nonetheless, as an ideal or standard which men may try to approximate 
or, as Plato would say, “imitate.”** Laws are necessary; but laws are good 
only to the extent that they succeed in preserving the individual’s right 
and bringing about perfect justice as our mythical ruler would, did 
he exist. Knowing that the law is only an approximation, we will refuse 
to raise it to the status of an absolute; we will not sacrifice the in- 
dividual to the law but rather disregard or abandon the Jaw whenever 
its application to a given situation would pervert the very purpose for 
which the law was enacted. 

And any individual or any number of men, having fixed laws, in 

acting contrary to them with a view to something better, would only 

be acting, as far as they are able, like the true Statesman.“ 

In the light of the above quotation it becomes very difficult to under- 
stand why Herbert Muller should appeal not only to the Republic but 
also to the Statesman to confirm the view that “Plato’s ideal republic 
incorporates the ideal of the beehive, in which there is no freedom, no 
individualism, no desire for self-realization, but only the unthinking 
devotion to the prescribed task.”** It is true, statements which have a 
harsh sound are found in this dialogue. Freedom and the right to dis- 
regard the law when the circumstances warrant are not enjoyed by 
everyone. However, the distinction is based on knowledge and wis- 
dom rather than wealth, birth, or caste.‘ Nor is the mythical ruler to 
be confused with the autocrat who uses his power for his own selfish 
ends. The Eleatic Stranger asks: 

When an individual ruler governs neither by law nor by custom, but 

following in the steps of the true man of science pretends that he can 

only act for the best by violating the laws, while in reality appetite 
and ignorance are the motives of the imitation, may not such a one 


be called a tyrant?* 


The individual citizen who is free because he has learned to control his 
impulses, who is wise because he not only sees his private advantage 
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but has identified his good with the good of the whole community— 
such a man must not be hampered by the man-made law which forever 
tends to become rigid and oppressive. His freedom is not license, how- 
ever, for he is bound by a higher law; he must, as Socrates says in the 
Crito, “be guided by reason, whatever the reason may be which upon 
reflection appears to me to be the best.”*° Freedom, therefore, is not a 
birthright to which everyone is entitled. It is something which must 
be acquired; and since the multitude, as a matter of fact, shows neither 
the inclination nor the willingness to undergo the arduous discipline 
which it demands, the truly free men, the really good citizens, are 
few in number.” So far from hampering the development and self- 
realization of the individual, as Muller would have us believe, Plato’s 
concern, at least in the Statesman, is to prevent the petrification of the 
written law, which would make progress impossible. He says ex- 
plicitly: “Inquiry would be unlawful, and human life which is bad 
enough already, would then become utterly unendurable.”™ 

So whatever the relation of the Statesman may be to the Republic, 
it seems quite obvious that it not only does not contradict the Crito but 
restates the same ideas in more precise and elaborate form. Both ex- 
press the same contempt, not for the masses in the modern sense, but 
for those who lack education and self-discipline; both emphasize the 
need for laws and the duty of obeying them, coupled with the claim 
that the wise man need not obey the law blindly and will know when it 
is his duty to set aside the law and follow his own enlightened con- 
science as to what is right or wrong. If there is anything new in the 
Statesman as to Plato’s political theory, it is the fear of the rigidity of 
the law, and this again is more a new emphasis than a new idea. 

Turning from the Statesman to a consideration of the Laws, we find 


*°Crito 46 (I, 430). 
50“The principle that no great number 


in the same sense in which it is open to 
any one to grasp the theory of relativity” 


of men are able to acquire a knowledge of 
any art has already been admitted by us” 
Statesman 300 (II, 328). 

Cf. also: “The multitude will never be- 
come philosophers, says Plato, but he does 
not rule them out by arbitrary decree or 
caprice on the ground that certain people 
must be held in subjection to do the dirty 
work, Ultimate truth, as Cornford points 
out, is open to any one on Plato’s theory 
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(Robert Jordan, “The Revolt against Phi- 
losophy: The Spell of Popper,” The Return 
to Reason, ed. by John Wild [Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1953], p. 281). 

51Statesman 299 (II, 327). 

527, aws iv. 709 (II, 481). 

53Tbid., iv. 710 (II, 482). 

54Tbid, 

5®Ibid., iv. 711-12 (II, 483). 

5¢Tbid., iv. 712 (II, 483). 


that the latter lend themselves to misquotations with the same ease. 
Shocking pronouncements, such as the following, can be culled from 
the text without having to resort to as much as the abbreviation of a 
sentence: 

‘Come Legislator,’ we shall say to him, ‘what are the conditions which 

you require in a state before you can organize it?’ He will say: ‘Give 

me a state which is governed by a tyrant, and let the tyrant be young 

and have a good memory; let him be quick at learning, and of a 

courageous and noble nature.” 

But even more vigorously than in the Statesman, where a similar sug- 
gestion is made, one of the participants interjects: “By what possible 
arguments, Stranger, can any man persuade himself of such a monstrous 
doctrine?” Whereupon the Athenian corrects himself by saying that 
to the qualities of the tyrant. 

you must add fortunate. And his good fortune must be that he is 

the contemporary of a great legislator, and that some happy chance 

brings them together. And when this has been accomplished, God 
has done all that He ever will do for a state which He desires to 

be eminently prosperous™ . 

And this may be said of power in general: When the supreme power 

in man coincides with the greatest wisdom and temperance, then 

the best laws and the best constitution come into being.” 

It requires little ingenuity at this point to recognize our mythical 
ruler of the Statesman. As if to make sure that his ideal be not mistaken 
for a goal to be realized, Plato continues: “And let what I have been 
saying be regarded as a kind of sacred legend or oracle.”” He is 
emphatic in his declaration that it would not only be futile but outright 
dangerous to entrust a single individual with absolute authority: 

Cronos knew what we ourselves were saying, that no human nature 

invested with supreme power is able to order human affairs and not 

overflow with insolence and wrong. Which reflection led him to ap- 
point not men but demigods, who are of a higher and more divine 
race, to be the kings and rulers of our cities; he did as we do with 
flocks of sheep and other tame animals ... And this tradition, 
which is true, declares that cities of which some mortal man and not 
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God is the ruler, have no escape from evils and toils.” 
And finally, as if made wary through past experience of leaving any- 
thing unsaid and trusting the intelligence of the reader to carry his 
thought to completion, Plato explicitly states the function of the myth: 


Still we must do all we can to imitate the life which is said to have 
existed in the days of Cronos, and, as far as the principle of im- 
mortality dwells in us, we must harken, both in public and private 
life, and regulate our cities and houses according to law, meaning 
by the very term ‘law’ the distribution of mind.” 


Since all these statements appear in close proximity to one another, it 
is difficult to see how any misunderstanding as to Plato’s meaning could 
arise, except for the most cursory of readers. 

A careful study of the Laws also fails to find support for Plato's al- 
leged contempt for the masses. In fact, his attitude toward the multi- 
tude, both in the early and the late dialogues, remains fundamentally 
unchanged. In the Crito, the “many” are simply those who do not 
possess knowledge and whose judgment in ethical matters is, therefore, 
of no value; from Socrates’s interrogations of the false pretenders to 
wisdom in the Apology it appears that they do not belong to a particular 
class. Now Plato makes it very clear that by the superior man he means 
not simply the intelligent and well-trained but the individual whose 
inclinations are in harmony with his understanding. Only the citizen 
who is at peace with himself can be entrusted with any kind of au- 
thority.” While reading the description of such a man one cannot help 


57Ibid., iv. 713 (II, 485). 

58Tbid., iv. 713-14 (II, 485). 

58The citizen who does not know these 
things ought never to have any kind of 
authority entrusted to him: he must be 
stigmatized as ignorant, even though he be 
versed in calculation and skilled in all sorts 
of accomplishments, and feats of mental 
dexterity; and the opposite are to be called 
wise, even though, in the words of the 
proverb, they know neither how to read 
nor how to swim; and to them, as to men 
of sense, authority is to be committed. For, 
O my friends, how can there be the least 
shadow of wisdom when there is no har- 
mony? There is none; but the noblest and 
greatest harmonies may be truly said to 
be the greatest wisdom, and of this he is 
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a partaker who lives according to reason; 
whereas he who is devoid of reason is the 
destroyer of his house and the very op- 
posite of a savior of the state; he is utterly 
ignorant of political wisdom” (ibid., iii. 
689 [II, 464]). 

Cf.: “Between the rulers and the masses, 
however, there is an unbridgeable abyss. 
They are separated not by a temporary 
difference of class or function, but by a 
permanent difference of race or caste. (The 
comparisons of Platonic classification with 
Hindu castes is substantially correct, but 
it is not necessary to assume that Plato 
was aware of their existence.)” (Sarton, 
History of Science, p. 410). 

6°Sarton, History of Science, p. 419. 

®TLaws, ix. 875 (II, 620). 


a 


thinking of the Socrates whom Crito finds sound asleep when he visits 
him in jail in the early morning hours a few days before the time set 
for the execution, or of the Socrates who unflinchingly drinks the cup 
of poison and calmly lies down as if for a good night’s sleep. So Plato 
in his old age has not forgotten his beloved master, and he has not 
betrayed him.*” While he was young, he may have thought that there 
must be other men who, if not the equal of Socrates, rise far above the 
crowd. It may be for this reason, or simply because the memory of the 
living Socrates was still so fresh in his mind, that in the early dialogues 
he speaks as if the truly wise man did exist. In the Laws, because of 
old age and disillusionment, or simply because he has been taught by 
experience, he practically transplants the wise man from the world 
of existing things to the world of ideals: 


For if a man were born so divinely gifted that he could actually 
apprehend the truth, he would not have need of laws to rule over 
him; for there is no law or order which is above knowledge, nor can 
mind, without impiety, be deemed the subject or slave of any man, 
but rather the law of all. I speak of mind, true and free, and in 
harmony with nature. But then there is no such mind anywhere, or 
at least not much; and therefore we must choose law and order, 
which are second best. These look at things as they exist for the 
most part only, and are unable to survey the whole of them. And 
therefore I have spoken as I have.” 
Or perhaps Plato has simply become more practical, more empirical- 
minded. Far from withdrawing from this evil world and seeking refuge 
in his dreams, he puts his dreams to work and shows how they can 
serve.as guiding lights. The nature of the laws is determined to some 
extent by the people for whom the laws are intended. Our supremely 
wise man, as we have seen, would need no law at all. As we move down 
the scale of wisdom, the number and the severity of the laws increase 
until we end up with blind obedience. The Athenian says: 
The legislators never appear to have considered that they have two 
instruments which they might use in legislation—persuasion and 
force; for in dealing with the rude and uneducated multitude, they 
use the one only as far as they can; they do not mingle persuasion 
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with coercion, but employ force pure and simple.” 

In similar fashion, while the supreme ruler would need no law to 
restrain him in handling the affairs of the state, the citizen who is busy 
making a living by the work of his hands cannot be allowed to hold 
office at all: “For he who is to secure and preserve the public order 
of the state has an art which requires much study and many kinds of 
knowledge, and does not admit of being made a secondary occupa- 
tion.”* The rules governing public officials in the execution of their 
office will depend on their position on a scale limited by the supreme 
ruler on the one hand and the totally uneducated on the other. 


When a state has good courts, and the judges are well-trained and 
scrupulously tested, the determination of the penalties or punish- 
ments which shall be inflicted on the ae may fairly and with 
advantage be left to them.” 
But if the officials are lower on the scale, the legislator “must take most 
matters into his own hands and speak distinctly.”** Thus the ideal en- 
ables Plato to set limits of liberty and of right to rule in either direction 
and, what is more important, to determine the degrees of freedom 
and authority which are appropriate to the intermediate levels. He 
thus gains a firm foothold, a frame of reference in terms of which he 
can survey and evaluate the manifold and shifting forms of existing 
things. But Plato’s concern with the ideal extremes as limiting condi- 
tions of the content of human experience can confuse the literal-minded 
reader into mistaking the ideal for the real. He will insist that Plato 
advocates dictatorship of one man—forgetting that according to Plato’s 
own account only a god could enjoy such power and not become cor- 
rupt—and that Plato has only contempt for the masses—overlooking the 


827bid., iv. 722 (II, 493). *8Tbid., viii. 846 (II, 595). 
That in practice the judgment of the *4Tbid., ix. 876 (II, 621). 
many is not altogether untrustworthy is SSTbid. 
indicated by the following: “The many SeTbid., i. 634 (II, 416). 
are not so far wrong in their judgment of 87Ibid. 
who are bad and who are good, as they ®8“The assembly of those who review 
are removed from the nature of virtue in the laws . . . shall be a mixed body of 


themselves. Even bad men have a definite young and old men, who shall be required 
instinct which guesses rightly, and very to meet daily between the hour of dawn 
many who are utterly depraved form cor- and the rising sun” (ibid., xii. 951 [II, 
rect notions and judgments of the differ- 686]). 

ences between the good and the bad” °° Tbid., xii. 951 (II, 685-86). 

(ibid., xii. 950 [II, 684-85]). 
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fact that Plato refers to the wholly uneducated who in our own society 
would be deprived of even the minimum of civic rights, the right to 
vote. 

When viewed from such a strong prejudice, many statements of the 
Laws are likely to assume an unwholesome aspect. There is the rule, 
for instance, that young men must not be allowed to criticize the laws 
but that if an old man finds fault with them he may “communicate his 
observation to a ruler or to an equal in years when no young man is 
present.” This appears to be an undesirable curtailment of the right 
of free speech and inquiry. But is it really so undesirable? After all, 
the rule is based on the assumption “that we have reasonably good 
laws.” And is it not true that young men often are enamored of the 
ideal and impatient of the compromise and restriction which actual 
conditions impose? Perhaps it is not so wrong to make the young first 
understand and appreciate the laws fully before they are allowed to 
try their hand at innovations. Of course, the old, on the other hand, 
are often overly conservative; and this might be the reason why Plato 
would compose the “nocturnal council”® of both young and old men, 
the old to give stability to the body of laws, the young to promote their 
normal growth and development. The view that it is not the criticism 
of existing institutions that Plato tries to curtail but rather premature 
censure which may come from the young and inexperienced seems 
supported by the rule laid down for the conduct of the “spectators.” 
These are older men of good reputation between the ages of fifty and 
sixty who desire to study conditions in other lands. Such men must 
be encouraged, for they render a great service to the city. They will 
report new ideas to the “nocturnal council” and thus help to “establish 
more firmly institutions in their own state which are good already, and 
amend what is deficient; for without this examination and enquiry a 
city will never continue perfect any more than if the examination is ill- 
conducted.”” In other words, no matter how good a state turns out 
to be at any given moment, the Rulers must ever try to adjust it to the 
continually changing conditions of time and place. To cease in this 
endeavor is not simply to stand still; it is to slide backward and move 
rapidly down the road to self-destruction. Our Rulers must be the 
gadflies of their community, always prodding their city into improving 
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itself, a role which the Socrates of the Apology considered so vital that 
he called it a mission given to him by the gods and so deserving that 
he told the Athenians in the Assembly that instead of condemning him 
to exile or death they ought to honor him as a benefactor and maintain 
him at public expense at the Prytaneion. 

One of the most disturbing passages in the Laws is undoubtedly the 
one which deals with the punishment to be inflicted on those who 
refuse to believe in the existence and goodness of the gods and their 
concern with the affairs of men: 


Let those who have been made what they are only from want of 
understanding, and not from malice or evil nature, be placed by the 
judge in the House of Reformation, and ordered to suffer imprison- 
ment during a period of not less than five years. And in the mean- 
time let them have no intercourse with the other citizens, except with 
the members of the nocturnal council, and with them let them con- 
verse with a view to the improvement of their soul’s health. And 
when the time of their imprisonment has expired, if any of them be 
of sound mind Jet him be restored to sane company, but if not, and 
if he be condemned a second time, let him be punished by death.” 


Those who make a sharp distinction between the Socratic and the 
Platonic dialogues and claim that Socrates would have been the first 
victim of the Laws,” should note that Socrates, when accused of im- 
piety, does not insist on his right not to believe in the gods at all. “I do 


7Tbid., x. 908-9 (II, 650). 

™Muller, Uses of the Past, p. 128. 
72Anology, 35 (1, 418). 

™Ibid., 41 (I, 423). 

74From the Gorgias it also appears that 


*7Cf, also: “Plato, true to his conception 
of Socrates’ own faith, asks only a belief 
in gods (or god) who are providential and 
incorruptibly just. The mildness of these 
minimum requirements, which represent 


the rational life of the good man and the 
religious life are identical: “Now I, Cal- 
licles, am persuaded of the truth of these 
things, and I consider how I shall present 
my soul whole and undefiled before the 
judge in that day. Renouncing the honours 
at which the world aims, I desire only to 
know the truth, and to live as well as I 
can, and, when I die, to die as well as I 
can. And, to the utmost of my power, I 
exhort all other men to do the same” 
(Gorgias 526 [I, 586]). 

Thid., 527 (I, 587). 

™Taws x. 899 (II, 641). 
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almost the least supposed necessary by 
any European society until after the Refor- 
mation, is underscored by Plato’s hope of 
winning over the disbeliever by a five- 
years’ course in natural theology. In the 
light of history we plainly see the folly of 
such trust in what, to him, was simply 
rational persuasion; yet it has a nobly So- 
cratic aspect. These admirable elements 
in Plato’s law lend tragedy to the spectacle 
of a high and serious intent brought to 
naught by a misplaced coercion” (Levin- 
son, In Defense of Plato, pp. 560-61). 


believe in the gods,” he says, “and in a sense higher than that in which 
any of my accusers believe in them.” Furthermore, there is the seem- 
ingly dogmatic statement at the end of the Apology: “Know of a cer- 
tainty that no evil can befall a good man in this life or after death. He 
and his are not neglected by the gods.” But when, in the same dia- 
logue, Socrates refers to his divine mission, one gains the impression 
that what the gods ordain and what reason prescribes is one and the 
same." In the Gorgias, when he speaks about the rewards and punish- 
ments meted out by the gods, he is far from dogmatic and quite aware 
of the mythical character of his assertions. “Perhaps this will appear 
to you, he says to Gorgias, “to be only an old wife’s tale, which you 
will condemn. And there might be reason in your condemning such 
tales, if by searching we could find out anything better or truer.’” 
This notion that God or the gods serve also, if not mainly, as ultimate 
principles of explanation becomes more evident in the Laws, where, 
contrary to the Apology, the obligation to believe is not simply imposed, 
but a proof is offered. And the obligation is not so much to believe as 
not to refuse to accept the verdict of reason. Such a verdict cannot 
simply be thrust aside, but can be overcome only by a better reason: 
Hither he shall teach us that we were wrong in saying that the soul 
is the original of all things, and arguing accordingly; or, if he be not 
able to say anything better, then he must yield to us and live for the 
remainder of his life in the belief that there are gods.” 
So it seems that there is not such a wide gap after all between the Crito, 
where Socrates submits the choice between escape and death to reason 
rather than impulse, and the Laws, where Plato insists that the problem 
of religion should be decided on intellectual rather than emotional 
grounds.” 

Of course, after all has been said in an attempt to mitigate the harsh- 
ness of some of Plato’s statements, it must be admitted that in some 
particular spheres he favored more interference in personal matters and 
was willing to grant more power to the rulers than we would allow 
today. But his political theory is still a far cry from a totalitarian con- 
ception of the state. . 

Let us suppose for a moment that we have been successful in our 
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attempt to show that in essence at least there has been no great change 
in Plato’s advocacy of the life of reason in the later dialogues as com- 
pared with the earlier ones, except for that which naturally accom- 
panies a long life as it passes from a youth full of hope and fervor to 
the more tempered outlook of an old age which has suffered many 
disillusionments but has profited by them. It seems, however, that we 
have won a Pyrrhic victory, for our argument at this point has forced 
us into an untenable position. As matters stand now, we must ap- 
parently maintain that Plato, in his early dialogues, was faithful to the 
Socratic spirit; that while composing one single dialogue, the Republic, 
he turned authoritarian and fanatical; but that he recaptured the old 
liberal attitude in the political writings following the Republic. 
However, if we find it impossible to reconcile the Republic with the 
Statesman and the Laws, the fault may lie, not with Plato, but with 
ourselves. Perhaps we are misled by the same kind of literal-minded- 
ness which has caused so much confusion in the minds of some inter- 
preters of the later dialogues. There are good reasons for the belief 
that the Republic was not meant to be taken literally. The first of such 
reasons can be discovered in the Socratic method. This method, as is 
generally agreed, consists of two parts: (a) the destructive part, which 
is discussed in the Apology, where Socrates compares himself to a 
gadfly inasmuch as he irritates people into thinking for themselves 
after he has made them aware of their ignorance; and (b) the con- 
structive part, whose function, as he tells us in the Theaetetus, is similar 
to that of a midwife, inasmuch as Socrates claims to be able to assist 
others in the birth and subsequent examination of new ideas. Socrates’s 
general theory, as Plato reports in many dialogues, seems to have been 
that knowledge cannot be imparted but must be drawn out of the 
student; that is, the student must discover it for himself. Why, then, 
does Plato let Socrates abandon his method in the Republic, where 
Socrates, contrary to the Statesman and the Laws, still plays the leading 
role? This is all the more astonishing in view of the fact—and this brings 
us to the second reason—that in the first book of the Republic Socrates 


Republic v. 473 (pp. 178-79). formers, he will not consent to take in hand 
"Tbid., vii. 540 (p. 262). either an individual or a state or to draft 
Cf. also: “He will take society and laws, until he is given a clean surface or 
human character as his canvas, and begin has cleansed it himself” (ibid., vi. 500 
by scraping it clean. That is no easy mat- [p. 209]). 
ter; but, as you know, unlike other re- 8°“Did Plato learn nothing in Syracuse? 
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is made to adhere strictly to the method. Definitions of justice are 
offered for examination in the customary manner, and, as usual, no 
definite conclusion is reached. Then all of a sudden the questioning 
method is cast aside and indoctrination begins. 

Can we simply disregard the Socratic method so conspicuously ex- 
hibited in the first book? Perhaps when so reading the main body of 
the Republic, we are disregarding a sufficiently vital element to throw 
everything out of focus. As a matter of fact, the method of the first 
book can be extended significantly over the entire dialogue. In an ad- 
vanced course of study it is not unusual for teacher and students to 
exchange places. Some of the young men who participate in the dis- 
cussion at the house of Cephalus have been under the tutelage of 
Socrates presumably for a considerable length of time. “Let us try the 
mettle of their critical ability,” Socrates might be assumed to say, “and 
see how they stand up when confronted with a startling new idea.” 
After refreshing their memory of the Socratic method by putting them 
through their accustomed paces in the first book, where they suggest 
and he examines, Socrates now reverses the roles. This reversal, aside 
from pedagogical reasons, is also required by the nature of the subject 
matter; the suggestion offered for critical evaluation is not a definition 
but a picture of an ideal state which in its production requires not only 
the skill of a dialectician but that of a poet as well. Just as the defini- 
tions in the first book of the Republic and in other dialogues are not 
altogether false, so the description of the state in the Republic need not 
be altogether undesirable. Portions of it may be too narrowly con- 
ceived; others require qualifications and correction; and some may 
have to be completely rejected. After all, the imagination merely 
presents; it is the task of reason to analyze, correct, and adjust to 
concrete situations the daring flights of poetic inspiration. 

Hints that we are here dealing with a hypothesis which needs to be 
revised and adjusted to practice are not lacking. There is, first of all, 
the condition that before the ideal city can be realized, philosophers 
must become kings and kings philosophers;” second, there is the con- 
dition that once their rule has been established they “must send out into 
the country all citizens who are above ten years old.” ~Those two con- 
ditions, if not theoretically, are at least factually impossible.” “If the 
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impossible becomes possible,” Socrates seems to say, “your ideal city 
will see the light of day.” The reason why nothing can be done with 
the adult citizens is that they have developed the wrong habits. A 
great deal of attention is paid in the Republic to the creation of condi- 
tions which will develop, in the young, habits beneficial to them in 
carrying out their duties as citizens. This is why the poets must be 
banished. But are men so trained really good men? Can the well- 
organized community guarantee the development of virtuous citizens? 
The answer, significantly enough, is hidden away in the Myth of Er 
at the end of the tenth and last book of the Republic. When the souls 
about to start a new cycle of life choose their destiny (only the 
sequence of their choice, not the choice itself being determined by lot) 
the one who draws the first lot rushes forward and, overwhelmed by 
his greed for power, seizes upon an absolute despotism which brings 
great evil in its wake. Says Socrates ironically, 
He was one of those who had come down from heaven, having spent 
his former life in a well-ordered commonwealth and become virtuous 
from habit without pursuing wisdom. It might indeed be said that 
not the least part of those who were caught in this way were of the 
company which had come from heaven, because they were not dis- 
ciplined by suffering; whereas most of those who had come up of 
the earth, having suffered themselves and seen others suffer, were 
not hasty in making their choice.” 


So even if we were to succed in building the perfect city and a man 
were to spend his whole life in it and in addition a thousand years in 
heaven, he might still fail when confronted with a novel choice, under 
new and unaccustomed circumstances. 


And how could he imagine the possibility 
of such a conjunction? . . . The simul- 
taneous existence of such different voca- 


“If a person be possessed of absolute 
and irresponsible power, he will never re- 
main firm in his principles or persist in 


tions in a single person would be nothing 
short of a miracle” (Sarton, History of 
Science, pp. 414-15). 

51Republic x. 619 (p. 357). 

®°Sarton, History of Science, p. 411. 

®8Laws iii. 691 (II, 466). 

Cf. also: “No human nature invested 
with supreme power is able to order human 
affairs and not overflow with insolence and 
wrong” (ibid., iv. 713 [II, 4851). 
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regarding the public good as primary in 
the state, and the private good as sec- 
ondary. Human nature will always be 
drawing him into avarice and selfishness, 
avoiding pain and pursuing pleasure with- 
out any reason, and will bring these to the 
front, obscuring the juster and better; and 
so working darkness in his soul will at last 
fill with evils both him and the whole city” 
(ibid., ix. 875 [II, 620]). 


If these were intended to be hints, the young men conversing with 
Socrates at the house of Cephalus did not take them up; and whatever 
objections they raised were easily removed by Socrates. However, this 
failure on the part of the participants to learn their lesson need not 
disconcert us; it is a common trait of the “Socratic” dialogues to end 
inconclusively. Euthyphro, for instance, in the dialogue by the same 
name, is considerably irritated but hardly enlightened at the end of 
the discussion. Of course, Euthyphro is not very bright, while the 
young men of the Republic are; but then the subject matter of the 
Republic is immensely more complicated. Furthermore, it is the reader 
who is to be made to think, and neither Socrates nor his listeners must 
be allowed to supply the answers. 

Perhaps the most satisfying aspect of the theory that the Republic 
is not to be taken literally but constitutes simply a hypothesis submitted 
for examination is the fact that the Laws can in part be read as a cor- 
rective of the Republic. The amount of power, for instance, that is 
handed over to the rulers in the Republic is disquieting to the modern 
reader. “It is strange,” says George Sarton, “that Plato realized the dis- 
integrating nature of human passions, such as love of money or love 
of family, but did not realize that other passions (greed of power) 
might be equally dangerous.”*” However, in the Laws, as we have 
seen, Plato is fully conscious of the danger. “There is no soul of man,” 
he says, “young and irresponsible, who will be able to sustain the 
temptation of arbitrary power—no one who will not, under such cir- 
cumstances, become filled with folly.”” 

Both in the Statesman and in the Laws, as pointed out before, Plato is 
sensitive to another and still more subtle threat to the freedom of the 
individual. This danger has its origin not in the tyrant but in the rigid 
application of the law to cases which, because of a change of cir- 
cumstance, do not properly fall under it and yet are not covered by any 
other law. The good man, recognizing the good which the law rep- 
resents, in obeying the law freely wills a good either for himself or for 
his fellowmen. He does willingly what others, less wise than himself, 
might have to do under compulsion or out of fear of punishment. Now, 
if the law is applied rigidly to cases which do not reasonably fall under 
it, it loses that goodness which can be freely chosen and becomes op- 
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pressive. In that sense, the bad law, or the good law applied to the 
wrong case, destroys the freedom of the individual. It demands 
obedience simply as a matter of brute fact. This danger resulting from 
the improper administration of the law can never be completely 
eliminated; but it is good to be conscious of it, and “we must not con- 
ceal from ourselves that . . . laws are apt to be oppressive.” The 
legislator, therefore, cannot expect absolute obedience to his laws, nor 
need the subject blindly submit. “Wherefore,” says the Athenian in the 
Laws, 

let us make a common prelude on behalf of the lawgiver and of his 

subjects, the law begging the latter to forgive the legislator, in that 

he, having to take care of the common weal, cannot order at the same 
time the various circumstances of individuals, and begging him to 
pardon them if naturally they are sometimes-unable to fulfil the act 
which he in his ignorance imposes upon them.” 
The ultimate decision rests always with the enlightened conscience of 
the individual. 

In the Statesman and the Laws, therefore, the philosopher-kings 
cease to function as realizable goals but serve as ideals which written 
laws must approximate as far as the actual circumstances permit. The 
written laws themselves are only second best; for they tend to become 
rigid, and if they do, the individual is not bound by them but by reason 
—the reason of the good man, that is, who is not blinded by prejudice 
and who clearly sees the good of the individual as closely linked with 
that of the community. 

A similar transformation occurs with other elements of the Republic. 
The scheme to abolish private property and to have wives and children 
in common is abandoned in the Laws. To insist on such a scheme would 
be to overrate the power of the ruler and the malleability of the sub- 


§4Ibid., xi. 925 (II, 664). 
Statesman 294 (II, 322). 

557. aws xi. 925-26 (II, 664). 

Cf. also: “And there are cases in which 
the legislator will be imposing upon him 
the greatest calamity, and he will be com- 
pelled to disobey the law” (ibid., xi. 926 
[II, 665]). 
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Cf. also 


such matters, but we should try to charm 
the spirits of men into believing the equa- 
bility of their children’s disposition to be 
of more importance than equality in ex- 
cessive fortune when they marry; and him 
who is too desirous of making a rich mar- 
riage, we should endeavor to turn aside by 
reproaches, not, however, by any com- 
pulsion of written law” (ibid., vi. 773 [II, 
533-34]). 
8°Tbid., v. 730 (II, 498). 


jects. It would be as if “the legislator were telling his dreams, or 
making a city and citizens of wax.”** But that does not mean that the 
idea should simply be discarded. It would certainly be a fine thing if 
our citizens could regard the community as their family and treat their 
fellow citizens as if they were their sisters and brothers. However, if 
this ideal condition cannot be brought about, it can still serve as a 
far-off goal toward which to aspire: 

In matters which are not present but future, he who exhibits a pat- 
tern of that at which he aims, should in nothing fall short of the 
fairest and truest; and that if he finds any part of his work impossible 
of execution he should avoid and not execute it, but he should con- 
trive to carry out that which is nearest and most akin to it; you must 
allow the legislator to perfect his design and when it is perfected, 
you should join with him in considering what part of his legislation 
is expedient and what will arouse opposition; for surely the artist 
who is deemed worthy of any regard at all, ought always to make 
his work self-consistent.” 

Some of the proposals made in the Republic are, however, beyond 
redemption. The “noble lie” which sees to it that the suitable men 
and women are paired off at the marriage festivals is not taken up in 
the Laws. It is replaced by an attempt to achieve the same ends by 
persuasion.” But the Laws contain a general statement which seems to 
condemn lying categorically: 

Truth is the beginning of every good thing, both to gods and men; 

and he who would be blessed and happy, should be from the first a 

partaker of the truth, that he may live a true man as long as possible, 

for then he can be trusted; but he is not to be trusted who loves vol- 
untary falsehood, and he who loves involuntary falsehood is a fool.” 

The pernicious consequences of undue interference with private 
matters are also pointed out in the Laws, while they go unheeded in 
the Republic. The argument advanced is very much the same as that so 
frequently heard at the time of the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, when, after costly experience, the American people finally recog- 
nized that certain actions do not lend themselves to government con- 
trol. In the Laws the Athenian remarks: 
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By reason of their smallness and frequent occurrence there would be 
an unseemliness and want of propriety in making them penal by law; 
and if made penal, they are the destruction of the written law be- 
cause mankind get the habit of frequently transgressing the law in 
small matters.”° 


The same pragmatic test is applied to other proposed institutions, 


gymnasia and common meals. In the Republic, these are advocated 
without qualification. In the Laws there is a great concern with con- 
sequences foreseeable in the light of past experience. 


There seems to be a difficulty with regard to states making words 
and facts coincide, so that there can be no dispute about them. As in 
the human body, the regimen which does good in one way does 
harm in another: and we can hardly say that any one case of treat- 
ment is adapted to a particular constitution.. Now the gymnasia and 
common meals do a great deal of good, and yet they are a source 
of evil in civil troubles; as is shown in the case of the Milesian and 
Boeotian and Thurian youth, among whom these institutions seem 
always to have had a tendency to degrade the ancient and natural 
custom of love below the level, not only of man, but of the beasts.” 


*Tbid., vii. 788 (II, 544). 

%17bid., i. 636 (II, 517-18). 

92“And these are our original principles; 
and do you now, fixing your eyes upon the 
standard of what a man and a citizen ought 
or ought not to be, praise and blame the 
laws—blame those which have not this 
power of making a citizen better, but em- 
brace those which have; and with gladness 
receive and live in them; bidding a long 
farewell to other institutions which aim at 
goods, as they are termed, of a different 
kind” (ibid., vi. 770-71 [II, 531]). 

*8Tbid., xii. 951 (II, 685). 

°4Tbid., iii. 689 (II, 464). 

Cf. also: “Now I mean by education 
that training which is given by suitable 
habits to the first instincts of virtue in 
children;—when pleasure, and friendship, 
and pain, and hatred, are rightly implanted 
in souls not yet capable of understanding 
the nature of them, and who find them, 
after they have attained reason, to be in 
harmony with her. This harmony of the 
soul, taken as a whole, is virtue; but the 
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particular training in respect of pleasure 
and pain, which leads you always to hate 
what you ought to hate, and love what you 
ought to love from the beginning of life to 
the end, may be separated off; and, in my 
view, will be rightly called education” 
(ibid., ii. 653 [II, 431-32]). 

**Tbid., xii. 951 (II, 685). 

®6Professor Levinson, who adheres to a 
literal interpretation of the Republic, un- 
wittingly seems to lend support to the view 
that the late dialogues often serve as a 
corrective of the Republic, when he re- 
marks: “It is interesting to note that Plato, 
before he wrote the Politicus, apparently 
abandoned the hope that the genetic pro- 
gram of the Republic was feasible. . .. 
We know from the Laws (951B) that he 
retained the belief that men of rare and 
divine natures come occasionally into 
existence, but he offers no account of the 
mode of their production” (In Defense of 
Plato, p. 540). 

Cf. also: “Were we commissioned . . . 
to survey the works of Plato with special 


Finally, the Laws circumscribe the function of the state, which in the 
Republic seems almost without limits. Its chief responsibility is to 
provide the conditions which help the individual to unfold his capacities 
to the fullest and make himself a well-adjusted individual both within, 
and with reference to, the community in which he lives.’? As mentioned 
before, a great deal is made in the Republic of the creation of accept- 
able habits. This is the reason why the influences on the young must 
be carefully controlled. The significance of this early training cannot 
be overestimated. But good habits alone do not make a good man, 

for a city which has no experience of good and bad men or inter- 

course with them, can never be thoroughly and perfectly civilized, 
nor again, can the citizens of a city properly observe the laws by 
habit only, and without an intelligent understanding of them.” 
On the other hand, understanding by itself is not necessarily a good, 
for if it is opposed by strong impulses it is helpless and merely serves 
to create a sense of frustration: 

The greatest ignorance is when a man hates that which he neverthe- 

less thinks to be good and noble, and loves and embraces that which 

he knows to be unrighteous and evil. This disagreement between 

the sense of pleasure and the judgment of reason in the soul is, in my 

opinion, the worst ignorance.”* 
In the educative process of the individual the state plays an indis- 
pensable role. But it cannot guarantee that this process will be carried 
to a successful conclusion, for harmony between understanding and 
impulse is not something which is due wholly to the environmental 
conditions provided by the community. Not even the good state seems 
to be absolutely necessary for “there are always in the world a few 
inspired men whose acquaintance is beyond price, and who spring 
up quite as much in ill-ordered as in well-ordered cities.”""" Thus the 
author of the Laws seems to be in essential agreement with the Socrates 
of the Protagoras who argued against the great Sophist that virtue can- 
not be taught in the sense of being imparted or produced by external 
means and that the good life, although greatly enhanced by the estab- 
lishment of a good state, is in the last analysis the creation of the in- 
dividual man.”° 
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From the evidence submitted, which, because of limitations of space 
had to be restricted to a few typical instances, it is obvious that the 
manner in which Plato presents his ideas can easily mislead the cursory 
reader and that the damaging views maintained by some of the critics 
can for the most part be maintained only at the cost of tearing state- 
ments in the dialogues from their natural context. It would also appear 
that the Republic can plausibly be regarded as an illustration, albeit a 
unique one, of the old Socratic method and thus become more closely 
linked up with the earlier dialogues. As far as the relation of the 
Republic to the Statesman and the Laws is concerned, that relationship 
is neither one of opposition nor of simple harmony.” It is rather that 
of a brilliantly conceived hyperbolic first hypothesis to a carefully 


analyzed, well considered, and thoroughly tested theory. 


attention to his city . . . we should find 
some elements that we could positively 
wish to destroy . . . we should revoke (as 
he himself went far toward doing in the 
Laws) the hard and fast distinction be- 
tween the rulers and ruled which in the 
Republic he has based on a mistaken esti- 
mate of the capacity of the common man” 
(ibid., p. 575). 

Robert Jordan, who also takes the Re- 
public at its face value, nevertheless feels 
the need for correction: “Plato certainly 
gives it [heredity] altogether unnecessary 
emphasis, and it is a point on which he can 
be legitimately attacked. But like the 
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strict division of labor, it is not an essential 
element in Plato’s thought, that is, he could 
abandon his extreme position without mak- 
ing a significant alteration in his political 
theory” (Jordan, Return to Reason, p. 
280). This is precisely the kind of revision 
to which one would subject a generally 
useful but still inadequately formulated 
hypothesis. 

®7A harmony of the Laws and Republic, 
however, though not a difficult task, would 
demand more space than can be given to it 
here” (Paul Shorey, The Unity of Plato’s 
Thought [Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1903], p. 73). 
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I 


Charles S. Peirce and George H. Mead are names inevitably to be 
mentioned in any history of American pragmatism; yet the systematic 
relationship between the thought of these men has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been clearly articulated. It seems to me that there are aspects 
of Mead’s philosophic thought that come into understandable relief 
when they are grasped within the framework of Peirce’s categoriology 
or, at least, within the compass of a theory of categories comparable to 
that of Peirce. Conversely, a comparative study of Peirce and Mead 
allows a sharpening in our appreciation of ground questions in Peirce’s 
writings. One way of exploring this contention is to take a specific 
problem with which both Peirce and Mead have dealt and to see the 
extent to which a comparative study proves valuable. I propose, then, 
to take the problem of the given in the thought of Peirce and Mead, 
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to clarify their concepts of the given, to consider the meeting points in 
their ideas as well as to focus upon significant disagreements. But be- 
fore engaging the issues, I should like to indicate very briefly what I 
intend when, in this paper, I speak of the concept of “the given.” 

“There is, in all experience,” writes C. I. Lewis, “that element which 
we are aware that we do not create by thinking and cannot, in general, 
displace or alter.” That element which is independent of the in- 
dividual’s conceptual contribution to experience we may call the given. 
Such a notion of the given reflects a dichotomy evidenced throughout 
the history of philosophy; namely, the distinction between acting mind 
and that upon which mind acts. Again, as Lewis puts it: “We may, 
then, fairly take it for granted, as something generally recognized, that 
there are in experience these two elements, something given and the in- 
terpretation or construction put upon it.” The relationship between 
these two elements is a central problem, one with which both Peirce 
and Mead are seriously concerned. 


II 


It is more than doubtful that a systematic formulation of the problem 
of the given can be found in Peirce’s writings, despite the fact that he 
devotes a considerable amount of space to such notions as presentness, 
immediate awareness, and so on. If, as one might suspect, there are 
variant concepts of the given in Peirce, it is difficult to organize his 
views, either from the point of view of development or systematics. I 
propose to deal with this organizational difficulty by treating the issues 
under three divisions: first, a general attempt to state Peirce’s concept 
of the given apart from his phenomenology; second, an approach to 
the problem through an analysis of the categories, especially Firstness; 
third, an approach to the concept of the given as an ontological con- 
struction. 

“Some writers,” Peirce says, “insist that all experience consists in 
sense-perception; and I think it is probably true that every element of 
experience is in the first instance applied to an external object.”* We 


*Mind and the World Order (New York: ders Peirce (Cambridge, 1931-35), Vol. I, 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1929), p. 48. par. 335. 
2Tbid. 4Ibid., par. 336. 
®Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss 5Tbid. 

(eds.), Collected Papers of Charles San- ®Ibid. 
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must, however, Peirce warns, distinguish between experience and per- 
ception.* We experience events but we do not perceive events. Ex- 
perience involves “what Kant called the ‘synthesis of apprehension, ”° 
while perception involves no more than immediate awareness of sense 
data. Peirce’s illustration in this connection is helpful. 


A whistling locomotive passes at high speed close beside me. As it 

passes the note of the whistle is suddenly lowered from a well-under- 

stood cause. I perceive the whistle, if you will. I have, at any rate, 

a sensation of it. But I cannot be said to have a sensation of the 

change of note. I have a sensation of the lower note. But the cogni- 

tion of the change is of a more intellectual kind. That I experience 

rather than perceive.* 
Experience is wider than perception because it involves more than the 
immediate object of perception. In Peirce’s illustration, the lowering 
of the locomotive whistle tone is experienced as a result of a sense 
of resistance the individual feels when the note lowers. The long blast 
preceding the lowering sets up a kind of inertia which the experience 
of lowering reacts against in the form of a resistance. The extra element 
in this experiential instance, then, is the resistance phenomenon which 
cannot be said to be a proper part of the sense datum. All of experi- 
ence, for Peirce, transpires within a horizon (in Husserl’s sense) of 
effort and resistance. What is given must then be given within such a 
horizon. 

Sheer perception is, for Peirce, immediate awareness of sense data, 
while experience, introducing a conceptual element, relates immediacy 
to temporal sequence, linking what is now present to consciousness to 
what is present a moment later. That we cannot then fix an instan- 
taneous givenness is a necessary correlate of the fact that conception 
mediates between immediate awareness and attempted fixation. In 
short, the flux of sensory life is such that we are conscious that some- 
thing is immediately given but unable to prevent ourselves from re- 
lating and so transposing what is originally given into a datum of 
mediate awareness. 

If being present implies being present to someone, then what is 
initially given to consciousness cannot properly be said to be imme- 
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diately present, for such immediacy is a monadic structure that cannot 
tolerate an “observer.” The “thatness” of being present can be affirmed, 
but the “whatness” present eludes analysis. If, for Peirce, we cannot 
grasp or fix the content of Firstness; if, indeed, to speak of a “content” 
of Firstness is itself misleading, then what facet of Firstness can we 
apprehend with something more than metaphor? We may experience 
Firstness as quality. Quality is not presence but “abstract potentiality”;’ 
it is not a continuous awareness but a resultant impression.” As Peirce 
says, “Red, sour, toothache are each sui generis and indescribable”;’ 
but the quality as a resultant impression from the experience of red, 
sour, toothache is describable. 

For Peirce, quality is not presence but potentiality, because we are 
here concerned not with existential fact but with the phaneron, the 
phenomenologically given in experience. The quality of a phaneron is 
a mere may-be* which is not necessarily realized in sensuous experi- 
ence. As Peirce writes, “A quality of feeling can be imagined to be 
without any occurrence. . . . Its mere may-being gets along without 
any realization at all.”** But the may-being of quality presents difficul- 
ties in the understanding of Peirce in this regard, for quality has may- 
being in the sense of “abstract potentiality”; yet apprehension of that 
may-being would seem to require some modus of presence. In other 
words, Peirce appears to imply a distinction between the may-being 
of the phaneron and the may-being of a possible phaneron. A complete 
study of quality would have to include both phenomenology as the 
science of the phaneron and a more generalized categoriology capable 
of dealing with potential phanerons. 

Thus far we have attempted to give a general statement of Peirce’s 
concept of the given and to approach the problem via his phenome- 
nology. We come now to a final treatment suggested by the distinction 
between the may-being of the phaneron and the may-being of the 
potential phaneron: the concept of the given as an ontological con- 
struction. 

While a category is understood as an “element of phenomena of the 
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first rank of generality,” the categories in Peirce have ontological as 
well as methodological status. The categories as phenomenological 
structures may be deduced from the categories taken as the ground of 
all relata: as monads, dyads, and triads. The difference between the 
quality of the phaneron in Firstness and the quality of the monad is 
the difference between an experiential presentation and a logical con- 
struction. The pure monad of Firstness must be considered an on- 
tological construction, for it cannot, in principle, be phenomenologically 
experienced. The pure monad, given in this constructional sense, placed 
as it must be outside of sensory experience, is knowable because, ap- 
parently, it is revelatory of the a-priori nature of mind. “A man must be 
a very uncompromising partisan of the theory of the tabula rasa to 
deny that the ideas of first, second, and third are due to congenital 
tendencies of the mind.”” In a sense, then, the categories themselves 
are given to us in experience, but an IEDR: which is, in part at least, 
constituted by “tendencies” of mind. 

If we can reduce the variant aspects of Peirce’s concept of the given 
to a more simplified organizational unity, we would say this, that there 
appear to be three levels of givenness in Peirce’s thought: (1) the given 
as sensory experience; (2) the given as refracted by the categories; and 
finally (3) the given as a construct beyond sensation and the categories. 
These levels appear to be not only beyond systematic unification but 
also internally inconsistent with each other. We shall now see that 
George H. Mead’s effort to develop a theory of sociality is in many 
respects analagous to Peirce’s attempt to account for the character of 
experience, despite the fact that Peirce and Mead formulated their 
problems differently, approached them in diverse ways, and sought to 
resolve them in accordance with variant criteria. 


Ii 


Mead’s books represent, I shall argue, a three-directioned attempt to 
resolve the problem of the given in experience. Mind, Self, and Society 
interprets the given in experience from the standpoint of society; The 
Philosophy of the Act approaches the given from the standpoint of 
human subjectivity; The Philosophy of the Present interprets what is 
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given in human experience from the standpoint of sociality and in terms 
of a radical conception of temporality. We shall here consider each of 
these positions in turn, treating the concept of the given within Mead’s 
uneasy trinity: society, act, and temporality. 

From the point of view of Mind, Self, and Society, what is given 
is given always within the ongoing movement of experience in which 
self and society are only methodologically separable aspects of an 
integral phenomenon. Mead is concerned with what is given not at 
the level of sense-data or immediate awareness, but rather at the level 
of the life-world of human beings and their experience. Here Mead is 
concerned with those aspects of the given that relate to the genesis and 
nature of the Self, other selves, communication, consciousness, and 
so on. Let us consider, as illustrative of Mead’s style, his analysis of 
consciousness of the object in experience. 

“Consciousness as such refers to both the organism and its environ- 
ment and cannot be located simply in either,” Mead writes.** What is 
given in experience is epistemologically recognized as “object” for 
consciousness only when consciousness selects out of the welter of 
possible structures in experience that one to which it grants special 
status. Bread is a food object only for the organism that selects it as 
food and for whom it is possible to be food.** The object given in ex- 
perience, then, is a function of two polarities of the ongoing stream of 
societal reality: the organism and the environment. Consciousness of 
the object resides in neither the individual organism nor in the environ- 
ment but is a character of the relation between them. 

At the level and from the point of view of Mind, Self, and Society, 
“selection” of the object is linked and limited to what Mead calls the 
“internal” experience of physical reality; that is, the meanings with 
which the individual endows its objects. Mead’s realism is, in intention, 
quite clear. “Nature—the external world—,” he writes, “is objectively 
there, in opposition to our experience of it, or in opposition to the 
individual thinker himself.”** Yet the full status of the object is de- 
termined by the organism who “selects” the object from the flux of what 
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is given and thus experiences it as what it is for him. 

The object is given to consciousness, according to Mead, in and 
through the act, the stages of which—impulse, perception, manipulation, 
and consummation—form the basis for Mead’s theory of the relationship 
of subjectivity to external reality. Mead does not state precisely what 
he means by the act; he only sees the necessity of distinguishing be- 
tween the static datum and the passage of events. Thus, “the unit of 
existence is the act, not the moment. And the act stretches beyond 
the stimulus to the response.”** We have knowledge of the given only 
in the act. “An act,” Mead writes, “is an ongoing event that consists of 
stimulation and response and the results of the response.”** The stages 
of the act must be analyzed to grasp Mead’s notion of the act. Such 
analysis shows, I think, that the second stage of the act, perception, 
occupies a central position in importance. “The percept is a collapsed 
act” because impulse is experienced only in the second stage of the 
act, though it is logically delineable prior to perception, while the third 
and fourth stages of manipulation and consummation are modes of 
possible activity as long as the object is “at distance.” The implications 
of this general situation are far-reaching for Mead’s thought. If impulse 
is “absorbed” experientially into the stage of perception, it becomes 
difficult to give a clear account of the role of what is initially given in 
the act. What is given becomes, as it were, unavailable for analysis. 

Writes Mead: 

We live, then, in a world that is independent of us, except in so far as 

we determine its perspective, but within this world lies a field of 

so-called consciousness in which appear the character and meanings 
of things that are spatiotemporally distant and have been detached 
from what we consider the reality of the thing, by the problematic 
form of conduct.” 
The dualism of the “independent” world and the “character and mean- 
ings” that are occasioned through perspectives are attacked through 
an analysis of temporality in The Philosophy of the Present. The con- 
tent of experience is internally related to a time structure, for what we 
term the “real” event is an occurrence in the present. Yet the present 
event cannot be understood as isolated or sui generis; it has its relata 
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to the past and to the future. Mead sees, at this point in his develop- 
ment, that “passage” in experience refers not simply to the continuous 
advance from stimulus to response, from impulse to consummation, 
but demands a ground analysis of the relationship of content and 
meaning in the history of the event. Events have, then, their “sedi- 
mentations” of meaning which the temporal dimension of experience 
carries forward. What is given as an event in human experience, what 
was given, and what will be given, are constituted in and through the 
perspective chosen by the organism. Both past and future, then, are 
involved in the present. What is given as “past” is then both “ir- 
revocable and revocable.”” That the past has been is irrevocable; what 
it was is revocable; in fact, the “content” of the past is restructured con- 
tinually in the passage of a reality that permits, necessitates, taking 
new perspectives. The present as the locus of reality is the freshly 
emerging and novel quality that arises from the organization of the 
past and the tendencies of the future. What is given as a present, then, 
is given out of the fabric of a past that is itself still a becoming. In 
Mead’s language, “the past in passage is irrecoverable as well as ir- 
revocable. It is producing all the reality that there is. The meaning of 
that which is, is illuminated in the face of the emergent in experi- 
ence . . . by the expansion of the passage which is going on.”” 

As an attempt to transcend the limitations of a description of the 
given from the polarities of society and act, Mead’s description of the 
Present as temporally conditioned and structured is only a partial 
success, a fractional resolution of the issues. Mead lacked a specific 
method for the description of the given, and he lacked a theory of 
categories for the full articulation of the metaphysical-epistemological 
implications of his concepts of society, act, and temporality. It may 
well be that Peirce’s phenomenology could have supplied Mead with 
a methodological organon for the description of the given and that 
Peirce’s categoriology could have given Mead a proper grounding for 
his basic themes. 


IV 
It is certainly not possible at this time to enter into an extended set 
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of comparisons between the general tenets of the thought of Peirce and 
Mead. In restricting ourselves to comparisons that relate to the problem 
of the given, we shall still find it difficult to present a systematic 
analysis without writing at great length. Of course, since Mead does 
not appear to have written on Peirce, we do not have the good fortune 
to be able to present his own reactions in even a general way. We are, 
furthermore, left with the difficult task of deciding on which aspects of 
the problem to focus our attention. I propose to draw the comparison 
between Peirce and Mead on the notions of resistance, tychism, and 
synechism. I choose these topics for several reasons. First, in one form 
or another they are central in importance in the thought of both 
authors. Resistance is essential to experience of the object in Mead, 
to the category of Secondness in Peirce. Emergence is the key to so- 
ciality in Mead; tychism is a general character of the real in Peirce. 
Passage, process, and continuity underlie Mead’s theory of societal 
reality; synechism is granted cosmological status by Peirce. A second 
reason for choosing these topics for purposes of comparison is that 
they lead us directly to the heart of the problem of the given, since 
they throw into contrast the phenomenological method of Peirce and 
the lack of such a method, coupled with the need for it, in Mead. 

So far, in regard to Peirce, our discussion of the concept of the given 
has been a discussion of Firstness. But there is also, for Peirce, a 
Firstness of Secondness; and this calls for an understanding of the 
notion of resistance as an essential characteristic of Secondness which, 
nevertheless, may be thought of in its first or pure form. In its “impure” 
form, resistance (and its corollary effort) “come tolerably near to a 
pure sense of actuality.”” I recognize the brute resistance of the door 
I have my shoulder against, the facticity of things and events I cannot 
ignore. Peirce reports the solipsist “lounging down Regent Street . . . 
when some drunken fellow who is staggering up the street unexpectedly 
lets fly his fist and knocks him in the eye. What has become of his 
philosophical reflections now?’ Secondness is no respecter of persons! 

But to speak of the Firstness of Secondness is to be concerned with 
the first or pure aspect of resistance, and it would seem that for Peirce 
this pure aspect must be intuited as an immediate quality. If the 


“tragedy of King Lear has its Firstness, its flavor sui generis,”** it must 
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equally be the case that the resistance-sensitivity of my body (apart 
from any act of pushing or lifting) has “its flavor sui generis,” a flavor, 
moreover, unique to me as an individual, unique to me as a male. The 
quality of resistance as Firstness would appear, then, to involve a 
double consciousness of body and object. I believe that Mead has made 
some significant contributions toward the clarification of this problem. 

Whitehead’s phrase “the pushiness of things” is taken by Mead” to 
express the fundamental resistance quality of all objects that come 
within perceptual experience in the act. But objects resist us not merely 
as surface phenomena but as possessing “insides” which, according to 
Mead, we can experience through an almost empathic sort of “in- 
teriorization” when we react to the object by taking its role or perspec- 
tive. In actual contact experience with the object, when one manipu- 
lates, handles the object, “the contact . . . is not simply a pressure, 
not simply a hardness or roughness. It is primarily a resistance.”*” The 
interaction of organism and object involves a “co-operation of resistance 
offered by physical things to the organism and by the organism to 
physical things.”** All human experience is understood by Mead to 
take place within the framework of this “co-operation of resistance.”” 
It is we ourselves who “invite” the resistance of the object, who elicit 
its active “pushiness.” In an almost Bergsonian sense we can grasp the 
interior of the object only by penetrating to its self-active core.*® The 
given is inexperiencable apart from resistance. 

Mead discusses resistance within the act in the sense of Peirce’s 
Secondness rather than the quality of pure resistance, the Firstness of 
Secondness. Still, resistance in Mead is more than the element of op- 
position or facticity: like Peirce, Mead intends resistance to be under- 
stood as a character of being. 

As the locus of reality, the present, for Mead, is at once novel and 
indeterminate. The present as an emergent from the past and as in- 
timately related to the future bears the stamp of contingency, for “ony 
anticipated events and any remembered or recorded events are in- 
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fected with varying degrees of dubiety.”* In part, the chance element 
in experience is introduced by what Mead calls the “I” that transcends 
_the “me.” Very briefly, the “me” represents the social aspect of the 
self—the self as it reflects the mores, attitudes, and attitudinal expecta- 
tions of society. The “me” is the conservative, conforming character of 
the self. The “I,” on the other hand, is the unique, individual, original, 
and improvisational aspect of the self. The “I” cannot be prefigured; 
it can be anticipated generally but never predicted precisely. Thus, 


The “T’ gives the sense of freedom, of initiative. The situation is 
there for us to act in a self-conscious fashion. We are aware of our- 
selves, and of what the situation is, but exactly how we will act never 
gets into experience until after the action takes place.” 


In his theory of the self Mead develops a dualism of mechanism and 
novelty. The determination of the organism by the environment is 
causal, but the determination of the environment by the organism is 
noncausal.** Organism is determined by environment in the sense of a 
system of explanation (such as physical systems in science ) determining 
the meaning of an element of the system. Environment is determined 
by organism to the extent that the objects comprising environment are 
brought within the manipulatory stage of the act and are “selected” 
or constituted in the unity of the act. Mead’s insistence on emergence 
and novelty in experience is a function of his concept of this organism- 
environment interaction. The present as emergent is, then, the product 
of a causal schema perpetually upset by an unpredictable organism: 


That which will happen is always different in some respect from 
what has happened, and this different quality is something that 
cannot be predicted. In a sense we can predict the future, but what 
we can predict is always something less than that which happens.* 


Uncertainty, for Peirce, was more than a character of the response 
of organism to environment; it was a cosmological category. Reality 
is contingent at its root; and all, then, that is given in experience is 
given within the horizon of that contingency. While Peirce tells us 
in regard to the categories that “Chance is First,”*’ it is difficult to work 
out the relationship between Tychism and Firstness. In answer to 
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Dr. Carus’s criticisms of his doctrine of chance, Peirce writes that his 
notion of absolute chance is not “something ultimate and inexplicable.”* 
Rather, he regards the logical genesis of absolute chance as revelatory 
of an original, cosmological state in which chance refers not to existent 
elements but to the very lack of such elements, to their nonbeing. 
Peirce writes: 

I go back to a chaos so irregular that in strictness the word existence 

is not applicable to its merely germinal state of being; and here I 

reach a region in which the objection to ultimate causes loses its 

force. But I do not stop there. Even this nothingness, though it 
antecedes the infinitely distant absolute beginning of time, is traced 
back to a nothingness more rudimentary still, in which there is no 
variety, but only an indefinite specificability, which is nothing but 

a tendency to the diversification of the nothing, while leaving it as 

nothing as it was before.” 

While Peirce does not appear to have worked out the systematic re- 
lationship between Firstness as a phenomenological category and 
Tychism as a cosmological category, it would appear that the given 
as ineffable, as indescribable immediacy, arises out of the chaos or the 
nothing. Firstness as possibility necessitates the correlative idea of 
possibility as nothingness. At best these matters, important as they are, 
remain fragmentary and obscure in Peirce’s thought. 

It is certainly clear that Peirce looked upon his categories as experi- 
entially integrated in their operation. “The categories are unintelligible 
unless they are synthesized by the principle of continuity.”** Synechism, 
the principle of continuity, is “the doctrine that all that exists is con- 
tinuous’;*” and, as Peirce writes in another place, it is “that tendency 
of philosophical thought which insists upon the idea of continuity as 
of prime importance in philosophy.””’ Philip Wiener points out that 
Peirce used the term “synechism” in two quite different senses, as a 
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methodological regulative principle and as a transcendental concep- 
tion.” Our present concern is more nearly with the latter to the extent 
that synechism as the underlying unity of the categories is a meta- 
physical conception. While it is the case that Pierce never gave a 
complete or systematic examination of the problem of how the cate- 
gories operate in integral fashion, he at least recognized the necessity 
for grounding the categories in a principle which could synthesize 
them. Mead faces the same problem with respect to the stages of the 
act, but he had developed no integrating ground for the act; the act is 
placed within the stream of societal reality. 

Charles Morris argues that Mead’s avoidance of a categoriology per- 
mitted him to escape the metaphysical extravagances of Peirce.*? Of 
course, Morris’s interpretation of Mead is founded on the considered 
assumption that in Mead’s writings “the instrumentalist position is never 
compromised, and meaning remains embedded to the end in its em- 
pirical and behavioristic context.”** My own interpretation of Mead is 
in direct conflict with such a characterization. While it is clearly 
impossible in the limits of this discussion to present an extended, 
systematic argument to support my interpretation of Mead, I think 
a very brief statement of the issues is possible and relevant. 

What I have termed “Mead’s attempt to transcend behaviorism” is, 
in essence, the attempt to comprehend the actions and meanings of the 
actor in the life-world who is the experiential center of the multitude 
of events that occur in the field of his awareness. To understand the 
actions of the actor from the point of view of the actor, to explicate the 
epistemological bond between the knower and the known from the 
standpoint of the involved consciousness—these are problems that go 
beyond the scope of behavioral psychology or behavioristic philosophy. 
That Mead was deeply concerned with such problems is, to my read- 
ing, an inescapable truth. The great themes of Mead’s work—the Self 
and the Other, the “I” and the “me,” manipulation, distance experience, 
and resistance—are all problems that require an account of experience 
that deals above all with the situation of the individual and the mean- 
ings through which the given is constituted by him and for him as 
“world.” 

To be sure, it would be patently false to attempt to deny the be- 
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havioristic elements in Mead’s thought: they are, in fact, the point of 
departure for what I have called the three phases in his philosophy: 
the approach to what is given in experience from the point of view of 
society, subjectivity, and temporal reconstruction of the present. To 
support these contentions would require a separate study. 


Vv 


I have tried to show that there are at least three conceptions of the 
given in Peirce:“* the given as it is “experienced” rather than “per- 
ceived,” the given as quality and potentiality, and the given as an 
ontological construction, as the “may-being” of possible phanerons. In 
Mead we have a triple attempt to deal with the problem: the given as 
the societal stream of events and meanings in which our consciousness 
of the object has a double locus in nature and subjectivity; next, the 
given as constituted in the act from simple impulse to final consum- 
mation; last, the given as an emergent present constituted in a radical 
flux, as seen from a kind of parallelogram of perspectives. 

In restricting our comparison between Peirce and Mead to the 
problem of the given, we attempted to organize the discussion around 
the three central problems of resistance, tychism, and synechism. In 
regard to resistance we have suggested that the first or pure aspect of 
Secondness is an immediate quality to be found both in the object and 
in myself to the extent that my body has a unique quality in its re- 
sistance-sensitivity. In Mead, resistance is of profound importance, 
since it is at the basis of the individual’s experience of the object as 
well as of role-taking. In regard to the concept of emergence in Mead, 
we have argued that uncertainty in experience is a function of the 
“T’ that transcends, in principle, all expectation. The “I,” according to 
Mead, continually upsets the causal schemas of nature. Tychism in 
Peirce appears to be grounded in a primordial chaos and nothingness. 
The relationship between that chaos and nothingness and the category 
of Firstness is obscure in the Collected Papers, but it might be that for 
Peirce the category of Firstness requires the related idea of possibility 
as nothingness. Finally, we discussed synechism as a metaphysical 


““Cf. Thomas A. Goudge, “The Views (1935), 538. 
of Charles Peirce on the Given in Ex- 45“Peirce, Mead, and Pragmatism,” p. 
perience,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXII 112. 
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conception in Peirce needed to provide an integrating ground for the 
operation of the categories. We suggested that Mead’s theory of the 
act stands in need of such an integrating conception and attempted 
to meet Charles Morris’s opposing views in this connection. For us, 
Mead’s significance lies largely in his attempt to go beyond behavior- 
istic analysis in dealing with themes that center about the actor in the 
life-world in whose consciousness the given is structured. 

Both Peirce and Mead have seen what I think are fundamental 
problems for any systematic philosophy or even for any philosophical 
spirit. They agree that there is a profound relationship between self 
and society, organism and environment, the given and the selective 
functions of mind. Moreover, mind operates in a world that is free, 
elusive, and emergent. I cannot agree with Morris that Peirce and 
Mead “present a universe unfractured by the dichotomies of subjective 
experience and external nature, quality and quantity, mind and matter, 
mechanism and purpose.”** These are certainly the dualisms dealt with, 
but the internal tensions of rationalism and empiricism in Peirce and 
of behaviorism and transbehaviorism in Mead disqualify, it seems to 
me, the possibility of terming the Peirce-Mead universe “unfractured.” 
Indeed, fracture is perhaps the most significant quality of the problems 
and proposals we have entertained. The dichotomies of organism and 
environment, consciousness and object, subjectivity and nature, are 
varying attempts to comprehend the given in experience. Peirce and 
Mead have gone far toward engaging the issues; the issues are peren- 
nial, 
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International Congress for Philosophy of Science, 
Ziirich, August 23-28, 1954 


ALDEN L. FISHER, University of Louvain 


This congress was the second one held by the Union Internationale de 
Philosophie des Sciences, but it was the first one that was international in 
scope. A very large number of papers were accepted for publication in the 
Acts; the ones chosen for public reading and discussion were sent in from 
various countries. Those actually taking part in the meetings were from 
forty countries, including four from behind the Iron Curtain. There were 
many more scientists than philosophers present. 

The sessions were of two kinds: plenary and sectional. At the plenary 
sessions, held every morning, four papers were read (and this crowding 
of the program practically eliminated public discussion of the papers). The 
sectional meetings were devoted to the following topics: philosophy of 
science, theory of knowledge, history of the philosophy of science, linguistics, 
psychology, biology, sociology, and man and technique; there were also 
several symposia. This report will mention some of the major papers read 
at the plenary sessions and report briefly on several of the afternoon sessions. 

F. Gonseth (Ziirich) opened the sessions with a major address “Sur le 
statut de la philosophie des sciences.” He rejected two positions concerning 
the nature of the philosophy of science. The first position rejected was that 
of a philosophy already founded on other grounds and which would exercise 
a governing function over science. Any anterior metaphysics and epistem- 
ology which have attempted to dictate to science its domains and its objects 
of study have never succeeded. That a philosophy of being must precede 
science to give it its foundation is a position to be rejected. Secondly, the 
philosophy of science is something more than the scientific organization of 
the language of science. Such a superstructure of language is the necessary 
theoretical and communicable part of any science and is thus an integral part 
of the science itself, not the philosophy of science. For his philosophy of 
science, Gonseth chose what he called the “open solution.” This would be 
to develop the “real function of language”; it would make the philosophy 
of science essentially a discourse about science, developed after science, not 
before. 

M. P. Bernays (Ziirich) gave a rather good paper on the modern scientific 
value of Kant’s theory of knowledge. H. Feigl (Minnesota), gave an im- 
portant paper on “Some Major Issues and Developments in the Philosophy 
of Science.” He admitted the very dogmatic character of the Vienna Circle 
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I The Problem of the Causal Proposition 


In the long metaphysical tradition which stems from the Aristotelian 
treatises, all the causes may, without the least hesitation, be called 
“principles.” Every cause is undoubtedly a principle. But can the same 
be alleged of the causal proposition in its universality and necessity? 
Is the universal judgment “Every effect has a cause” really a principle? 
If it is, in what sense, or with what restrictions, may it be so designated? 
Moreover, of what is it a principle? what purpose does it serve? 

The “principle of causality” has, of course, been a commonplace in 
the Scholastic revival of the last hundred years. It was accepted by the 
pioneers of that revival on grounds of common sense and analytic evi- 
dence.’ It was considered to be a basic and indemonstrable principle 
of philosophical thought.’ In that light, quite naturally, it appeared 
as a principle whose function was of the utmost importance for human 
reasoning. But it soon brought to the fore grave difficulties regarding 
its character as self-evident. From this point of view, especially, it has 
given rise to a sharp and persistent controversy, which subsides at 
intervals and then flares up again, and in which as yet no general agree- 
ment has been reached. 
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That the controversy is not dealing with a problem which interested 
Aristotelian or medieval philosophy (apart from the general problems 
of later medieval nominalism) has been recognized with sufficient 
clarity.t True, the proposition that nothing can move itself was on 
occasion referred to as a “principle,” and its limits in this role were 


1The first difficulty is the initial formula- 
tion of the causal proposition. “Aussi bien 
est-il une seule formule métaphysique dont 
la teneur littérale soit irréprochable? 
Toutes ont besoin d’explications”’ (R. 
Kremer, “Remarques métaphysiques sur la 
causalité,” Annales de l'Institut Supérieur 
de Philosophie, 1v [1920], 248). “... 
la formulation du principe de causalité est 
une tache 4 pied d’oeuvre” (Ives Simon, 
Traité du libre arbitre [Liége: Sciences et 
Lettres, 1951], p. 94). Cf. also Albert 
Lang, Das Kausalproblem (Cologne, 
1904), pp. 18-28. No satisfactory formula 
of the causal proposition, in fact, seems 
to be possible without involving a particu- 
lar metaphysical doctrine; for a meta- 
physical conception of what an effect is 
may be expected to differ radically in 
different types of metaphysics. The or- 
dinary phrasing, which is philosophically 
neutral, is accordingly the best expedient 
in commencing its study. A defense of this 
formulation may be found in S. Bersani, 
“De Origine, Vi et Germana Formula Prin- 
cipii Causalitatis,’ Divus Thomas (Pi- 
acenza), Ser. 3, 1 (1924), 151-61. For 
the arguments against its use, as well as 
against other current formulae of the prop- 
osition, cf. C. Fabro, “La Difesa Critica 
del Principio di Causa,” Rivista di Filosofia 
Neoscolastica, xxvii (1936), 122-30. 

Although the notion “effect” need not be 
restricted to contingent things (cf. infra, 
n, 22), it undoubtedly has its origin in the 
observation that such things come into be- 
ing. So is the causal proposition worded 
in Plato: “Again, all that becomes must 
needs become by the agency of some 
cause; for without a cause nothing can 
come to be” (Timaeus 284A, trans. Francis 
M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology [London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1937], p. 22). 
“. . . for does not everything which comes 
into being, of necessity come into being 
through a cause?” (Philebus 26E, trans. 
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Benjamin Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato 
[New York: Random House, 1937], II, 
359). So likewise, in the immediate back- 
ground of the controversy regarding the 
principle of causality, is the genesis of the 
idea of “effect” described by Locke: “In 
the notice that our senses take of the con- 
stant vicissitude of things, we cannot but 
observe that several particular [sic], both 
qualities and substances, begin to exist; 
and that they receive this their existence 
from the due application and operation of 
some other being. From this observation 
we get our ideas of cause and effect” 
(Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
II, xxvi, 1; ed. Alexander C. Fraser [Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1894], I, 433). The 
controversy begins in Hume’s (cf. text 
infra, n. 13) separating those two com- 
ponents in this idea of “effect;” that is, 
that of “beginning to exist” from that of 
“operation of some other being;” namely, 
that of “cause.” 

This background restricts the controversy 
to efficient causality, and rightly so. The 
causality of the intrinsic causes, material 
and formal, is self-evident once these com- 
ponents of a thing are distinctly grasped, 
while the final cause and the examplar 
cause exercise their causality through the 
efficient cause. The difficulty lies in show- 
ing how a thing necessarily contains a re- 
lation to an efficient cause which produced 
it, even though that efficient causality, 
except in the cases of one’s own conscious 
activity, is not immediately evident. 

?For example: “Propositio la. Principium 
causalitatis indubium est. Prob. primo ex 
communi naturae sensu. Haec propositio: 
Non datur effectus sine causa, adeo in 
promptu est et explorato apud omnes, ut 
nemo (modo rationis suae sit compos) de 
eius veritate dubitare serio affirmet. . 

“Prob. secundo ex analysis terminorum. 
Principium: quidquid fit, causam habet, in 
analyticis est; quandoquidem sic praedi- 


discussed.” But the preoccupation of medieval metaphysics with things, 


catum cum subiecto complexum habet 
atque iunctum, ut si unum sustuleris, 
alterum quoque evanescere necesse sit” 
(M. Liberatore, Institutiones Philosophicae 
[la ed. novae formae; Prati, 1881], I, 
191). 

“Principium causalitatis, non datur ef- 
fectus sine causa, evidenter dictatur a sensu 
naturae communi, est evidenter analyticum, 
est intime connexum cum principio con- 
tradictionis” (T. M. Zigliara, Metaphysica 
Generalis seu Ontologia, IV, 2, in Summa 
Philosophica [17a ed.; Paris, 1926], I, 
506). 

“Principium causalitatis est analyticum 
et absolute certum. . . . Hoc totum con- 
firmat sensus communis” (S. Tongiorgi, 
Ontologia, II, 5, 11, No. 318, in In- 
stitutiones Philosophicae [4a ed.; Brussels, 
1869], II, 155-56). 

“Principium causalitatis demonstratione 
non indigere, quia est per se notum. Prin- 
cipium causalitatis . . . judicium analy- 
ticum esse videbis; tale enim est, ut ex 
analysi subjecti et praedicati inveniatur 
ratio ejus universalitatis et necessitatis; 
neque enim negari potest quin eo ipso 
negetur principium contradictionis. ... 
Confirmatur denique communi sensu ho- 
minum” (S. Reinstadler, Elementa Phi- 
losophiae Scholasticae [7a ed.; Freiburg 
im Bresgau, 1913] I, 370-71). 

On the background of “common sense” 
as a criterion of truth among the early 
Neo-Scholastics, cf. E. Gilson, Réalisme 
thomiste et critique de la connaissance 
(Paris: Vrin, 1939), pp. 9-35. 

®For example: “. . . dasselbe, was die 
Alten , .. Non est effectus sine causa 
ausdriicken. Jedoch es kann und muss 
dieser Satz iiber alles Sein und Erkennen 
ausgedehnt werden. Nichts kann sein (und 
folglich nichts behauptet werden) ohne 
hinreichenden Grund: und in dieser seiner 
Allgemeinheit gehért er ohne Zweifel zu 
den héchsten Prinzipien” (J. Kleutgen, Die 
Philosophie der Vorzeit [2 ed.; Innsbruck, 
1878], I, 459). 


“< 


. . +» les deux axiomes fondamentaux 
de la philosophie et de toutes les sciences: 
Yaxiome de contradiction et le principe de 
causalité” (Domet de Vorges, “Fondement 
de la notion de causalité,” Congrés Scien- 
tifique International des Catholiques tenu 
a Paris en 1888 [Paris, 1889], I, 299). 
75873 CS Snell galley 44 

“Ex mea nempe sententia principium 
causalitatis est veritas prima, quae est 
omnino evidens, statim ac ejus termini 
innotescant” (J. Fuzier, “De Origine et 


Natura Principii Causalitatis,’ Divus 
Thomas [Piacenza], Ser. 2, I [1900], 
568). 


“Le principe de causalité ou plus gén- 
éralement de raison suffisant est a la base 
de nos raisonnements au sujet de l’existence 
des choises” (J. Laminne, “Le principe de 
contradiction et le principe de causalité,” 
Revue néoscolastique, xix [1912], 483). 

At present it is still called “the central 
principle of metaphysics” by F. van Stein- 
bergen (“Some Reflections on the Principle 
of Causality,” Philosophical Studies, m 
[1953], 6). 

4*Fis ist nun allerdings wahr, dass die 
Scholastiker denselben nicht in solcher oder 
ahnlicher Form ausdriicklich als Prinzip 
anzufiihren pflegen” (Kleutgen, Philoso- 
phie der Vorzeit, I, 459). 

“Die Geltung des Kausalprinzips hat im 
Altertum und Mittelalter keine eigene und 
eingehende Behandlung gefunden, so wert- 
volle Bemerkungen auch _ gelegentlich 
dariiber gefallen sein médgen” (A. Pech- 
hacker, “Zur Begriindung des Kausal- 
prinzips,” Scholastik, xxv [1950], 518). 

On the reason why the problem did not 
interest Thomistic philosophy, cf. E. Gil- 
son, “Les principes et les causes,’ Revue 
Thomiste, Lx (1952), 60-61. This article, 
in questioning the importance of the prin- 
ciple of causality for Thomistic philosophy, 
adds a different element to the controversy. 
The controversy till then had been con- 
cerned only with the self-evidence of the 
proposition. 

5«, . si inquam est principium primum 
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or at least with realities, could hardly be expected to allow too vital 
an interest in establishing as absolutely basic to human reasoning any 
other principle than being and the proposition which immediately arises 
from being; namely, that a thing cannot be and not be simultaneously 


in the same respects. 


Metaphysicum, scio quod illud non est 
in Metaphysica Aristotelis scriptum. Si ipsi 
habeant aliam Metaphysicam, quomodo 
soli isti talem intellectum habuerunt, quod 
terminos istius principii capere poterant, 
omnibus aliis non potentibus capere? quia 
si caperent terminos, et istud esset ut 
principium primum, statim huic acquies- 
ceretur, quod tamen multi non tantum non 
capiunt ut principium, immo dicunt simpli- 
citer falsum pro multis ejus singularibus” 
(John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones Meta- 
physicae, 1x, 14, 23; ed. Vives, VII, 600-1. 

®“Quaecunque sub perceptionem nos- 
tram cadunt, vel tanquam res, rerumve af- 
fectiones quasdam, consideramus; vel tan- 
quam aeternas veritates, nullam existen- 
tiam extra cogitationem nostram habentes” 
(René Descartes, Principia, I, 48; A-T, 
vin, p. 22, ll. 27-30). Cf. the French text 
(ibid., 1x, 45): “Je distingue tout ce qui 
tombe sous notre connoissance en deux 
genres: .. .” 

™Quid autem magis absurdum fingi 
potest, quam quod omnes communes no- 
tiones, quae menti nostrae insunt, ab istis 
motibus oriantur, et sine illis esse non 
possint? Vellem, mnoster me _ doceret, 
quisnam ille sit corporeus motus, qui 
potest in mente nostra formare aliquam 
communem notionem, exempli causa, 
quod, quae eadem sunt uni tertio, sint 
eadem inter se, vel quamvis aliam: omnes 
enim isti motus sunt particulares, notiones 
vero illae, universales, et nullam cum 
motibus affinitatem, nullamve ad ipsos rela- 
tionem, habentes” (Notae in Programma 
Quoddam; A-T, vm, p. 359, ll. 16-26). 

“Cum enim ait, mentem non indigere 
ideis, vel notionibus, vel axiomatis innatis, 
et interim ei facultatem cogitandi con- 
cedit (puta naturalem sive innatam), re 
affrmat plane idem, quod ego, sed verbo 
negat. Non enim unquam scripsi vel 
judicavi, mentem indigere ideis innatis, 
quae sint aliquid diversum ab ejus facultate 
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‘cogitandi; sed cum adverterem, quasdam 


in me esse cogitationes, quae non ab ob- 
jectis externis, nec a voluntatis meae de- 
terminatione procedebant, sed a sola cog- 
itandi facultate, quae in me est, ut ideas 
sive notiones, quae sunt istarum cogita- 
tionum formae, ab alis adventitiis aut 
factis distinguerem, illas innatas vocavi’ 
(ibid., p. 357, 1. 22 — p. 358, 1. 6). 

®“Cum autem agnoscimus fieri non posse, 
ut ex nihilo aliquid fiat, tunc propositio 
haec: Ex nihilo nihil fit, non tanquam res 
aliqua existens, neque etiam ut rei modus 
consideratur, sed ut veritas quaedam 
aeterna, quae in mente nostra sedem habet, 
vocaturque communis notio, sive axioma. 
Cujus generis sunt; Impossibile est idem 
simul esse et non esse: Quod factum est, 
infectum esse nequit: Is qui cogitat, non 
potest non existere dum cogitat: et alia 
innumera, quae quidem omnia recenseri 
facile non possunt, sed nec etiam ignorari, 
cum occurrit occasio ut de iis cogitemus, 
et nullis praejudiciis excaecamur” (Prin- 
cipia. I, 49; A-T, vim, p. 23, 1. 25 — p. 24, 
1x6). 

10“Nulla res existit de qua non possit 
quaeri quaenam sit causa cur existat. Hoc 
enim de ipso Deo quaeri potest, non quod 
indigeat ulla causa ut existat, sed quia 
ipsa ejus naturae immensitas est causa 
sive ratio, propter quam nulla causa indiget 
ad existendum” (2ae Resp.; A-T, vu, p. 
164, 1. 28 — p. 165, 1. 3). French text: 
“. . «la cause ou la raison . . . [tbid., 
1x, 127]). Cf. 4ae Resp., A-T, vu, p. 235, 
ll. 19 sqq. Descartes had written: “. . . 
Deus . . . videtur non nimis improprie 
dici posse sui causa” (lae Resp.; A-T, vu, 
p. 109, ll. 14-16). In so extending the 
notion of efficient causality, he attenuated 
the distinction between it and the formal 
sequence of the essential order almost to 
the vanishing point: “. . . existimo ne- 
cesse esse ostendere inter causam efficien- 
tem proprie dictam et nullam causam esse 


II The Modern Background 


Under the influence of Cartesian thought, however, the background 
of this question quite understandably became subject to a profound 
modification. The most basic distinction in the objects of human cog- 
nition had been placed by Descartes in the division between things 
on the one hand and eternal truths on the other.’ In origin, the eternal 
truths or axioms had not the least relation to sense activity." They were 
innate in the human mind, insofar as they were formed immediately by 
mind once it started to function. They required no other episte- 
mological justification than their own self-evident presence.” Among the 
more important of these axioms was the causal proposition. So ab- 
solutely universal was the axiom that it applied to all things without 
exception, even to God.** With Leibniz this harsh mode of expression 
became modified in the “principle of sufficient reason,” which restricted 
to creatures the notion of being “caused.” But under that form it was 
expressly designated by Leibniz as a “principle” and was classed along 
with the principle of contradiction as one of the two basic principles 
which lie at the source of all human reasoning.“ The causal proposition 
becomes a particular application of the principle of sufficient reason in 
the world of creatures.” 

In such a background the function and the apparent importance of 


quid intermedium, nempe positivam rei 
essentiam, ad quam causae efficientis con- 
cepius eodem modo potest extendi, quo 
solemus in Geometricis conceptum lineae 
circularis quammaximae ad conceptum 
lineae rectae, vel conceptum polygoni rec- 
tilinei, cujus indefinitus sit numerus la- 
terum, ad conceptum circuli extendere” 
(4ae Resp.; A-T, vu, p. 239, Il. 15-23; rx, 
185). 

11“Nos raisonnements sont fondés sur 
deux grands principes, celui de la con- 
tradiction . . . et celui de la raison suf- 
fisante, en vertu duquel nous considérons 
qu’aucun fait ne saurait se trouver vrai, ou 
existant, aucune énonciation véritable, 
sans qu’il y ait une raison suffisante, pour- 
quoi il en soit ainsi et non pas autrement” 
(Monadologie, Nos. 31-32). Cf. Theodicée, 


le partie, No. 44; and “. . . the Other 
great Principle of our Reasonings, viz., that 
of essences; that is, the principle of Iden- 
tity or Contradiction: . . .” (A Collection 
of Papers which passed between Mr. 
Leibniz and Dr. Clarke in the Years 1715 
¢ 1716 (London, 1717], p. 163). 

“Mais la raison suffisante se doit 
trouver aussi dans les vérités contingentes 
ou de fait, c’est-a-dire, dans la suite des 
choses répandues par l’univers des créa- 
tures ... Il y a une infinité de figures 
et de mouvements présents et passés qui 
entrent dans la cause efficiente de mon 
écriture présente; et il y a une infinité de 
petites inclinations et dispositions de mon 
Ame, présentes et passées, qui entrent dans 
la cause finale” (Monadologie, No. 36). 
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the principle of causality were signalized. But difficulties in accepting 
the principle as self-evident were not long in arising. Hume, while not 
denying its universal character, could not establish it by the ideas of 
cause and effect but only through the propensity of custom.”* This, 
in Kant’s words, was “merely subjective necessity.”“* Kant himself 


is“ | | as all distinct ideas are sep- 


arable from each other, and as the ideas 
of cause and effect are evidently distinct, 
*twill be easy for us to conceive any object 
to be non-existent this moment, and existent 
the next, without conjoining to it the dis- 
tinct idea of a cause or productive prin- 
ciple. The separation, therefore, of the 
idea of a cause from that of a beginning of 
existence, is plainly possible for the im- 
agination; and consequently the actual 
separation of these objects is so far possi- 
ble, that it implies no contradiction nor 
absurdity; and is therefore incapable of 
being refuted by any reasoning from mere 
ideas .. .” (A Treatise of Human Na- 
ture, I, 3, 3; ed. Selby-Bigge [Oxford, 
1896], pp. 79-80). “. . . we assert that, 
after the constant conjunction of two ob- 
jects—heat and flame, for instance, weight 
and solidity—we are determined by custom 
alone to expect the one from the appear- 
ance of the other” (Enquiry concerning 
the Human Understanding, V, 1, 36; ed. 
Selby-Bigge [Oxford, 1902], p. 43). 
Hume is approaching the question from 
the ideas of cause and effect, as these are 
described in Locke; for example, Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, II, 26, 
1; ed. Fraser (Oxford, 1894), 1, 433-34. 
us. , mithin bloss subjektiven Not- 
wendigkeit” (K.R.V., Einleitung, II; B5). 
15“NMan nehme den Satz: Alles, was 
geschieht, hat seine Ursache. In dem 
Begriff von etwas, das geschieht, denke ich 
zwar ein Dasein, vor welchem eine Zeit 
vorhergeht etc. und daraus lassen sich 
analytische Urteile ziehen. Aber der Begriff 
einer Ursache liegt ganz ausser jenem 
Begriffe und zeigt etwas von dem, was 
geschieht, Verschiedenes an, ist also in 
dieser letzteren Vorstellung gar nicht mit 
enthalten. ... Was ist hier das Un- 
bekannte—X, worauf sich der Verstand 
stiitzt, wenn er ausser dem Begriff von A 
ein demselben fremdes Pradikat aufzufin- 
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den glaubt, welches er gleichwohl damit 
verkniipft zu sein erachtet? Erfahrung kann 
es nicht sein, weil der angefiihrte Grund- 
satz nicht allein mit grésserer Allgemein- 
heit, sondern auch mit dem Ausdruck der 
Notwendigkeit, mithin ganzlich a priori 
und aus blossen Begriffen diese zweite 
Vorstellungen zu der ersteren hinzufiigt. 
Nun beruht auf solchen synthetischen, d.i. 
Erweiterungs-Grundsatzen. . .” (Ibid., IV; 
B13 [cf. A9]). 

16Cf, texts supra, nn, 2 & 3. 

17“T’ayouerai tout de suite que la thése 
que j’soutiens n’est pas conforme A ce qui 
est enseigné dans la plupart des écoles 
catholiques, et qu’elle est méme expressé- 
ment combattue par plusieurs des plus 
éminents scolastiques modernes” (A. de 
Margerie, “Le principe de causalité. Est-il 
une proposition analytique ou une proposi- 
tion synthétique a priori?,” Congrés scien- 
tifique international des catholiques [Paris, 
1889] I, 276). 

18“Or le concept de phénoméne n’est pas 
le concept de chose produite: il est le con- 
cept de chose qui apparait A un certain 
moment, aprés un moment ou elle n’ap- 
paraissait pas .. .” (ibid., p. 277). 

19“T ?intelligence a donc . . . une vertu 
additive, la vertu de saisir comme néces- 
saire un rapport qui n’est donné dans 
Yexpérience que comme contingent, de 
saisir comme universel, c’est-a-dire comme 
s’étendant a tous les cas possibles, un rap- 
port que l’expérience n’appercoit que dans 
un groupe restreint de phénoménes” (ibid., 
p. 279). For a further clarification of this 
position, cf. G. Vinati, “Studio Critico 
intorno al Principio di Causa,’ Compte 
rendu du 4e congrés international des 
catholiques [Fribourg, Suisse: 1898], 3e 
section, pp. 645 ff.). 

20Si cette analyse est exacte et cette 
démonstration concluante, elles conduisent 
a modifier sur un point important, non 
comme fausse, mais comme incompléte et 


found no justification for it in experience but maintained its objective 
character by establishing it as an a-priori category of the mind; the 
causal proposition was indeed a priori (that is, absolutely necessary 
and universal) but was synthetic instead of being analytic; and so it 
could fulfill its function of extending human knowledge.** With the 
advent of positivism the absolute need of establishing the causal prin- 
ciple disappeared, but by the same token all metaphysical treatment 
was banished from the domain of strictly scientific thought. 


III The Neo-Scholastic Controversy 


With such a background and in such an atmosphere, the apparently 
vital importance of the causal proposition could not escape the men 
engaged in the revival of the Scholastic philosophies. The indem- 
onstrable “principle of causality” had to be given a basic position in 
the structure of human thought. In Cartesian fashion it was declared 
to be self-evident and was characterized by the Kantian term “an- 
alytic.”** 

The complacency in its analytic structure, however, was short lived. 
At a congress held in Paris in the year 1888, Amadée de Margerie, dean 
of the Faculty of Philosophy at the University of Lille, proposed with 
considerable trepidation that the current acceptance among Catholic 
writers of this analytic character was unjustified.” The concept of be- 
ing caused was not contained in the concept of a phenomenon.” The 
principle was synthetic and had to be justified in its universal and 
necessary character by something in the intellect itself.” Such a notion 
of the intellect’s adding something to what was perceived by the. senses 
was, De Margerie clearly recognized, a considerable modification of 
the Aristotelian and Scholastic doctrines regarding the function of the 
intellect.” 


insuffsante, la théorie aristotélico-scolas- 
tique de la connaissance intellectuelle” (A. 
de Margerie, Congrés scientifique interna- 
tional des catholiques, p. 278). For St. 
Thomas Aquinas, as for Aristotle, the 
knowledge of the universal first principles 
is taken from singular sensible things: 


“Quia igitur universalium cognitionem ac- 
cipimus ex singularibus, concludit mani- 
festum esse quod necesse est prima uni- 
versalia principia cognoscere per induc- 
tionem” (In II Anal. Post., lect. 20 [ed. 
Leonine, No. 14]). 
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De Margerie’s explanation quite naturally provoked immediate and 
pained reaction. It resulted in a controversy whose history has been 
sketched frequently enough at its various stages” and so need not be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say that De Margerie’s penetrating ob- 
servations brought forcefully into the Neo-Scholastic ambit the argu- 


21For example: G. Vinati, 4e congrés 
international des catholiques, pp. 645-57; 
A. v. Schmid, “Das Causalitatsproblem,” 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 1x (1896), 265- 
70; M. Laminne, Revue néoscolastique, 
xix (1912), 467-75; S. Bersani, Divus 
Thomas (Piacenza), Ser. 3, 1 (1924), 146- 
49; C. Fabro, Rivista di Filosofia Neosco- 
lastica, xxvmt (1936), 106-15; L. de 
Raeymaeker, Metaphysica Generalis (2nd 
ed.; Louvain: Warny, 1935), pp. 467-74, 
and Philosophie de Vetre (Louvain: In- 
stitut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1946), pp. 
271-74. For surveys of the controversy 
when at its height in Germany, cf. H. 
Straubinger, “Evidenz und Kausalitats- 
begriff,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, xuim 
(1930), 1-17, and “Die Ewvidenz des 
Kausalitatsgesetzes,” ibid., xxiv (1931), 
25-40; L.-B. Geiger, “Autour du principe 
de causalité,” Bulletin thomiste, m (1930- 
33), 376-94, and 1 (1934-36), 96-100. 

22For example: “La notion d’étre con- 
tingent réel se définit: L’étre qui existe, 
mais dont l’essence n’inclut pas l’existence. 
Rien dans cette définition n’implique une 
relation de dépendance A Végard d’une 
cause et la définition de Ja cause n’im- 
plique pas une relation de dépendance de 
la part de tout étre contingent. II n’est pas 
donc contradictoire de dire: un étre con- 
tingent existe, sans étre produit par une 
cause. Cela est faux, mais non contra- 
dictoire” (J. Laminne, Revue néoscolas- 
tique, x1x [1912], 482-83). 

“Was unfraglich zum Begriff des fieri, 
des Werdens und Entstehens, als Wesens- 
merkmal gehG6rt, ist das Anfangen dazusein. 
Das etwas ‘geworden sei’ besagt, dass es 
vor einem gewissen Zeitpunkt noch nicht 
existierte, aber in diesem Zeitpunkt zu 
existieren begonnen hat” (J. Geyser, Das 
Prinzip vom zureichenden Grunde [Regens- 
burg, 1929] pp. 53-54). 

Recent studies have made a sufficiently 
strong case toward showing that for St. 
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Thomas Aquinas the notion of “contingent” 
was restricted to generable and corruptible 
beings. “Concludendo: nel vocabolario 
tomista il termine ‘contingens’ . .. non 
ha l‘ampiezza originaria che aveva in 
Avicenna, ma serve solo, nella linea del- 
Vesegesi averroista, ad indicare i corpi 
corruttibili, ed oggi possiamo dire i corpi 
in genere” (C. Fabro, “Intorno alla 
Nozione “‘Tomista’ di Contingenza,” Rivista 
di Filosofia Neoscolastica, xxx [1938], 
145). Similarly, T. B. Wright, “Necessary 
and Contingent Being in St. Thomas,” New 
Scholasticism, XXV (1951), 439-66. 

28At one stage of the controversy, Joseph 
de Vries could write: “. . . das geschieht 
aber urspriinglich in einem—ja, wagen wir 
das gefiirchtete Wort—in einem synthe- 
tischen Urteil a priori. Dass das Kausali- 
tatsprinzip ein solches Urteil ist—im Sinne 
der anfanglichen Fragestellung Kants, 
nicht im Sinne seiner subjektivistischen 
Deutung dieser Urteile—, das wird heute 
im Grunde von allen zugegeben” (“Zur 
Frage der Begriindung des Kausalitat- 
sprinzips,” Stimmen der Zeit, cxxm1 
[1932], 381). He himself explains it as 
follows: “Und doch, es ist kein rein an- 
alytisches Urteil! “Von einem andem 
bestimmt sein’ fiigt begriffich zu dem 
‘nicht aus sich selbst bestimmt sein’ etwas 
Neues hinzu. Was berechtigt dieser ‘ad- 
ditio’? Wir antworten: Die beim Vergleich 
der beiden Inhalte klar sich zeigende 
wesensnotwendige ZusammengehGérigkeit: 
Aus dem ‘bestimmt sein, aber nicht aus 
sich selbst’ folgt mit absoluter Notwendig- 
keit das ‘von einen andern bestimmt sein.’ 
Wegen dieser Evidenz fiigen wir zum Sub- 
jektsbegriff unabhingig von der Erfahrung 
(d.h. a priori) das Pradikat hinzu. Mit 
andern Worten: Das Urteil ist ein synthe- 
tisches Urteil a priori .. .” (ibid., p. 
388). 

24e, . so ist das Kausalgesetz dennoch 
eine Forderung der Vernunft. Es folgt 


ment of Hume and Kant—the notion of “caused” is not contained in the 
concept of what begins to exist. This argument has been repeated in 
still clearer and more incisive terms by later writers.*? Though it has 
been rejected by the greater number of Neo-Scholastics, it has never 
been satisfactorily answered in its own context. No one has been able 
to show that the concept of a contingent thing need contain the concept 
of being caused. A thing can, in this background at least, be conceived 
as at one moment not existing and at the next as existing, without that 
concept containing any more than the nature of the thing and the actual 
or possible limitation of its existence by a point in time. 


IV “Nonanalytic” Views 


As a result numerous attempts have been made to establish the causal 
proposition on grounds other than the analysis of its subject. Some 
of these efforts have followed the synthetic a-priori lead suggested by 
De Margerie.** Others, pushing this line of thought to its extreme, have 
claimed that the only way to justify the causal proposition is to postulate 
it as a principle necessarily required by human thought. Other at- 
tempts, less extreme in expression, have invoked the intelligibility of 
things as its ultimate justification.” Still others, proceeding in a differ- 
ent way, have sought to generalize the immediate internal experience 
of causality, either through a study of its causal relation in comparison 
with the regularity of the processes of nature” or on grounds of the 


nicht aus dem Begriff des Entstehens nach 
dem Satz vom Widerspruch, es ergibt sich 
aber aus der Anwendung des allgemeinen 
Seinsgesetzes vom zureichenden Grunde 
auf das Entstehen. Der Satz vom zu- 
reichenden Grunde ist seinerseits zwar, 
wie wir gesehen haben, auch nicht analy- 
tischer Art, aber er bringt doch ein Pos- 
tulat der Vernunft zum Ausdruck” (F. 
Sawicki, Die Gottesbeweise [Paderbom: 
1926], p. 56). Cf.: “Dieses Vertrauen ist 
ein Postulat, eine Forderung und not- 
wendige Voraussetzung der Wissenschaft, 
ja des menschlichen Denkens iiberhaupt” 
(ibid., p. 31). Cf. also “Das Irrationale 
in den Grundlagen der Erkenntnis und die 


Gottesbeweise,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 
x~iv (1931), 410. Similarly J. Hessen, 
Das Kausalprinzip (Augsburg, 1928), pp. 
227-28. 

25“On a pu dire dans ce sens que ce 
principe se confond avec I|’affirmation que 
toute chose est intelligible; le nier c’est 
renoncer a se servir de sa raison au sujet 
de Texistence des choses” (J. Laminne, 
Revue néoscolastique, x1x [1912], 484). 

26“Fine solche Wahrnehmung machen 
wir nun in der inneren Erfahrung. Gewiss 
bezeugen alle diese inneren Erfahrungen 
das Vorhandensein der Kausalrelation im- 
mer nur fiir bestimmte Falle. Aber nun 
greifen unsere friiheren Wesensfestellungen 
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type of being immediately known in that internal experience.” 

No one of these solutions has received any wide acceptance. The 
variety of effort, however, serves at least to emphasize the fact that 
many Neo-Scholastics have seriously considered the problem and have 
failed to see that the causal proposition is immediately evident through 


iiber die Natur der Relationen als gen- 
eralisierende Pramissen ein. ... Ent- 
weder beruht alles Dasein von Kontingen- 
tem auf Zufall oder gar keines. Dass 
sicher nicht alles Dasein von Kontingentem 
auf blindem Zufall beruht, wird evident 
durch die innere und auch durch die 
aiissere Erfahrung bezeugt’” (J. Geyser, 
Das Prinzip vom Zureichenden Grunde, pp. 
118-19). Cf. ibid., p. 134, and Das Gesetz 
der Ursache (Miinchen, 1933), pp. 81- 
107. 

27, | , dépendre ainsi au titre propre 
de l’étre répond 4 la formule meme du 
devenir comme tel que j’appréhende im- 
médiatement en moi; en d’autres termes, 
‘le devenir comme tel dépend d’une raison 
ontologique, l’effet dépend d’une cause.’ 
C’est précisément le principe de causalité, 
c’est-a-dire le principe de raison suffisante 
appliqué au devenir ...” (P. Descoqs, 
Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis [Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1932], I, 53. In Institutiones 
Metaphysicae Generalis (Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1925), I, 573, Descoqs classed 
the principle of causality as synthetic in 
relation to the principle of sufficient reason 
in the discursive order but analytic in the 
order of intuition. 

“So bietet uns die innere Erfahrung die 
Tatsache, das etwas von einer Ursache 
abhangt. Der  reflektierende Verstand 
erschaut, geleitet und gefiihrt von dieser 
Tatsache, den Gesichtspunkt, auf dem 
diese Abhiangigkeit beruht: es ist die 
Kontingenz. Daraufhin muss ich bei allen 
Dingen, an denen ich das gleiche Moment 
der Kontingenz finde, auf entsprechende 
Abhangigkeit von einer Ursache Schlies- 
sen 


(A. Pechhacker, Scholastik, xxv 
[1950], 532). 
28For example: “Propositio 2a. Prin- 


cipium causalitatis ex effato contradictionis 
proxime sequitur’ (M. Liberatore, Institu- 
tiones Philosophicae [1881], I, 192). 
“Quapropter principium causalitatis . 
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est verum iudicium analyticum, in quo 
praedicatum ita cum subiecto connectitur, 
ut, si ipsum inde sustuleris, subiecti simul 
notionem evanescere necesse sit. Unde 
principium causalitatis suam vim incon- 
cussam ex ipso contradictionis principio 
desumit” (C. Sanseverino, Ontologia, V, 3, 
No. 288, in Elementa Philosophiae Chris- 
tianae [2a ed., Naples: 1873], II, 174). 
Cf. supra, n. 2, for other earlier Neo- 
Scholastics. Similarly later ones; for 
example: “Ratione controversiae satis 
supra iudicatae, hic tantum volumus os- 
tendere huius principii reductibilitatem ad 
principium contradictionis” (F.-X. Ma- 
quart, Elementa Philosophiae (Paris: Blot, 
1938], III, 238). 

2°For example: J. Maritain, Sept lecons 
sur Vétre (Paris: Téqui, 1934), pp. 144 
and 115-16, and A Preface to Metaphysics 
(London: Sheed & Ward, 1948), pp. 133 
and 104-5 (cf. infra, n. 95); H. Renard, 
The Philosophy of Being (2nd ed., Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1947), pp. 125-27. Those 
who reduce the principle of causality to 
the principle of sufficient reason but not 
to the principle of contradiction (for 
example, Laminne, Sawicki, Descogs, and 
so on, cf. supra, nn. 24-27) propose “non- 
analytic” solutions of the problem. They 
consider the causal proposition as a par- 
ticular application of the principle of suf- 
ficient reason and so establish the principle 
of causality in the same way as they justify 
the principle of sufficient reason. “Le 
principe de causalité n’est que le con- 
séquence du principe général de raison 
suffisante concernant les choses réelles” (J. 
Laminne, Revue néoscolastique, xix 
[1912], 482). 

3°“On énonce parfois le principe de 
causalité sous cette forme: Tout effet a 
une cause. Et lon entend par effet une 
chose faite, c’est-a-dire, produite ou causée. 
Dans ce sens le principe de causalité est 
strictement analytique. On ne peut le nier 


an analysis of its subject. This fact would be hard to explain if the 
notion of a contingent thing immediately involved the notion of being 
caused. 


V_ Insufficiency of the “Analytic” Defense of the Principle 


The usual way of defending the analytic character in the causal 
proposition has been an appeal to the first principle of demonstration, 
either directly” or through the principle of sufficient reason.”” Such a 
procedure cannot but be futile, since it has to presuppose that the 
causal proposition is in itself already evident. The notion of “effect” 
would have to be established, universally and necessarily, as the notion 
of something “caused.”* Only then would the first principle of dem- 
onstration guarantee that the effect cannot be “not-caused,” just as in 
the case of any other positive affirmation. Through human cognition a 
thing is perceived to have come at a certain point of time into being, 
being that was not there before. The thing is thereby established as 
contingent. That is all that is contained in the original concept. What 
justifies the universal and necessary addition of the notion “caused” 
to the notion of “contingent”? Once that notion has been added, uni- 
versally and necessarily, then a contingent thing cannot be uncaused 
without ceasing to be contingent. But before one can invoke such an 
application of the first principle of demonstration, one must have al- 
ready established the contingent thing as necessarily a caused thing. 

Similarly, the placing of the alternatives “A thing must be either 


sans contradiction. Mais aussi dans ce contradiction n’implique pas que J’étre 


sense il n’est d’aucun secours pour démon- 
trer existence d’une cause, puisque avant 
de pouvoir appliquer le principe 4 un objet, 
il faut au préalable démontrer qu’il est un 
effet, qu’il est causé” (J. Laminne, Revue 
néoscolastique, x1x [1912], 464). “Mais 
on ne peut dire quwil est impossible de 
maintainir le principe de contradiction si 
on nie le principe de causalité” (ibid., p. 
483). 

“Une fois reconnu que J’étre fini im- 
plique ses causes, il devient contradictoire 
de les lui refuser, mais le principe de 


comme tel doive avoir une cause, ou, en 
d’autres termes, que la notion d’étre in- 
causé soit impossible. . . . la réduction 
formelle du principe de causalité au prin- 
cipe de contradiction est impossible. La 
guarantie nécessaire apportée 4 toute in- 
férence causale par le principe de con- 
tradiction suppose que la causalité elle- 
meme soit donnée. On ne déduit pas de la 
guarantie ce qu’on lui demande de guaran- 
tir’ (E. Gilson, Revue thomiste, Lx 
[1952], 60). 
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through itself or through another” is not immediately evident. The 
primitive notion of “being” does not immediately express either 


“through another” or “not through another. 


231 


It expresses merely 


“being”; and the fact that a particular being is seen to exist after not 
having existed before adds only the note of contingence. Neither of 
the notions “through itself” or “through another” appears immediately 


in the notion of contingent being. 


si |. sed quia esse causatum non est 
de ratione entis simpliciter, propter hoc 
invenitur aliquod ens non causatum” (St. 
Thomas Aquinas, ST, I, q. 44, a. 1 ad 1. 
Cf. CG, Il, cap. 52; ed. Leonine, xm, 
387b19-22). 

32F, van Steenbergen, Ontologie (Lou- 
vain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 
1946), p. 79, n. 2. Cf.: “Le principe de 
causalité est évident en vertu du principe 
du tiers-exclu: pour tout étre qui existe, 
il n’y a pas d’autre alternative possible que 
d’étre par soi ou par autre chose que soi 
see el ees ome BSD) 

33“Fin realité, ‘€tre par soi’ signifie tout 
simplement ‘étre non par un autre’... .” 
(ibid., p. 80, n.). Against a similar posi- 
tion of the alternatives, Geyser wrote: “Er 
[that is, the adversary of J. Gredt’s posi- 
tion] behauptet vielmehr, es sei eben 
nicht alles fieri ein recipere esse, der 
Empfang des Seins bilde nicht das wesen 
des fieri, und darum behauptet er weiter, 
Gredts Aufzihlung der Méglichkeiten sei 
unvollstandig, wo er schreibe: ‘quod enim 
fit, non est a se, sed ab alio.’ Dass die 
dritte Méglichkeit: ei quod fit, suum esse 
non datur, eine Absurditat sei, miisste von 
Gredt zureichend begriindet werden, wird 
dies aber nicht” (Das Prinzip von zureich- 
endem Grunde, p. 54). Where one notion 
abstracts from another without prescinding 
from it, the denial of the second notion 
does not establish the opposite; that is, 
the denial of unity to a nature absolutely 
considered does not establish its plurality: 
“Unde si queratur utrum ista natura sic 
considerata possit dici una uel plures 
neutrum concedendum est, quia utrumque 
extra intellectum humanitatis . . .” (St. 
Thomas Aquinas, De Ente, cap. 3; ed. 
Roland-Gosselin [Kain, Belgique: La 
Saulchoir, 1926], p. 24, Il. 10-12). Similar- 
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ly, the nature which is predicated of the 
singulars abstracts from any esse whatso- 
ever (ibid., p. 26, 8-10). 

34For example, G. Vinati, “Studio Critico 
intorno al Principio di Causa,” Compte 
rendu du 4e congrés scientifique interna- 
tional des catholiques tenu a Fribourg, 
1897, 3e ‘section (Fribourg, Suisse; 
1898), pp. 658-60. More recently: “. . . 
lanalyse de l’identité quidditative abstraite 
ne peut révéler la causalité. Mais la situa- 
tion est tout autre si l’on considére létre 
“‘concret’: son essence est identiquement un 
‘mode d’étre’ par lequel il se trouve inséré 
dans un ‘ordre’ d’étres: et s'il est matériel, 
son essence porte un caractére d’individ- 
ualité qui le distingue d’autres individus 
et le rattache 4 Yordre de l’espéce. La 
connaissance de |’étre concret particulier 
atteint donc formellement la relativité de 
cet étre, son appartenance nécessaire 4 un 
ordre d’éres, et done aussi sa référence a 
la cause dont il dépend; le point de vue 
de Videntité implique, cette fois, celui de 
la causalité” (L. de Raeymaeker, Phi- 
losophie de Vétre [Louvain: 1946], pp. 
273-74). 

35. . I have never asserted so absurd 
a Proposition as that anything might arise 
without a cause: I only maintained, that 
our Certainty of the Falsehood of that 
Proposition proceeded neither from In- 
tuition or Demonstration: but from another 
source” (The Letters of David Hume, ed. 
J. Y. T. Greig [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1932], I, 187). 

6De Raeymaeker, following the text of 
St. Thomas, formulates the causal proposi- 
tion as “tout étre composé est un étre 
cause,” after having stated that “ce qui 
existe par participation . . . est, A raison 
de cela méme, l’effet d’une cause” (Phi- 
losophie de Vétre, p. 266). 


There is here no question of a “verbal equivocation”” through failing 
to understand what the notion of “being through itself’ means. Even 
if “being through itself” is understood as “being not by another,”** the 
result is still negative. The contingent being need appear, on the ap- 
plication of the alternatives, merely negatively as neither “being by 
another” nor “being not by another.” A positive causal relation to an- 
other is not thereby shown, and neither is it excluded. 

Nor is the question solved by admitting that the quidditative concept 
of an effect does not reveal any relation to a cause but by claiming 
that the concrete reality shows itself to be identified with such a 
relativity.** How? Not even Hume would assert that an effect could be 
in the real, concrete order without having a cause.** But why? What 
is there in the thing over and above its quidditative content which 
reveals that quidditative content as a “mode of being” (identified there- 
by with a causal relation) and not just as a “being”? To consider an 
essence in this way as a mode of being involves a complicated doctrine 
of participation and entitative composition.” 


[To be continued] 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


i a ee eee 


Monads and Matter: A Note On Leibniz’s Metaphysics 


NICHOLAS RESCHER 


Leibniz’s correspondence with Father des Bosses, who taught theology at 
the Jesuit school at Hildesheim, is of fundamental importance for an under- 
standing of Leibniz’s metaphysics. For here, in the course of a discussion 
of the dogma of transubstantiation, Leibniz develops in detail his concept of 
a vinculum substantiale, a bond that can fuse into organized wholes the 
monads which are the ontological basis of his metaphysical system. Leibniz’s 
motives for the philosophical contentions made in this correspondence with 


Des Bosses have been questioned: 


In later letters, the doctrine [of the vinculum substantiale] is usually pre- 
supposed as the basis of discussion, and is employed to establish real 
matter and a real continuum. But nowhere does Leibniz himself assert 


1This correspondence is given in the 
second volume of Leibniz’s Philosophische 
Schriften, ed. by C. I. Gerhardt (7 vols. 
Berlin, 1875-90). 

2Bertrand Russell, A Critical Exposition 
of the Philosophy of Leibniz (London, 
1900), p. 152. 

Also given in the second volume of 
Philosophische Schriften. 

4H. W. B. Joseph, Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of Leibniz (Oxford, 1949), p. 43. 

5This “perception” is indeed related to 
what is ordinarily so called, but the rela- 
tion is a distant one. Only if some monad 
draws on the perceptions of others in 
“domination” (see below) to an extent ex- 
ceeding a certain threshhold does it “per- 
ceive” in our sense; otherwise it has but 
unconscious or little perceptions. Leibniz 
draws an analogy between the fusion of an 
infinity of perceptions, “little” in them- 
selves, into a conscious awareness, and the 
procedure of integration in the calculus. 

°Philosophische Schriften, II, 96-97, 
ibis 

"By Leibniz’s conception of space such 
aggregates form a spatial unit (ibid., 457). 
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At a given moment of time monads are 
similar in point of view if their states for 
that moment are similar; that is, if they 
perceive each other clearly. Space for 
Leibniz is nothing but the system of points 
of view. (See No. 61 of the Monadology 
and No. 3 of the Principles of Nature and 
of Grace.) 

Thus when Russell writes that “since 
nothing really acts on anything else, there 
seems no plausible reason why, in monads 
which mirror the whole universe, the per- 
ception of what is distant should not be 
a cause just as much as the perception of 
what is near” (Critical Exposition, p. 93), 
he overlooks the fact that for Leibniz 
causation is nothing but clear perception. 
“. . . on attribue l’Action 4 la Monade en 
tant qu’elle a des perceptions distinctes” 
(Monadology, No. 49. See also No. 52, 
and cf. Philosophische Schriften, Il, 57, 59, 
71, 112-13 and VII, 312). 

®Leibniz draws the common-sense dis- 
tinction between illusory and “real” phe- 
nomena in the essay De modo distinguendi 
phaenomena tealia ab imaginariis (Phi- 
losophische Schriften, VII, 319-22). 


that he believes it. He was extremely anxious to persuade Catholics that 
they might, without heresy, believe in his doctrine of monads. Thus the 
vinculum substantiale is rather the concession of a diplomatist than the 
creed of a philosopher.’ 


In view of this rebuke it is of interest to remark that the contentions of 
Leibniz’s to which Russell objects are all to be found, in effect, in Leibniz’s 
correspondence about some points in the philosophy of physics with Burcher 
de Volder, a Cartesian who taught mathematics, physics, and philosophy at 
Leyden.* Though Leibniz does not here use the term vinculum substantiale, 
he presents all essentials of the doctrine in question. And its roots, very 
plainly, are not found in any desire to persuade, but in Leibniz’s belief that, 
as one recent commentator put it, “he was establishing a connection between 
his metaphysical theory of nature and the truths of dynamics.”* It will be 
my aim in this note to briefly examine this connection in its relation to 
Leibniz’s concept of monads organized into wholes. 

A short review of some features of the monads is required. Leibniz con- 
ceives of these as being nonextended, perduring entities, possessing attributes 
which vary constantly and continuously. He holds the universe to be a 
plenum of such “substances.” There is a pre-established harmony as a result 
of which there corresponds to every momentary state of each monad exactly 
one momentary state of every other monad—a correspondence which is 
capable of varying degrees of completeness, since the states may agree with 
one another to a greater or lesser extent. The fact that a given state of monad 
A corresponds to the contemporaneous state of monad B is characterized by 
Leibniz by saying that B perceives A (or, inversely, that A represents B); 
that this is a matter of degree he signalizes by saying that perception (rep- 
resentation) takes place with varying degrees of clarity or confusion.’ Since 
a monad perceives the contemporary state of all others at each moment, 
Leibniz says that it mirrors its entire contemporary world. 

We now come to Leibniz’s crucial concept of a monadic aggregate. This 
is a group of monads which perceive each other with great clarity, far ex- 
ceeding that with which they perceive any monad external to the group.° 
Such a collection of monads, by virtue of the mutual perceptions of its mem- 
bers, possesses a measure of unity and coherence.” And in case one monad 
of the collection perceives all others with special clarity—and in this sense 
“dominates” them in its perception and so as bonding substance links them 
all to itself (vinculum substantiale)—the aggregate is held to be a virtual 
unit or individual. The aggregational character of a group of monads is in- 
dependent of any external perceiver, and it is aggregation which accounts 
for the fact that something is “independently real” in nonillusory human 
experience.* Aggregation provides the only way in which the otherwise in- 
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dependent or “windowless” monads can combine. 

Leibniz holds that since the objects of our experience (and hence the sub- 
ject matter of our science) owe their existence to monadic aggregation, all 
of their properties must be founded in, or derived from, the attributes of the 
constituent monads.? How does he proceed to make good this claim? 

First we must examine Leibniz’s use of some important terms. A charac- 
teristic is primitive if it characterizes monads and derivative if it 
characterizes aggregates; that is, if it derives in the aggregation of monads 
from some primitive monadic characteristic.*° But what is primitive, it must 
be realized, is simply the series of the perceptions of monads and nothing 
else. Thus Leibniz comes to call perception primitive force, the clear per- 
ceptions of a monad being its primitive active force (vis primitiva agendi) 
and its confused perceptions primitive passive force (vis primitiva patiendi) 
or, preferably, prime matter (materia prima) .* 

As can be expected, these primitive features of monads give rise to de- 
rivative aggregational characteristics. From the passive aspect of monads, 
their prime matter, there arises in aggregation what Leibniz calls “secondary 
matter” (materia secunda)—the “matter” of the physics of his time—along 
with its principal features, including especially the two basic derivative 
passive forces (vires derivativae patiendi): inertia (resistentia) and im- 
penetrability (antitypia).* There are also several derivative active forces 
(vires derivativae agendi), These are the “forces” of the physics of the time 
and include especially what Leibniz terms “live force” (vis viva), by which 
he understands essentially what is now called kinetic energy.** Thus Leibniz 
holds that the entire subject matter of the physical science of his time (that 


®Philosophische Schriften, II, 270, 450; 
IV, 471-77. See also p. 139 of the Brief- 
wechsel zwischen Leibniz und Christian 
Wolf, ed. by C. I. Gerhardt (Halle, 1860). 

10Philosophische Schriften, II, 251, 306, 
517; and Mathematische Schriften, ed. by 
C. I. Gerhardt (7 vols. Berlin and Halle, 
1849-56), VI, 101, 236. 

11Philosophische Schriften, II, 206, 244- 
45, 250-52; Mathematische Schriften, VI, 
100-101. 

12Philosophische Schriften, II, 171, 184, 
306; Mathematische Schriften, VI, 100, 
236-37. 

18Its derivative character is assured by 
the statement, “Vires quae ex massa et 
velocitate oriuntur, derivativae sunt” (Phi- 
losophische Schriften, II, 251). Regarding 
derivative active forces see also ibid., 2, 
171, 201 ff., 275-76 and Mathematische 
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Schriften, VI, 101-3, 236-37. 

14It should be noted that the monad is 
its own clock and that space is derivable in 
the manner of footnote 7. For Leibniz’s 
derivation of mechanics see the essay 
Specimen dynamicum pro admirandis na- 
turae legibus circa corporum vires et 
mutuas actiones detegendis et ad suas 
causas tevocandis (Mathematische Sch- 
riften, VI, 234 ff.; cf. 98 ff.). 

15Philosophische Schriften, II, 314. 

18Tbid., 78. 

17Tbid., 250. 

18Tbid., 58. 

Leibniz himself draws the analogy be- 
tween position and that of the atomists 
(ibid., 252). 

2°This aspect of Leibniz’s mechanism is 
most explicit in his illuminating letter to 
De Volder (ibid., 248-53). 


is, mechanics) is “derived” from the two primitive forces, since the structure 
of the monad, its series of perceptions, suffices to account for the fundamental 
concepts of mechanics.** 

Leibniz’s mechanism enters at this juncture and enables him to proceed 
beyond this point. For according to it, all natural processes are complexes 
of mechanical ones, and thus all natural phenomena (human perception 
alone excepted) can be explained mechanically. “It is the case that all the 
phenomena of material objects (corpora naturalia), excepting perceptions, 
can be accounted for in terms of magnitude, shape, and motion.”** “All the 
phenomena of material objects (corps) can be explained mechanically or by 
the corpuscular philosophy, in accordance with certain mechanical prin- 
ciples . . .”*° “Moreover in the phenomena, i.e., in the aggregate[s] resulting 
[from monads], all is explained mechanically . . .”’” “Nature must always 
be explained mechanically and mathematically, provided one bears in mind 
that the principles or laws of mechanics themselves do not derive from mere 
mathematical extension, but from metaphysical reasons.”** 

Thus we see that the idea of a monadic aggregate, and so of a vinculum 
substantiale, is the basis of Leibniz’s account of matter within the framework 
of the monadic theory. The mechanical properties of material objects are 
“derived” directly in aggregation; and then their remaining properties are 
to be accounted for mechanically. 

From this viewpoint we also clearly see the intimate connection which 
obtains between Leibniz’s metaphysics, his monadism, and his mechanistic 
position in natural philosophy. With metaphysics (as with any scientific 
“reduction,” say, to atoms or force or energy) the question of explanatory 
adequacy arises, since what is held to be “ultimately real” must—somehow— 
give rise to all there is.*° By making the derivation of mechanical character- 
istics suffice for that of aggregational characteristics in general, Leibniz’s 
mechanism provides the machinery with which he endeavors to show the 
explanatory adequacy of the monadic theory.” 


International Congress for Philosophy of Science, 
Ziirich, August 23-28, 1954 
[Continued from p. 158] 


in the beginning and indicated the various changes that followed. His own 
present attitude was very open, even going so far as to consider some meta- 
physics acceptable. Piaget (Geneva and Paris) gave a paper on “The Gen- 
eral Lines of a Genetic Epistemology,” which summarized his previous work 
in a clear and provocative fashion. Destouches (Sorbonne) gave a paper 
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worth noting. He developed an interesting thesis on the two possible, equally 
logical, interpretations of physical knowledge, realist or phenomenalist. 
Pereleman (Brussels) gave a good paper on “The Role of Decision in the 
Theory of Knowledge.” The paper of Filiasi-Carcano (Naples), “Confronta- 
tion of the Different Currents of the Philosophy of Science,” was noteworthy 
in that it represented the only serious mention and defense of phenomenology 
at this congress. G. Klubertanz, s.j. (Saint Louis), gave a paper, “A Program 
for Progress in the Philosophy of Science” (read in absentia by A. Fisher), 
which was received favorably in spite of a widespread vague suspicion of 
Catholic thinkers. Two major papers were given by the Russians in the 
plenary sessions. The first by Fedosseev on the science of society was pure 
propaganda and the party line; the speaker categorically refused to enter into 
a discussion of it. 

The symposium under the direction of Wolfgang Pauli created the most 
interest: “Phenomenon and Physical Reality.” The discussion was lively, 
but nothing was concluded. In the psychology symposium under Piaget what 
was noteworthy was the divergence of views: behaviorism and antibe- 
haviorism, reductionism and antireductionism, and so on. An interesting 
fact was the interest in cybernetics. Quite a few “cyberneticians” were 
present, and special meetings were organized. 

In general, the positivists were in the saddle. This tendency was marked 
both by the professional affiliations of the men who attended and by the 
tenor of the discussions. Yet some of the papers were of high quality and 
will bear reading when the Acts is published. 


Chronicle 


Tue AssocraTION For REALISTIC PHitosopny held its annual meeting at 
the University of Connecticut, October 22 and 23. There were three main 
papers: “The Common Good and the General Welfare,” by H. M. Austin; 
“Comments on Analogy,” by V. Decarie; and “On Human Freedom,” by 
L. B. Geiger, O.P.; Paul Dietrichson gave a prepared comment on this last 
paper. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOSEPH DE FINANCE, S.J., Séminaire des Missions, Vals-prés-Le Puy 


Les études philosophiques, octobre-décembre, 1952. (Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France). 


This issue is entirely dedicated to Maurice Blondel. Most of the items are 
communications delivered on December 13, 1952, at Aix, where the disciples 
and admirers of the philosopher had organized a “journée blondélienne.” 

Worthy of special mention are A. Forest’s “A Praying Philosophy” (“Une 
philosophie orante”), which is a very fine study of the inmost character of 
Blondel’s philosophical reflection; A. Hayen’s “A Master’s Testament,” con- 
cerned with what it is to be true to Blondel; R. Jolivet’s “M. Blondel and 
Existential Thought,” which claims that Blondelianism is a genuine existential 
philosophy that stands in perfect opposition to Sartre’s existentialism; 
A. Cartier’s “Existential Thought and Dialectics of Action”; P. Lachieze- 
Rey’s “Blondel and Bergson”; H. Dumery’s “Blondel and the Reflexive 
Method”; and B. Romeyer’s “Religious Action and Its Superstitious Devia- 
tions,” which is a ratification of Blondel’s statements about natural religion. 


JAMES COLLINS, Saint Louis University 


The Return to Reason: Essays in Realistic Philosophy. Ed. by John 
Wild. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. Pp. x + 373. $7.50. 


This is one of the significant documents of contemporary philosophy. All 
the major intellectual movements in twentieth-century America have been 
announced in co-operative volumes. To the earlier programs of new and 
critical realism, naturalism, and materialism must now be added this joint 
declaration in favor of a metaphysical realism. It is a sampling of the outlook 
being fostered by the Association for Realistic Philosophy, whose guiding 
spirit_John Wild of Harvard—is also the editor of the present group of 
essays. The platform issued by this association is printed as an appendix 
to The Return to Reason. It contains three basic propositions: (1) there is 
a real cosmos, composed of both material and immaterial substances or 
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modes of being; (2) the actual structures or essences of these entities are 
knowable by the human mind, which is determined primarily by the real 
world; (3) such knowledge, especially as bearing on human nature, provides 
us with some reliable and permanent principles of conduct, so that individual 
and social life may be ordered according to the natural law. Thus a meta- 
physical, epistemological, and moral realism is advocated, which will remedy 
the exclusively epistemological orientation of previous realistic philosophies 
in America. All of the contributors to Wild’s symposium agree upon this 
minimal basis, although each one makes his own independent elaboration 
and defense. 

The essays are grouped into two parts, the first dealing with speculative 
issues and the second with the practical, normative field. The two divisions 
are, however, of unequal worth and dissimilar purpose. Most of the essays 
in the speculative section come directly to grips with basic problems and 
display a sound understanding of the realistic tradition. In the practical 
section, however, the connection with the general standpoint is frequently 
lost sight of or merely alluded to in a loose way. The practical essays do 
illustrate the concern of realism for the governance of conduct in all phases 
of modern life, and yet they fail to lay the rigorous foundations for prac- 
tical philosophy. 

Of the seven chapters in the first part, two are primarily polemical in 
import: Oliver Martin’s critique of naturalism and materialism and Jesse De 
Boer’s study of the concepts of continuity and infinity in Bergson and 
Russell. Martin’s contribution is of special interest, since it offers a detailed, 
critical analysis of two influential symposiums of the past decade, Naturalism 
and the Human Spirit, edited by Y. H. Krikorian, and the manifesto of con- 
temporary materialism, Philosophy for the Future, edited by Sellars, McGill, 
and Farber. Martin ruthlessly exposes the inadequacies in the naturalistic 
position. Naturalists are unable to decide whether to define their stand in 
terms of subject matter or of method. They cannot agree among themselves 
about the exact description of nature and the philosophical import of the 
scientific method. Either they must beg the question about the sole reality 
of the spatio-temporal world or else they must suppose that the experi- 
mental method gives information about itself and the scope of the real. 
As for recent materialism, it has deflected attention from its shaky theoret- 
ical foundation by insisting warmly and even indignantly that a materialist 
can be just as upright as anyone else—and perhaps more high-minded. 
Martin does not dispute this edifying biographical fact; but he does ask 
whether the moral “idealism” is there because of, or in spite of, the specula- 
tive materialism. In a more technical way, he inquires whether the con- 
nection between materialism and moral uprightness is based on a necessary 
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implication of doctrine or on an admirable but wholly contingent relation 
of conjunction, at the personal level. Materialism cannot take any credit 
for the fine moral ideals held in a purely conjunctive way by some high- 
minded persons who are also materialists. 

Martin concludes his paper with the following statement made by John 
Dewey, in the course of one of his last articles: “What is needed is not the 
carrying over of procedures that have approved themselves in physical 
science, but new methods as adapted to human issues and problems, as 
methods already in scientific use have shown themselves to be in physical 
subject matter” (Dewey’s italics). This suggestion of a plurality of methods, 
and not merely of procedures and techniques, has produced some consterna- 
tion in the ranks of the orthodox naturalists and materialists, along with 
their counterparts in the educational world. On the contrary, the realistic 
program calls precisely for the adaption of different methods to different 
subject matters, especially the various aspects of human nature. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the essay on a realistic philosophy of education does not 
explore this issue as thoroughly as it deserves in view of the present crucial 
situation in American educational theory and policy. 

The backbone of The Return to Reason is constituted by four essays: 
“Realism and Phenomenology,” by H. M. Chapman; “Phenomenology and 
Metaphysics,” by John Wild; “Realistic Epistemology,” by F. H. Parker; 
and “For a Realistic Logic,” by Henry Veatch. Their clear and vigorous 
approach to topics is enhanced by a skillful use of contemporary techniques. 
They provide valuable hints for anyone trying to formulate a realistic doc- 
trine, even cne of a more definitely Thomistic cast than is advocated in 
this book. 

Wild’s paper recalls the main point covered in the metaphysical portion 
of his textbook, Introduction to Realistic Philosophy (1948). What dis- 
tinguishes his realism from previous American realisms is its employment 
of a phenomenological method as well as its firm inclusion of epistemology 
within the prior context of a doctrine on being. Wild also displays the 
influence of Van Steenberghen’s Ontology upon his view of existence and 
, his proof of God’s existence. He steers clear of the arguments from motion 
and efficient causation, since he regards them as being encumbered with 
questionable cosmological assumptions. Only in a variation on the argument 
from contingency does he find a strictly metaphysical inference. Veatch’s 
contribution is a digest of the theses already expounded in his Intentional 
Logic (1952). Not content with maintaining the intentional character of 
the forms of thought, he holds that modern symbolic logic is nonintentional 
and hence is a part of mathematics and not of logic. His notion of the con- 
nection between the real relation of cognitive identity and the purely logical 
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relation of identity remains to be clarified. He furnishes a useful critique of 
the modern Leibnizian assumption that logical forms must be isomorphic 
with the structure of the real world. 

Chapman’s account of phenomenology in the service of realism is a re- 
markable achievement. For one thing, the essay is itself an instance of 
phenomenological reflection and is not merely about phenomenology. It is 
an authentic and intelligible example of a careful description of the imme- 
diate data of awareness. The classical thesis about the intentionality of 
thought is given a descriptive basis, and a defense is made of both sense 
experience and reflection. Because they are jointly incorporated into realism, 
the latter can sustain its claim to be a genuine radical empiricism. The 
harmonious relation between experience and reflection is clearly exhibited 
in Parker’s discussion of epistemology. He starts with the view that episte- 
mology depends on knowledge, rather than the converse, and that our 
knowldge is always of something other than itself. This leads to an analysis 
of the relation of consciousness to the world as other and then to a con- 
sideration of the veracity of this intentional reference. His study of the 
intentional reference as such is more detailed and strongly argued than his 
brief treatment of its trustworthiness to disclose the real. He makes a cap- 
ital distinction between the object as a concept or mental form and as a 
real terminus of knowledge. This enables him to distinguish between the 
sense in which knowledge and the thing known are identical (in respect to 
the real, terminal object) and the sense in which they are distinct (in respect 
to the intentional form as mental object). The few pages devoted to the 
“copy theory” of ideas is a concise refutation of this substitute for the inten- 
tionality of concepts. 

In the practical section of this book, Eliseo Vivas (who, during his 
naturalistic days, contributed to the Krikorian volume) provides a sketch 
of a realistic aesthetics without determining the meaning of “real facts.” 
W. A. Banner discusses natural law, basing his conception mainly on Suarez 
and Grotius. Charles Malik, the minister of Lebanon and chairman of the 
U. N. Human Rights Commission, makes a moving plea for a scientific, 
democratic, and humane solution of the problem of Asia. Robert Jordan 
subjects Karl Popper’s charge about Plato’s totalitarianism to a merciless 
textual criticism. But what should have been the anchor essay on reason 
and practice fails to grasp the nature of practical reason and the reality of 
will and natural tendency. 

Among the lines of inquiry that call for further investigation along real- 
istic lines, the following are outstanding. (1) The precise relation between 
realistic and Husserlian phenomenology needs to be worked out. Although 
these realists deplore Husserl’s later idealism, they do not establish how far 
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they agree with his technical method or how it can be given a realistic out- 
come. As Edith Stein saw, the central question for a realist is whether the 
epoche is a necessary condition for revealing essential structures and whether 
this epoche must entail the idealistic reduction. (2) The editor mentions 
the possibility of deriving aid from the analyses made by existentialism. 
There are at least three specific directions in which a study of existentialism 
would be helpful. First, most of the existentialists have already faced the 
problem of detaching the phenomenological method from Husserlian ideal- 
ism. Second, their studies on the relation between intentional consciousness 
and the world have stressed certain existential aspects, which realism has not 
yet mentioned. Finally, the theme of “my body” is an important one for 
developing both a realistic epistemology and a realistic anthropology. Of 
all the essays in the present symposium, that by Mr. Malik (who is a com- 
petent student of Heidegger’s philosophy) comes closest to incorporating 
some of these existentialist factors. (3) The fate of philosophy of nature in 
this realism in uncertain. The essay on Bergson and Russell is the only one 
touching on cosmological issues, but it does so mainly in a negative way. 
There is need for a precise realistic evaluation of the scientific method and 
the object of the sciences. The use made by some of these realists of 
hylomorphism as an explanation of knowledge calls for critical revision. It 
is rather in the tradition of Kant and the idealism of Husserl that a matter- 
form analysis of knowledge is orientated. (4) The realists’ platform makes 
a division between general and finite metaphysics. This division should be 
carefully reconsidered, to test whether it is of classical or rationalist origin. 
If it is consistently followed, it will transform metaphysics into a purely 
deductive discipline, which is unmindful of the origin of our metaphysical 
knowledge in sense experience of finite things and its constant reference to 
these objects. (5) Finally, it would be helpful to explain the significance 
of the historical plank which recognizes as a great present need the “pre- 
vention of the intrusion of dogmatic theological ideas and the resulting 
tendency to oppose medieval realism to that of the Greeks.” This recom- 
mendation may refer to Gilson’s studies in the meaning of Christian philos- 
ophy and the Thomistic emphasis upon the existential judgment. In Parker's 
essay, the importance of the existential judgment is acknowledged. The 
question then arises of whether we are here in the presence of a develop- 
ment beyond the Greeks, although not necessarily an opposition to them. 
The difficulty concerns how one is to harmonize the demand for a compre- 
hensive synthesis of various realistic positions with the facts of historical 
development in the realistic outlook. There should be a realistic discussion 
of the relation between philosophical synthesis and history of philosophy. 
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JAMES COLLINS, Saint Louis University 


Berkeley. By G. J. Warnock. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1953. Pp. 252. 
50¢ 


Of all the modern philosophers, Berkeley is the most congenial to the 
present fashion of linguistic analysis. Hence G. J. Warnock pays more than 
the usual amount of attention to the New Theory of Vision and the introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge. The former work is a classical 
example of the analytic approach to sense perception and its objects. Berkeley 
is compelled to acknowledge the definite reference of statements about 
touch to real physical things. But Warnock points out that we also refer our 
perceptual statements about the other senses to real physical objects. From 
the analytic standpoint, therefore, the well-worn distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities breaks down. But the usage of common language 
does not support Berkeley's inference that this breakdown leads to a purely 
immaterialist interpretation of physical objects. 

The author reflects contemporary semantic interest when he refers to the 
introduction to Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge as “in many 
ways his most original and lively contribution to philosophy.” Instead of 
emphasizing Berkeley’s rejection here of abstract ideas, Warnock concentrates 
upon the treatment of language and meaning. In order to refute Locke’s 
position on abstract ideas and matter, Berkeley holds that words need not 
always refer to things. Especially in the case of abstract general terms there 
is no such reference to individual objects in physical reality, but only to 
our way of using these terms. Although Berkeley denies that general terms 
are proper names for any singular things, he does permit them to have some 
unity of meaning. But Warnock’s own restricted interest in language analysis 
prevents him from seeing the pivotal importance of the distinction between 
abstract and nonabstract general terms. Hence he does not explore the 
crucial question of the ultimate basis for the unified general meaning of 
terms in their legitimate usage. And yet that is one of Berkeley’s major aims 
in this introduction and one of his least satisfactory explanations. 

Warnock gives a close exposition of the remaining parts of this system. 
Unlike some analytic thinkers, he refrains from adopting a patronizing air 
toward Berkeley. He notes that modern analysts can well learn from Berkeley 
how to move from piecemeal consideration of particular issues to a total 
explanation of being or a philosophy. Warnock does not think that Berkeley’s 
own immaterialism is the ultimate philosophical interpretation of experience 
and language. He seems to accept Hume’s suggestion that mind can be dis- 
pensed with just as readily as matter. Yet he criticizes the assumption of 
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logical positivism that explanation consists primarily in the translation of 
common language into another, technical vocabulary. Instead, he recom- 
mends with Ryle that ordinary speech should be studied in its own setting 
and structure. This common-sense analytic approach has resulted in a 
sympathetic and vigorous study of Berkeley’s thought, which is shown to be 
quite relevant to the current issues in philosophy, rather than just a quaint 
bypath of genius. 


JOHN P. JELINEK,S.J. Saint Louis University 


The Philosophy of Social Work. By Herbert Bisno. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. x + 143. $3.25. 


This work is a first exploratory attempt to formulate the general philosophy 
which underlies the present theory and practice of social work in the United 
States. Making use of the writings and varied activities of professional 
leaders and workers in the field, the author tries to synthesize the funda- 
mental concepts, attitudes, and values of social work, and thus to develop 
a philosophical basis for this comparatively new profession. 

It must be admitted that any impetus given to such an important matter 
is of great significance, even though one may not agree with the conclusions 
drawn. Certainly the present work cannot be considered definitive, and the 
author himself would admit this. It seems that what value it does have— 
and this is perhaps its only value—lies in the extent to which it will stimulate 
others to make the necessary corrections and refinements, so that a basic 
philosophy of social work may gradually be made available. 

Four important topics are discussed: (1) the nature of man, (2) the re- 
lations between men, (3) the functions and methods of social work, and (4) 
the need of social change. Of these four, the first must serve as a foundation 
for the others. No one could possibly formulate a philosophy of social work 
without first knowing the nature of man. Since social life consists in getting 
along with other human beings, the whole field of the social worker is 
reducible to the question, “How is man to be treated and thus helped in 
solving his many problems?” No one can answer this question intelligently 
until he is quite certain as to what man is. If the answer to this fundamental 
question is incorrect, all conclusions arrived at, however accurate the in- 
vestigation and evaluation of experience may be, will be defective, since 
nothing subsequent to this can heal the defect at its roots. 

Mr. Bisno, who is assistant professor of sociology and social work at the 
University of Oregon, shows that social workers in the United States hold 
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divergent views on the nature of man, even though they generally agree 
that each individual is of worth because of the very fact that he is a human 
being. There are three general views on the nature of man: man is a union 
of matter and spirit; man is only his body; and man is essentially only a 
spirit which is afflicted with a body that ought to be ignored or at least 
disparaged. It becomes evident that, unless some agreement is had as to 
what man’s nature is, there can be no single philosophy of social work. 

The position held by most Americans is that man is composed of body 
and soul, and has an afterlife. Yet, social workers in the United States, ac- 
cording to the writer, frequently disagree with this typically American view 
of man; and many refuse to accept the concept of an “unchanging entity to 
which we can attach the inclusive label, ‘human nature.” The author 
adopts behaviorism as his approach to the study of the nature of the in- 
dividual and thus stresses the influence on behavior of emotional factors, 
experience, and culture. The “Thomistic postulates of free will” are rejected, 
since free will is identified with noncaused activity. Man, furthermore, is not 
“naturally” rational (p. 16) because his conduct is very frequently irra- 
tional. There are even human beings who will not act or be able to act 
rationally because they may have a “need” to be irrational. Since patterns 
of behavior are the result of the interaction of the individual’s innate im- 
pulses with his life experiences, man is by nature amoral and asocial. Con- 
sequently, all human needs should be considered by social workers without 
any reference whatever to morality. From this deterministic concept of the 
nature of man, the author concludes that the means and techniques em- 
ployed by social workers must be nonmoralistic. They must, likewise, reject 
the very idea of absolutes, of unchanging truths and moral standards, as well 
as the notions that there is any intrinsic value in suffering and any retributive 
value in punishment. 

In arriving at what he calls the philosophy of “scientific” social work, the 
author makes frequent references to the principles advocated by Roman 
Catholic social workers. The Catholic philosophy he considers as “outside 
the main stream of social work thought” (p. 3) because it firmly holds to 
certain fixed unchanging moral principles as the framework on which human 
conduct must be patterned. The author intends to show how the “assump- 
tions of Catholic social work” deviate from his own philosophy and are in- 
compatible with the approach of the social-work profession. Thus his use 
of Catholic sources is limited to those which differ from his own principles, 
special stress being placed on the Catholic opposition to divorce and con- 
traception. These latter in particular, he claims, make the Catholic social 
worker impose his will on his clients. Unfortunately, this constant con- 
trasting of his own philosophy with the Catholic viewpoint is a hindrance to 
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acknowledging the many principles on which social workers of all religious 
faiths agree. 

Briefly, the author’s conclusions are that there is a definite philosophy 
underlying the methods and techniques of social work in the United States, 
although the principles of the “scientific” social worker are at present in- 
definite, confused, and frequently inconsistent. There is no uniform concept 
of human nature. In fact, many social workers have little or no knowledge of 
the nature and destiny of the man whom they are to help. Besides, they 
are not too certain, or at least not candid enough to admit, just what it is to 
which their clients must adapt themselves. Nevertheless, the methods of 
the social worker must be nonmoralistic and should be means which are 
suitable to adjust the individual to values now dominant in society, even 
though these may be debated and rejected by the social workers themselves. 
It is urgent, he holds, for social workers to engage in an intensive and 
extensive program of bringing their own social values to the consciousness of 
the public and thus to change “certain crucial philosophical tenets cherished 
by important elements of the American culture,” since at the present time 
there is a very real conflict between the philosophy of social work and the 
American cultural pattern. 

Careful consideration is given to the responsibility that the community 
has for the welfare of its citizens and to the fact that all classes of persons 
in the community have an equal right to the social services. The only 
criterion for giving assistance to any member of the community should be 
the need of the individual. Also emphasized is the social workers’ obligation 
to work for fair labor standards. The place of the Federal Government in 
providing assistance in social planning is indicated, together with the dangers 
that would follow from total government control. An examination is also 
made of the reasons for the failure of social work to “sell its concepts” to 
influential groups. The author recognizes the need of social co-operation 
of all race and ethnic groups but thinks that there is a difficulty here for 
Catholic social work because different cultures have different moral standards. 

The important contribution made by this book, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, is the emphasis placed upon the need of building a philosophical 
foundation for social work and the admission that such a philosophy must 
be based on a knowledge of the nature of man. By adopting the deterministic 
principles of the modern scientific method, however, and by insisting that 
only this method can give real and objective knowledge, the author fails to 
discover the true nature of man and, consequently, has a defective foundation 
for his philosophy of social work. 
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JOHN WILD, Harvard University 


The Mind of Kierkegaard. By James Collins. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1953. Pp. xiv + 304. $4.50. 


Kierkegaard was ignored by his own contemporaries, and for sixty or 
seventy years after his death in 1855 his works remained unread. Now, how- 
ever, they have been translated into all the major languages and are exerting 
an important influence on secular and religious thought throughout the world. 
Fragmentary insights have been appropriated by different thinkers, like 
Sartre and the Neo-Orthodox theologians, who have woven them into strik- 
ingly divergent patterns. This has brought forth many hasty and one-sided 
interpretations of Kierkegaard himself and a widespread confusion concern- 
ing the integral structure of his thought and its historical antecedents. Pro- 
fessor Collins’s book is a well-informed and disciplined attempt to resolve 
this confusion. He has given us a penetrating study of Kierkegaard’s mind 
which clearly exposes many current misconceptions. 

One of the most important of these is the notion that the Danish thinker 
is a rabid anti-intellectualist with no respect for theoretical analysis, especially 
at the level of metaphysics and the philosophy of nature. Mr. Collins grants, 
of course, that Kierkegaard’s barbed and bitter polemics against Hegelian 
idealism give some excuse for this idea (pp. 252 ff.). But this attack is 
based upon a clear grasp of the metaphysical distinction between essence and 
existence, and the profound difference between the ontological status of 
something merely contemplated before the mind and an essence in the act 
of existing in rerum natura. As Collins shows, “in his writings there is ob- 
servable a definite strain of sustained, speculative reasoning” (p. 253). Act 
is carefully distinguished from potency (p. 249); the dialectical theory of 
change is rejected on empirical grounds and replaced by an Aristotelian 
analysis (pp. 114-6); and the necessity of an “efficient cause of change” 
is clearly recognized (p. 250). 

We cannot hope to understand Kierkegaard’s polemic against idealism 
unless we understand his distinction between abstract and pure thought. 
Abstract thought can give us genuine knowledge of essence and possibility 
as long as it recognizes its limits. But pure thought, 4 la Hegel, which 
“denies its original dependence upon a nonconceptual source, and claims to 
include existence and actuality within itself,” is a delusion (p. 123). This 
is the meaning of Kierkegaard’s attack upon speculative system building. 
The act of subjective existence cannot be created by human thought alone. 
But it can be truly recognized and accurately described. When we regard 
the matter objectively, apart from Hegelian prejudices, we can see that 
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Kierkegaard was not an anti-intellectualist at all but rather a pioneer of 
theoretical description and analysis, bringing the light of reason into those 
obscure regions of inner personal experience which had so long been neg- 
lected or distorted by subjective interpretation. 

Kierkegaard’s emphasis upon the role of the will in Christian faith, his 
reference to the act of choice as a “leap,” and his assertion of an extreme 
discontinuity between religious existence and other levels of life have brought 
forth two seemingly opposed but allied misconceptions. On the one hand, 
there is the exclusively religious interpretation which dismisses the moral and 
psychological ideas of the early pseudonymous works as immature meander- 
ings which were later superseded. On the other, there is the exclusively 
secular interpretation that dismisses the later religious writings as an imagina- 
tive construction which the author could not reconcile with his penetrating 
philosophical insights and did not himself really believe. Mr. Collins rightly 
rejects each of these one-sided views and the illicit bifurcation on which 
they are based. As he says, “it seems more sensible to admit the coherence 
of these two areas of thought in his own mind, and to weigh the whole out- 
look in a critical way” (p. 243). 

In thus challenging the approaches of both crisis theologians and atheistic 
existentialists, Mr. Collins offers several pertinent reasons for interpreting 
Kierkegaard’s extreme statements about Christian faith as “absurd” and 
“paradoxical” in the context of his historical situation and of his integral 
thought. In the first place, as he himself often reminds us, he is not a tech- 
nical philosopher with an exact vocabulary but rather “a poet and thinker” 
who uses ordinary language loosely as the occasion requires. His studies of 
Hegel and of contemporary Christendom have convinced him of the acute 
danger of a purely “objective” approach to religion. Christianity is not just 
a doctrine but a way of existing. In view of this intense conviction which 
lies at the root of his whole life and thought, it is not surprising that at times 
his polemic language becomes exaggerated. Finally, Kierkegaard states 
specifically in his Philosophical Fragments that once we have made the re- 
ligious “leap” we shall discover that reason is in secret accord with faith 
(p. 227). Is this not a recognition of the Augustinian principle that we must 
first believe in order to understand? It must be granted, though, that Kierke- 
gaard goes much further than his predecessor in expressing a deep suspicion 
concerning intellectual motives of faith. 

Nevertheless, as Collins points out (p. 85), moral motives are recognized. 
“When the ethical sphere remains open to a decisive religious influence, 
these two aspects of existence mutually strengthen each other and work to- 
ward the unity of the personality.” There is a real sense in which the ethical 
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life, as conceived by Kierkegaard, is naturally ordered to religion. Further- 
more, this ethical mode of life necessarily contains an intellectual factor, for 
it is quite clear, even in Either/Or, that it is governed by insight into a uni- 
versal moral law that is normative for all men. This continuity between the 
ethical and the religious is increasingly clear in the later writings (as con- 
trasted with Fear and Trembling which was published in 1843). 

It is obscured in Collins’s account by his failure to note the way in which 
the two terms are bracketed together as “the ethico-religious” and by his 
assumption that Kant exerted a predominant influence on Kierkegaard’s view 
of ethics (pp. 81-2 and 87-8). This assumption seems to be unwarranted. 
The Kierkegaardian subject is in no sense noumenal. He acts in the world of 
nature. Neither he nor his practical reason lays down the law for himself, 
and there is no conflict between duty and interest. In the light of these facts 
it is far more reasonable to suppose that Kierkegaard’s view of ethics was 
derived from classical and Christian sources. 

Aside from this overemphasis upon Kant, Mr. Collins’s account of the 
background of Kierkegaard’s thought is useful and illuminating. Full justice 
is done to his deep and prolonged study of Plato and to his accurate know]- 
edge and lifelong respect for Aristotle and for Aristotelian realism (cf. pp. 
244 and 247). Careful attention is paid to his reading of Luther, and it is 
pointed out that “through Luther” he was led “to read a good deal in Augus- 
tine” (p. 244). The discussion of Trendelenburg (pp. 109-10) is particularly 
illuminating. It calls attention to an Aristotelian and realistic influence which 
has hitherto been neglected. 

Though Collins admits that Kierkegaard’s connection with Aquinas is 
“indirect” (p. 244), it is from a Thomistic point of view that he analyzes and 
judges the Danish thinker. The book ends with a comparison of the two 
philosophies with respect to five specific questions. The conclusion to which 
we are led is that, when examined in its entirety, the thought of Kierkegaard 
is far less opposed to Thomistic realism than is commonly supposed. One 
might even think of this Christian rebel against modern idealism as a some- 
what isolated and exotic offspring of the central realistic tradition. There is 
some truth in this judgment. But in my opinion the orientation from which 
it emerges is rather unfortunate and has led the author to pass too rapidly 
over some of the most important and original phases of Kierkegaard’s phi- 
losophy. This philosophy is far more closely related to Augustine and the 
Augustinian tradition. If Mr. Collins had used this as his standard of refer- 
ence, I think that he might have given us a more rounded view, in which 
three points especially might have been focused with greater clarity. 

According to Augustine, the knowledge of my own existence is the most 
certain of all truths. Even though I may be mistaken on all other matters, 
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I cannot be mistaken on this, for if I am mistaken, I am (si enim fallor, sum). 
My acts of existing are immediately revealed to me and may be described 
without distortion as they are. The Augustinian texts are filled with such 
descriptions of desire, memory, aspiration, and other inner acts. Indeed, 
his whole philosophy has been rightly characterized as “the translation of an 
inner experience.” For the consistent idealist, such phenomenological descrip- 
tion is impossible because the mind transforms its immediate object. 

Kierkegaard rejected this idealistic conception and devoted himself to the 
attempt to describe certain existential data as they are given. This meant more 
than analyzing their essential structure and fitting them into a general scheme 
of classification. In addition, their modes of existing in the concrete must be 
grasped, and the authentic modes sharply distinguished from those that are 
unauthentic, as true and false caritas is distinguished in the De Civitate Dei 
(XIV, 7). This revival of an existential phenomenology with a focusing of 
existential norms (how an act should be done) rather than essential norms 
(what should be done) is a most important and influential phase of Kierke- 
gaard’s thought, which Collins passes over without careful analysis or 
comment. It is an essential phase of the Augustinian tradition. 

From the Thomistic point of view, questions about the world of nature 
are regarded as primarily theoretical and are dealt with in the abstract and 
detached manner of pure science. There can be little question, however, that 
“the world” of common experience is determined at least in part by the basic 
direction and order of practical aspiration. Augustine was clearly aware of 
this fact and lucidly described ways in which the human will combines and 
separates items of sense experience, organizing them, together with memories 
and fantasies, into an ordered world (cf. De Trinitate, XI, 10). This same 
conception plays a vital role in the thought of Kierkegaard and has deeply 
influenced his followers. Different modes of existence determine different 
modes of understanding. 

Thus in Either/Or Kierkegaard gives us exhaustive descriptions of the 
basic contrast between the world of the aesthetic person and that of the 
ethical. One divergent factor in particular absorbed his close attention. This 
was the factor of time, which in the ethical world is dominated by a stable 
purposive structure, including past and future as well as present, but which 
in the aesthetic world is dissolved into a discontinuous succession of moments. 
These studies of the lived time of concrete existence have been further 
developed by Heidegger and others. They are noteworthy and original 
variations of a recurrent Augustinian theme (cf. Confessions, Book XI) 
which are not clearly focused in this work. 

The most striking omission, however, is the lack of any careful account 
of Kierkegaard’s now famous descriptions of anxiety, the allied feelings of 
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boredom and melancholy, and his influential theories concerning their moral 
significance. Here again we are on Augustinian ground, for in the many 
criticisms of Stoic apatheia which fill the classic texts we find a deep respect 
for the human passions and a keen awareness of their inseparable connection 
with sound or unsound choices of the will (cf. De Civitate Dei, XIV, 8-9). 
But Kierkegaard’s penetrating analysis of the difference between fear and 
anxiety, its relation to nothingness and to other similar emotions, and its 
moral position as the gateway to freedom is altogether original. It is some- 
what surprising to find these ideas omitted from a book on the mind of 
Kierkegaard. They were certainly very much on his mind, as one may see 
by turning to the studies of Nero in Either/Or or to The Concept of Dread. 

Professor Collins has written a sound and illuminating study of the relation 
between Kierkegaard and Thomistic realism. It corrects many misconcep- 
tions about Kierkegaard’s critique of Hegel, his metaphysical presuppositions, 
his realistic epistemological views, his political ideas, and his attitude toward 
the Christian religion. But his moral and psychological analyses, the most 
original, and if I may say so, the most existential phases of his thought, are 
not thoroughly discussed or even sharply focused. Kierkegaard’s thought 
as a whole is certainly much closer to the Augustinian than to the Thomistic 
tradition. Hence a disciplined study of his relation to Augustinian philosophy 
and theology would be more likely to do justice to the characteristic features 
of his mind and might prove to be even more illuminating. I hope that such 
a study may soon be forthcoming. 
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Co., 1954. $5.50. 

Hawkins, D. J. Being and Becoming. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1954. $3.00. 


Hayaxawa, S. I. Language, Meaning and Maturity. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1954. $4.50. 

Hayes, C. J. H. Christianity and Western Civilization. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1954. $2.50. 


Hazarp, Paut. European Thought in the Eighteenth Century. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1954. $6.00. 


Herinc, JEAN. A Good and a Bad Government according to the New Testament. 
Springfield: Charles C Thomas, 1954. Pp. v. + 68. $2.75. 

This volume in the “American Lectures in Philosophy” series considers 
what traits a government must have in order to be in conformity with the 
teaching of the New Testament. There is some philosophical analysis of 
right and power, but very little. The author puts as the two main conditions 
for a good government, first, that it be not totalitarian and, second, that 
it work for right, especially justice. 

Huary oF Porrters. The Trinity. Tr. by Stephen J. McKenna. New York: Fathers 
of the Church; Nov. 15, 1954. 


Horsex, E. ApaMson. Law and Anthropology. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
Dec., 1954. $7.50. 


Hovsacu, Baron DE. System of Nature: or Laws of the Moral and Physical World. 
New York: Academic Press; Jan. 1955. $4.00. 


Hsu, Francis L. K. Aspects of Culture and Personality. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1954. $4.00. 


Hucues, ErNEst Rrcwarp (ed.). Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1954. Pp. 401. $1.65. 


Muna. oie Waning of the Middle Ages. New York: Doubleday & Co.; Oct., 
1954, ¢ 


[Hume, Davip.] New Letters of David Hume. Ed. by Raymond Klibansky and 
Ernest C. Mossner. New York: Oxford Book Co., 1954. $4.80. 


Hux ey, JULIAN SorELi, and Oruers (eds.). Evolution as a Process. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1954. Pp. 367. $4.25. 
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JAMMER, Max. Concepts of Space. Foreword by Albert Einstein. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 212. $3.75. 


Jessup, Franx W. (ed.). Adult Education towards Social and Political Responsi- 
bility. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 143. Paper, 75¢ 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. Books and the Independent Mind. Madison: Univ. of 
Wisconsin Press, 1954. Pp. 22. Paper, 50¢ 


Kreycue, Rosert J. Logic for Undergraduates. New York: Dryden Press, 1954. 
Pp. x + 308. $2.90. 

As the author himself remarks, this textbook is in harmony with “tradi- 
tional” logic; and, as far as its matter is concerned, it is very similar to other 
“Scholastic” or “Aristotelian” books. It follows the traditional division of the 
acts of the mind into concept, judgment, and reasoning, and completes the 
analysis with chapters on the fallacies and on induction. It is distinguished 
from other books, first, by a more elaborate introduction than is commonly 
to be found, one that makes several excellent points; secondly, by its 
clear and lively style and its concrete and often interesting examples. 

There are exercises attached to each chapter; there are a glossary of terms 
and an index. 


La Barre, Weston L. The Human Animal. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. 386. $6.00. 

Lanpis, Benson Y., (ed.). Ethics of Business and the Professions. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political & Social Science; Jan., 1955. $2.00; cloth, 
$2.50. 

Lesianc, Hucuues. Introduction to Deductive Logic. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons; Dec., 1954. $4.75. 


Locke, Joun. Essays on the Law of Nature. Tr. and ed. by W. Von Leyden. New 
York: Oxford Book Co., 1954. $5.60. 


Luncer, Haroip L. Political Ethics of Alexander Campbell. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press; Oct. 15, 1954. $3.00. 

Manninec, C. A. W. The University Teaching of Social Sciences, International 
Relations. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 100. Paper, 75¢ 

Man’s Right to Knowledge. 2d ser., Present Knowledge and New Directions. 
Muschel; Dec. 15, 1954. $1.00. 

Marirain, JAcgues. An Essay on Christian Philosophy. New York: Philosophical 
Lib.; Nov., 1954. $2.75. 


——. Approaches to God. Tr. by Peter O’Reilly. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1954. Pp. xvi + 128. $2.50. 

This translation is the first in a new series of books, called “World Per- 
spectives,” under the editorship of Ruth Nanda Anshen, who has con- 
tributed a brief statement of the plan (pp. vii-xiii). 

The book contains five chapters. The first discusses the natural or pre- 
philosophic knowledge of God. The second explains the five ways of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. The third chapter presents a sixth way, based on the 
natural nontemporality of the intellect. The fourth chapter takes up the 
ways of the practical intellect: poetic experience, the choice of the good 
in the first act of freedom, and the testimony of the friends of God. The 
fifth chapter is a very brief explanation of the desire to see God. There 
is an appendix (pp. 115-28) of uncommented texts, two from the Upan- 
ishads, seven from the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. There 
is no index. 


This book should be read and studied by those trained in philosophy, by 
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educated men who want to have some understanding of the existence of 
God, and by students, even undergraduates. 

—. Bergsonian Philosophy and Thomism. New York: Philosophical Lib.; Nov. 
1954. $6.00. 

Martin, Kincsiey. Rise of French Liberal Thought: A Study of Political Ideas 
from Bayle to Condorcet. 2d ed., rev., by J. P. Mayer. New York: New York 
Univ. Press; Oct. 6, 1954. $3.75. 

McCoy, Ratpxu E., and Brown, Ratpu A. The Social Studies Teacher and In- 
dustrial Relations. Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press. Pp. 12. Paper, 10¢ 
McDonneELL, Ernest. The Beguines and Beghards in Medieval Culture. New 

Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press; Nov., 1954. $10.00. 


McLavcuiiy, P. J. Modern Science and God. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1954. 
Pp. 89. $2.75. 

First published in 1952, this little work is a translation of the allocution of 
Pope Pius to the Pontifical Academy of Science on November 22, 1951, to- 
gether with explanatory notes. The address aroused great interest at the 
time, and it is good to have it in a more permanent form. The notes are 
intended to explain the address rather for the general reader than for the 
specialist. 

The basic position—the compatibility of science, philosophy, and religion— 
is one of great importance for modern thought; and the problems that seem 
to be present are discussed eagerly by all kinds of people. 

MeEtzer, Joun Henry. Philosophy in the Classroom: A Report. Lincoln: Univ. of 
Nebraska Press; Oct., 1954. Paper, $2.50. 

Merzcrr, CHARLES R. Emerson and Greenough. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1954. Pp. 153. $3.00. 

Meyer, ALFRED G. Marxism—The Unity of Theory and Practice. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. $3.50. 

.MicHuets, JosepH J. Disorders of Character: Persistent Enuresis, Juvenile De- 
linquency and Psychopathic Personality. Springfield: Charles C Thomas; 
Nov., 1954. $4.75. 

Miter, Perry Gmpert Eppy, and Oruers. Religion and Freedom of Thought. 
Foreword by Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954. Pp. 
64. Paper, $1.00. 

Mrnto-PaLvuE.xo, L. (ed.). Aristoteles Latinus—Pars Posterior. New York: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press; Jan. 1955. $14.50. 

MontcoMery, Joun D. The State versus Socrates: A Case Study in Civic Freedom. 
Boston: Beacon Press; Oct., 1954. Pp. 247. $3.50. 

Morcan, M. C. Freedom and Compulsion. New York: St. Martin’s Press; Dec., 
1954. $6.00. 

Mossner, Ernest. The Life of David Hume. Austin: Univ. of Texas Press; Nov., 
1954. $7.50. 

Mounier, EMMANUEL. Be Not Afraid. Tr. by Cynthia Rowland. Foreword by 
Leslie Paul. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 230. $3.50. 


Nort, Karuteen. The Emperor's Clothes. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 
1954. $4.00. 


ae P. H. Ethics. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 324. Paper, 
¢ 

According to the author, the man who engages in advising people what 

they should do (concretely, but somewhat in general), is a moralist or an 

ethician; the one who tries to determine what ethical judgments mean is a 
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moral philosopher. In this book, Mr. Nowell-Smith acts as a moral philoso- 
pher, not as a moralist. 

The author's first point is that ethical knowledge is practical, not specula- 
tive. On this ground he criticizes both naturalists and intuitionists. In the 
second part of the book he studies choosing and advising, motives, and 
the “good.” In the third part, he studies duty, purpose, conscience, freedom, 
and responsibility. 

The technique employed is that of analysis. The author rejects logical 
positivism, as do also most of the contemporary British analysts. Many of 
the points made are good; it is another question whether language analysis 
is adequate to the task it sets itself. 


seiet ac, J. J. The Young Augustine. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1954. 
4,50. 


Ossorn, Harouip. Aesthetics and Criticism. New York: Philosophical Lib.; Nov. 
16, 1954. $6.00. 


Packet, Micuaeu St. Joun. The Life of John Stuart Mill. New York: Macmillan 
Co.; Oct., 1954. $6.50. 


Parsons, Tatcotr. Essays in Sociological Theory. Glencoe: Free Press, 1954. 
Pp. 459. $6.00. 


Perspectives in Philosophy. Essays by Members of the Department of Philosophy. 
Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1953. Pp. iv + 148. Paper. 

Most of these essays have previously been given as papers at various 
meetings. The authors and their titles are: Joseph A. Leighton, “Jaspers’ 
Existential Philosophy”; Albert E. Avey, “Whither Philosophy”; D. Luther 
Evans, “The Ego-Centric Prerogative”; Fritz Kaufmann, “Reality and Truth 
in History”; Robert S. Hartman, “The Analytic and the Synthetic as Cate- 
gories of Inquiry”; William H. Reither, “Origins of the Cyrenaic and Cynic 
Movements”; Virgil C. Hinshaw, Jr., “The Empirically Given and the Phi- 
losophic Given”; Hazel E. Barnes, “Existentialism: Positive Contributions”; 
Marvin Fox, “Moral Facts and Moral Theory”; Robert McNaughton, “Con- 
tradiction, the Logical Counterpart to Conflict”; and Charles P. Bigger, 
“Prolegomena for an Aesthetic.” 


Perrazuitsky, L. I. Introduction to the Study of Law and Morality, and Theory 
of Law and the State. Tr. by Hugh W. Babb. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1954. $7.50. 


Pracet, JEAN. The Construction of Reality in the Child. Tr. by Margaret Cook. 
New York: Basic Books, 1954. Pp. 399. $6.00. 


Preper, Joser. The End of Time. Tr. by Michael Bullock. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1954. Pp. 157. $2.75. 

This little book is appropriately subtitled “A Meditation on the Philosophy 
of History.” It is not a philosophy of history but rather a reflective study 
of what philosophy of history might be. The author distinguishes between 
the “theology of history” (which would be a study of what revelation has 
to say about the meaning of historical events) and the “philosophy of his- 
tory,’ which makes use of revealed as well as all other pertinent data but 
is truly philosophical in its way of proceeding. 

There are three chapters and a conclusion. The first chapter tries to 
make clear what a philosophy of history would be. The second chapter 
investigates both nihilism and optimistic progress in relation to what we 
know about the future. The third chapter takes up the notion of Antichrist. 
The conclusion takes up the psychological impact of a final catastrophe and 
of hope, to show that the Christian attitude is on the one hand acceptance 
and on the other activity. 

There is an index. 
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Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol. xxvm. Wash- 


ington: Office of the Secretary of the Association, 1954. Pp. 282. Paper, 
3.00. 

‘ The theme of the annual meeting of the association, held in Milwaukee 
April 20 and 21, 1954, was the existence and nature of God. The papers 
and discussion contained in this volume almost all center about this 
theme. The presidential address, by James Collins, is “God as a Function in 
Modern Systems of Philosophy.” The association address, by Richard 
McKeon, “Contemporary French Philosophy,” touches on problems concern- 
ing God only indirectly but dwells on a related problem of the starting point 
of philosophic enquiry. The four major papers—“Invalid Proofs of God’s 
Existence,” by Vernon J. Bourke; “Ordinary Knowledge and Philosophical 
Demonstration of God’s Existence,’ by Peter W. Nash, s.j.; “The Prime 
Mover in Philosophy of Nature and in Metaphysics,” by Vincent E. Smith; 
and “Duns Scotus and the Existence and Nature of God,” by Allen B. Wolter, 
o.F.M.—deal directly with the major problem, the last two papers from 
partial points of view. The comments of Charles J. O’Niel on Dr. Bourke’s 
paper and those of Ignatius Brady, o.r.M., on Father Wolter’s paper are 
contributions of some importance. The round-table discussions are “The 
Philosophical Foundations of Aristotle’s Logic and the Origin of the Syllo- 
gism,” by Marian W. Heitzman and Anthony Nemetz; “The Meaning of 
Transcendental Unity,” by Sister Cyril Edwin Kinney and Maur Burbach; 
“The Finality of Prime Matter,” by James A. McWilliams, s.j.; “The Concept 
of Chance and Divine Providence,” by John Harrington; “The Value of the 
Moral Argument for God’s Existence,” by John P. Rock, s.j., and Jeremiah 
Coleman, s.J.; “The Augustinian Proof for God’s Existence and the Thomistic 
Fourth Way,” by Gerard Esser, s.v.p., and Robert F. Harvanek, s.j.; “The 
Finite God in Modern Thought,” by Thomas P. McTighe and Lottie 
Kendzierski. There are also included two papers of the joint session of the 
association and the National Catholic Educational Association, “Education’s 
Need for Philosophy,” by Michael J. McKeough, and “Some Principles in 
Christian Learning,” by Leo R. Ward, c.s.c. Finally, there are the radio 
addresses, and the business reports and minutes of the meetings. 


Public Education under Criticism. Ed. by C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. xiv + 414. $4.75. 

This is an anthology of articles and excerpts from books dealing with 
criticism of the public schools, especially of elementary and secondary 
education and of the schools of education. The editor’s policy has been to 
group the articles around major heads and then to present the articles in a 
pro and con fashion. In the sections that deal with the analysis of the causes 
of criticism and ways to meet it (Sections III and IV) the articles are 
mainly from the pro side of the controversy. These last two sections also, 
as an anthology should, present the curious reaction of some educators who 
are under fire: that all criticism is somehow unfair and antidemocratic, 
that criticism must be countered, not admitted. 

There is an index. 


RAEYMAEKER, Louis DE. Truth and Freedom. Pittsburgh, Duquesne Univ. Press. 


In preparation. 


Readings in General Psychology. Ed. by Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. “College 
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Sthae Series.” New York: Barnes & Noble, 1954. Pp. x + 437. Paper, 
LT 5s 

This book contains a hundred and ninety-five selections, most of them 
from very recent books and articles. It is very doubtful whether any ad- 
vantage is gained from “extensive” reading in such short snippets. By and 
large the selections are representative and adequate. The single selection on 


the nature of “meaning,” however, is behaviorist and sensist—so much 
so that most of science could not be said to have any meaning since it 
does not “signalize an action or an object.” 

REAVER, J. RusseLi. Emerson as Mythmaker. Gainesville: Univ. of Florida Press, 
1954. Pp. 115. Paper, $2.00. 


Reuvet, Anisat SANCHEZ (ed.). Contemporary Latin-American Philosophy. Tr. 
from the Spanish and Portuguese by Willard R. Trask. Albuquerque: Univ. 
of New Mexico Press, 1954. Pp. 305. $5.00. 


Roos, H. Kierkegaard and Catholicism. Westminster: Newman Press, 1954. $2.50. 


RosENBERG, Max. Introduction to Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Lib.; Oct., 
1954. $6.00. 


Rotu, Leon. Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civilization. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1954, Pp. 64. Paper, 40¢ 


RovussEAv, JEAN-JacqueEs. The Social Contract. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1954. 
Pp. -162. $2.75. 


Runes, Dacosert D. A Treasury of Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Lib.; 
Nov., 1954. $15.00. 


Sarton, Greorce. Ancient Science and Modern Civilization. Lincoln: Univ. of 
Nebraska Press, 1954. $2.50. 


ScHELER, Max Ferpinanp. The Nature of Sympathy. Tr. by Peter Heath. Introd. 
by W. Stark. 5th ed. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 328. $5.00. 


ScuirFER, WaLTER. The Legal Community of Mankind. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 377. $5.50. 


ScHILLER, FREDERICH Von. On the Aesthetic Education of Man in a Series of 
Letters. Tr. by Reginald Snell. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 
151. $3.00. 


ScHLEICHER, CHartEes P. Introduction to International Relations. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. xvi + 941. $6.75. 

This is an introductory textbook. Since the field of study has only recently 
been clearly established, there is inevitably some unsatisfactoriness in any 
account of it, and such a difficulty should not be charged against a book. 
However, there are two points of this particular book which need notice. 
First, the author defines politics as “control over the actions of others” 
(p. 85); that is, as “the use of power.” There is no consideration of the 
goal or end as specifying factor; the author indeed considers goals as ex- 
ternal. This incomplete definition naturally makes it impossible to identify 
a political society; it enables the author to get every kind of society into 
his book but does not help him to find his way around. The second difficulty 
is his failure to take a reasoned stand on the nature of international law. 
He finds that the “natural law theory” of international law is “absurd” and 
that the positivist, or conventional, theory is not “very convincing” (pp. 
185-94). The result is that his own treatment of international law is neither 
clear nor convincing. 

SCHUMPETER, JosEPH ALoIs. Economic Doctrine and Method. Tr. from the German 
by R. Aris. New York: Oxford Press, 1954. Pp. 207. $3.50. 

Smmon, Yves R., and Orners. The Material Logic of John of St. Thomas, Basic 
Treatises. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; Oct., 1954. $10.00. 

Smrru, Henry P. Psychology in Teaching. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. 
xiii + 466. $4.95. 

This is a textbook in educational psychology for prospective teachers. It 
aims to provide such a knowledge as will be useful for the teacher rather 
than the kind of psychological knowledge that would be appropriate for 
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a specialist in psychology. In many ways the book is admirably adapted to 
this end; it avoids technical terms and refinements of detail that are un- 
necessary; it is well and interestingly written and has helpful bibliographies. 
There are also many inadequacies. The interpretation of emotion and 
attitude is made partial and superficial by the analysis in terms of “love 
objects” (p. 63). Throughout, the emphasis is on social approval and social 
acceptability. Too great a dependence on one type of psychological theory 
leads the author to suggest that all children should be equally rewarded. 
Though he insists that the school’s primary job is to induce learning (e.g., 
p. 13), he does not seem to consider the teacher’s knowledge as a significant 
factor. 
SmirH, Mortmer. The Diminished Mind. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co.; Oct., 
1954. $2.75. 


SmitrH, VINCENT Epwarp. St. Thomas on the Object of Geometry. Milwaukee: 
Marquette Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 99. $2.00. 


Snyper, Louis L. The Meaning of Nationalism. Foreword by Hans Kohn. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press; Oct., 1954. $4.50. , 


Soat, S. G., and BATEMAN, FrepEeRicK. Modern Experiments in Telepathy. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press; Oct. 20, 1954. $5.00. 


STIERNOTTE, ALFRED P. God and Space-Time. Foreword by Henry Nelson Wie- 
man. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1954. Pp. xxvii + 455. $3.00. 

This study of Samuel Alexander’s philosophy of religion is viewed as a 
step in determining the nature of religion and the object of the philosophy 
of religion. The book is divided into two parts. Part I is an exposition of 
Alexander’s thought, with chapters on his realism, his notion of God, re- 
ligious consciousness, and value. Part II is an evaluation and criticism. This 
begins with a summary of Alexander’s philosophy as a whole. The second 
chapter of this part criticizes Alexander’s notion of Deity; the third has the 
notion of value and of personality. The fourth part considers what is left 
of Alexander’s philosophy: his basic realism and his concern with meta- 
physics, time and process as important and basic, his recognition of religious 
experience as distinctive, and his conception of divinity as nisus. 


Struggle for Tomorrow. Modern Political Ideologies of the Jewish People. Ed. by 
Feliks Gross and Basil J. Vlavionos. New York: Arts, Inc., 1954. Pp. 303. 
$6.50. 

This book contains thirteen essays on political theories and movements of 
the Jewish people of the modern period. These essays are grouped into seven 
parts, dealing with the general topics of Zionism, territorialism, Bundism, 
religious political movements, assimilationism, Volkism, and some universal 
movements. All these essays are written by experts in their respective fields. 

This is a valuable reference work. It is well indexed and contains useful 
bibliographies. 

SwaBeEy, Marie C. Logic and Nature. 2d rev. ed. New York: New York Univ. 
Press; Dec., 1954. $3.75. 

TEMPLE, G. The Classic and Romantic in Natural Philosophy. New York: Oxford 
Book Co., 1954. Pp. 22. Paper, 20¢ 

Tuomas Aguinas, St. Truth. Vol. III, qu. XXI-XXIX. Tr. by Robert W. Schmidt, 
s.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1954. Pp. xiii + 530. $7.50. 

This is the third and final volume of the translation of the De Veritate; the 
other two volumes have already been published. This final volume contains 
a brief introduction by the translator, in which he explains the connection 
of these nine questions on good and the will with the rest of the work by 
interpreting them as investigations of practical truth. The volume also con- 
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tains a very valuable index of sources (for all three volumes) and an index 
of selected subjects (also for all three volumes). 


Tomiin, E. W. F. Simone Weil. “Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought.” New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; Oct. 20, 1954. $2.50. 


Travucott, JoHN. Tristram Shandy’s World: Sterne’s Philosophical Rhetoric. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press; Nov. 15, 1954. $3.00. 


TRETHOWAN, ILiTyp, 0.8.8. An Essay in Christian Philosophy. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1954. $3.00. 


Truth and the Philosophy of Teaching. “The McAuley Lectures,” 1953. West 
Hartford, Conn.: Saint Joseph College, 1954. Pp. 28. Paper, $1.00. 

The first publication of the “McAuley Lecture Series” contains two ad- 
dresses: “The Eminence of Teaching,” by Etienne Gilson, and “Teaching and 
the Freedom to Learn,” by Anton C. Pegis. Dr. Gilson gives an analysis of 
what it means to teach,‘in terms of the kind and nature of causality that 
goes into that act. Dr. Pegis focuses on the problem of the authority of a 
teacher and the intellectual freedom of the student, and his solution comes 
to this, that the teacher’s authority is based on his mastery and bears on the 
communicability of what he is teaching; the student’s freedom is based on 
his intellectual nature and bears on the truth of what is taught. 


Van Brepa, HERMAN LEo, 0.F.M. Philosophical Experience of Nature. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne Univ. Press. In preparation. 


VAN DEN Bere, J. H. Phenomenological Approach to Psychiatry: An Introduction to 
Recent Phenomenological Psychopathology. Springfield: Charles C Thomas; 
Jan., 1955. 


Van Laer, Henry, with Koren, Henry J. The Philosophy of Science. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne Univ. Press. In preparation. 


Van MEtsen, ANDREW G. The Philosophy of Nature. 2d ed. “Duquesne Studies,” 
No. 2. Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univ. Press; Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1954. 

Pp. xii + 263. $4.50; paper, $3.75. 
This is a second edition of a work previously reviewed in THE MopERN 
ScHOOLMAN, xxxI (1953), 52. The second edition contains minor corrections 
and some expansion in a few places. The basic positions are not modified. 


Vrvas, EvisEo. Creation and Discovery: Essays in Criticism and Aesthetics. New 
York: Noonday Press, 1954. $5.00. 

WHEELWRICHT, Pumie. The Burning Fountain. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 
1954. $6.00. 

——. The Way of Philosophy. New York: Odyssey Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 617. 
$4.50. 

This is a textbook for an introductory course in philosophy. The book is 
divided into four parts: the first part discusses the meaning and method of 
philosophy; the second, the world of nature; the third, the mind, freedom, 
and other selves; the fourth, values. After each part a number of rather 
extensive readings from philosophical classics are given (most of the trans- 
lations are the author’s own). 

According to the author, philosophies can be classified as materialism, 
transcendentalism, and humanism (depending on the ultimate standard of 
reference). The author’s own personal preference is for humanism; in other 
areas he prefers “contextual realism” to both materialism and idealism, 
freedom to both determinism and complete indeterminism. He does not 
intend to exclude religion from life or thought, but he tends to see it mainly 
in terms of its value to man. 

Philosophically, it may be questioned whether contextual realism ad- 
equately represents metaphysical realism. From another point of view, it 
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is doubtful whether the presentation of religion as having humanistic values 
is adequate to the full range of the problem of faith and reason. These 
deficiencies make it impossible to give the book an unqualified recommenda- 
tion; yet it may occasionally be of value to a teacher or for supplementary 
reading. 

Wayte, LanceLtor Law. Accent on Form: An Anticipation of the Science of To- 
morrow. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 209. $2.75. 

[Wiri1aM or Sr. Turerry.] Meditations of William of St. Thierry. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1954. $1.50. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jn. The Verbal Icon. Studies in the Meaning of Poetry. With 
two preliminary essays in collaboration with Monroe C. Beardsley. Lexing- 
ton: Univ. of Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 299. $4.00. 

These sixteen essays, which have previously appeared in various journals 
and collections, have been revised for this book. The author has grouped 
them in the following way: the first group deals with some errors which the 
author believes are to be found in some kinds of criticism; the second and 
third, with some things which criticism should consider; the fourth, with 
the relation of literature and literary criticism to the Western tradition. 

This is an important volume of studies, and its publication will serve to 
consolidate and make more permanent an already far-reaching influence. 

WoopwortH, Rosert Sessions, and ScHLosBeRG, Haroip. Experimental Psy- 
chology. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1954. Pp. 959. $8.95. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BorNEMANN, Fritz. P. Wilhelm Schmidts Bedeutung fiir die Theologie. Fribourg: 
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I_ Kinds of Logic: Natural Logic 


Since about the beginning of the century, the expression “mathe- 
matical logic” has frequently been used as a synonym for symbolic 
logic, for formalized logic, as soon as it contained some symbol having 
a mathematical origin. Whitehead and Russell in their imposing 
Principia Mathematica speak of “mathematical logic” with a facility 
born of the conviction that mathematical thought can be reduced to 
pure logic expressed in symbols. 

This practice runs the risk of bringing about regrettable confusion 
not only in the minds of those who read works of logic but perhaps 
also in the minds of their authors. This confusion, though it was 
intentional in the authors of the Principia, who were disciples of Frege 
and Dedekind, is not always so in the others. Hence the necessity of 
clearly distinguishing several aspects of logic. 

The logic of assertions treats of concepts, of judgments, of proposi- 
tions, cr of formulae endowed with a logical value, and also of reason- 
ings recognized as valid. Thoughts, reasonings, and assertions may 
be considered in different ways. First, our logical activity may apply 
to acts of knowledge bearing on the universe of external experience. 
Our judgments, popular or scientific, take on a certain meaning and 
value in this universe. This can be called a physical logic. It is, in 
fact, a general theory of observation and experience. Such a logic 
will easily transform itself into a theory of physical and metaphysical 
realities in an atmosphere of realism, idealism, or phenomenalism. 
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I Kinds of Logic: Natural Logic 


Since about the beginning of the century, the expression “mathe- 
matical logic” has frequently been used as a synonym for symbolic 
logic, for formalized logic, as soon as it contained some symbol having 
a mathematical origin. Whitehead and Russell in their imposing 
Principia Mathematica speak of “mathematical logic” with a facility 
born of the conviction that mathematical thought can be reduced to 
pure logic expressed in symbols. 

This practice runs the risk of bringing about regrettable confusion 
not only in the minds of those who read works of logic but perhaps 
also in the minds of their authors. This confusion, though it was 
intentional in the authors of the Principia, who were disciples of Frege 
and Dedekind, is not always so in the others. Hence the necessity of 
clearly distinguishing several aspects of logic. 

The logic of assertions treats of concepts, of judgments, of proposi- 
tions, or of formulae endowed with a logical value, and also of reason- 
ings recognized as valid. Thoughts, reasonings, and assertions may 
be considered in different ways. First, our logical activity may apply 
to acts of knowledge bearing on the universe of external experience. 
Our judgments, popular or scientific, take on a certain meaning and 
value in this universe. This can be called a physical logic. It is, in 
fact, a general theory of observation and experience. Such a logic 
will easily transform itself into a theory of physical and metaphysical 
realities in an atmosphere of realism, idealism, or phenomenalism. 
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According to F. Gonseth, traditional logic is a physical theory of the 
object.’ It was joined historically to an ontological theory of substances 
(which are only subjects) and of essences (attributes or subjects), 
whose classification according to proximate genus and specific differ- 
ence it regulated. Allied with it as well were theories of knowledge 
worked out in harmony with this ontology founded on grammatical 
realism. 

Our mental activity may also be concerned exclusively with its own 
operations, its own legitimate efforts, thus abstracting from the mean- 
ing and value of the propositions in an external universe. Its valid 
reasonings, called proofs or demonstrations, are independent of any 
experimental verification; and in this sense they form a deductive logic. 
It is also called operative logic, as applied to the operations of the 
mind, and organic logic, destined to function as an instrument 
(organon) in the other disciplines.’ 

We shall deal with the latter because the mathematical sciences ex- 
pect the certitude of their conclusions to depend solely on the func- 
tions of the mind and not on an experimental verification. It con- 
stitutes logic in the strict sense. We shall indicate three of its aspects. 

In the first the intention is to describe and organize the connections 
and the probatory operations of the mind in effective arguments placed 
in a framework of thought relative to everyday life, to science, mathe- 
matics, history, law, medicine, the world of poetry, and so forth. With- 
in each framework one may always suppose “existential” premises; 
that is, premises “existing” in the “world of thought” which one has in 
mind and which does not have to be the so-called real external world. 
This “existence” involves only the reality of our thoughts, self-con- 
sistent and coherent with the others. We shall call this natural logic. 
It stems from observations and reflections on a real mental activity. 
It may be called intuitive in the sense that the concepts and operations 
utilized have a meaning, an “interpretation,” a content in the world 
considered, and in the sense that at least all the elementary arguments 
can be verified by direct intuition bearing on the meaning of the 


1Q0west-ce que la logique? (Paris: Her- 
mann, 1937). Gonseth quotes H. Hahn of 
the Vienna Circle, who says that tautolog- 
ical statements say nothing about objects, 
and “‘n’ont rien 4 redouter du controle ex- 
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*R. Poirier, Logique et modalité (Paris: 
Hermann, 1952), pp. 10-11. 

®The Logique of A. Sesmat (Paris, Her- 
mann), developed as a prolongation of 
traditional logic, is another example. 


elements in question. Natural logic appears then as the study of the 
laws and structures of thought in those of its modes of connected. 
reasoning which are recognized as valid. 

Traditional logic, freed of its physical or metaphysical interpreta- 
tions, belongs to this type. It is the formal logic of a real but simplified 
discourse, whose every term and judgment possesses a natural inter- 
pretation in a certain conceptual world of subjects and predicates.* 

The unquestionable advantage of a natural logic consists in finding 
immediate application to certain operations of the mind, those opera- 
tions which belong to a well-defined world of thoughts, on condition 
that we stay within the framework in and for which this logic was 
discovered. This condition, today a matter of course, has taken at 
least twenty centuries to gain recognition; it shows how little imagina- 
tion and critical sense the human species manifests in some matters. 
Today it would be very naive to believe that a logic taken from a 
mental experience limited to a certain “world of thoughts” is universal- 
ly applicable to all our logical operations. This is a weakness of ancient 
as well as modern thought; and it is especially one of the inadequacies 
of Kant’s philosophy, which gave an all too unconditional, universal, 
and necessary value to the categories tied in with a special logic which 
had, in his opinion, attained full perfection. As a result of the works 
accumulated during the past hundred years, the idea of a definitive 
logic, sufficient to all needs, cannot be entertained any more. 

Mathematical logic is particularly opposed to whatever would restrict 
it to the narrow prison of the mental forms and the oversimplified 
structures of an analytical logic. But, whatever the limits of a natural 
logic may be, one cannot avoid beginning and ending with it. It is 
the alpha and omega of all logical thought and occupies a privileged 
place at the very foundation of this thought. 

From this first aspect, logicians, following in the footsteps of Leibniz 
and mainly since the middle of the nineteenth century, with Boole and 
De Morgan, proceeded to translate natural logic into symbolic lan- 
guage. They express with the greatest possible exactness the terms 
(subjects, predicates), the connections (inclusion, inherence, implica- 
tion), and the logical operations involved in arguments (the rules of 
deduction). This algebraized logic, which is the work of mathema- 
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ticians, corresponds to the passage from arithmetic to algebra, en- 
couraged by the use of signs in arithmetical operations. For this 
reason Schroder called it “algebra of logic,” or again one could term 
it “algebraic logic.” 

To the extent that the translation is exact or equivalent to the 
natural logic from which it stems, algebraic logic differs only in its 
graphic signs. In regard to applications, it shows the same advantages 
and limitations as the first. 

In fact, one often finds differences between algebraic logic and a 
natural interpretation. For the sake of convenience, symmetry, and 
generality, one is led to alter the logical meaning of the connections 
and operations. The translation ceases to be true. It will be necessary 
to verify for eath kind of application the fact that the modifications 
effected do not alter the conclusions, or it will be necessary to restrict 
the meaning and import of the symbols and operations in order to get 
back into the very conditions of natural logic. St. Zaremba had al- 
ready noted‘ that traditional logic was falsely accused of containing 
errors. It always supposes its “existential premises,” whereas the 
algebraized logics do not necessarily suppose them for general proposi- 
tions; they introduce an empty class (or null class) which cannot be 
found in traditional logic. The error committed is one of interpretation 
or one which would result from confusing the “worlds of thoughts.” 
This observation will take on still greater importance in a new aspect 
of logic. 


A more or less faithful symbolic translation of a natural logic ceased 
to satisfy the logicians. Under the influence of essential problems 
relating to the foundations of mathematics, they were led to conceive 
logics in which the different symbols did not have any specific mean- 
ing, as D. Hilbert had conceived of geometry at the end of the last 
century in his “axiomatic method.” This conception, pushed to ex- 
tremes, results in purely formal logical or logico-mathematical systems. 
These are constructed by means of supposedly arbitrary principal 
formulae or propositions, from which valid conclusions are drawn 
through rules or figures of deduction that are in principle equally 
arbitrary though given in advance. These formal systems supply a 


‘La logique mathématique (‘“Mémorial Gauthier-Villars, 1926), p. 27. 
des sciences mathématiques”; Paris: 
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conventional logic or logico-mathematics. In these systems the symbols 
of concepts and logical connections, appearing in the formulae and in 
the logical operations on the formulae, cease to have any meaning. 
The logic develops entirely according to the action of the rules of 
deduction when applied to the initial formulae and to new formulae 
previously arrived at. Thus are constructed formal systems designated 
by the names of “logics,” “calculi,” “codes,” “algebras,” and sometimes 
“languages.” We shall also call them “formal logics” or “formalized 
logics.” 

In fact, the logics which have been constructed are not completely 
arbitrary; their authors conceived of them with the intention of rep- 
resenting, at least in part, real theories. Like the preceding group, 
they contain generalizations bearing on the use of the symbols of con- 
nections (of implication, for example) or extend to an infinite range 
of elements. All these systems agree in that they are entirely de- 
termined in advance. They contain all their conclusions implicitly. 
This quality is stressed by the proponents of the systems to buttress the 
conviction that they achieve a faultless demonstrative rigor by com- 
pletely eliminating from arguments and initial formulae any appeal 
to intuition, which they believe to be the cause of all failures. 

Therefore, the formal systems—arbitrary in principle—do not nec- 
essarily represent a natural logical theory any more; that is, an 
indubitable mental experience in a certain area. They are not im- 
mediately applicable to effective or natural arguments, still less to 
external experience. It becomes necessary to find for them a more 
“concrete interpretation” in a natural logic by causing a concept, a 
connection, a logical operation to correspond to each symbol, so that 
the operations of deduction still correspond to one another. In other 
words, a certain natural logic, suitably expressed by symbols, must be 
applicable to formal logic, each element and operation of one cor- 
responding to an element and operation of the other, and must retain 
its properties in this application. We shall say that the symbolized 
logic is isomorphic to the formal logic being considered. 

The first difficulty encountered in a formal logic arises in its utiliza- 
tion. There are other more serious problems which endanger the very 
existence of the logic and which its first authors, belonging to the 
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school of Géttingen, have not underestimated. The nonintuitive char- 
acter of the formal system provides no guarantee that the system re- 
sulting from the principal formulae applied according to the rules of 
deduction is not contradictory. As long as this consistency is not 
established, one is never sure of not reasoning in a contradictory 
system. Moreover, in the systems that make use of a classical logic 
which has an axiom or rule relating to the excluded third, the uncon- 
ditional use of the axiom or the rule is not legitimate so long as a cer- 
tain problem of decision has not been solved. Without a solution to 
the problems of consistency and decision, the vaunted rigor which 
constituted the main advantage of the enormous complication and 
weighting down of the demonstrative apparatus is reduced to nought. 

These essential problems are in general very difficult to solve. Out- 
side of a few very elementary systems, such as the logic of proposi- 
tions and a few cases of the logic of predicates of the first order as 
well as finite arithmetic, the solutions proposed fall far short of afford- 
ing complete satisfaction, despite the importance of the works and 
means employed for their solution.° 

There remains a pedagogical and merely human difficulty. The 
exclusive use of the latter group of logics would give the impression 
that all the logical operations of the mind are uniformly conceived 
according to the mode of the formalized logics. Thus thought would 
be imprisoned in the mechanism of a mere interplay of combinations 
of given symbols, according to rules determined once and for all. This 
narrowing down, which the great logicians like Hilbert and his dis- 
ciples repudiate, runs the risk for young minds in the adolescence of 
thought and enamored of this prodigious mechanics, of reducing the 
logical function of the mind to a combinative or calculative apparatus, 
a function which an electronic machine could accomplish much better 
and much more rapidly; it only leaves to the mind the wholly theo- 
retical possibility of choosing among the myriads of combinations 
effected or of orienting at random the advance of the symbolic calculi. 

To sum up: natural logic, algebraic logic, and formalized logic are 
the three main aspects which the deductive logic of the operations of 
the mind may take. 


®These points are discussed in The Foundation of Mathematics, which is to be 
Existence of Formal Theories and the published. 
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II Logical Structures 


This preamble makes it possible for us to give a first answer to the 
question “What is mathematical logic?” We see that it can take three 
forms. The first and the most necessary will be that of a natural logic. 
The translation of the first into appropriate symbolic language will 
yield an algebraic logic; finally, logicians may strive to construct more 
extensive formal systems with a view to encompassing, wholly or at 
least in part, various natural theories and, if possible, may strive to 
set up new systems from a purely formal point of view, on condition 
that the requirements of such an enterprise are acknowledged. It is not 
possible, therefore, to reduce mathematical logic to its last form. This 
would mean breaking it away from its sources and condemning it to an 
early sterility. At any rate, mathematical logic must not be encased 
in definitive structures; it must profit by the indefinite growth of our 
disciplines and of the thought which creates them. 

In the first two forms, the procedure consists of descriptions or of 
more or less faithful translations which do not drain the resources of 
the model from which they start—the logical activity of the mind in the 
first instance, and natural logic in the second. All efforts at con- 
ceptualization and expression are always “abstract” in some way. The 
mind schematizes, simplifies, chooses, retaining only some aspects 
which are, rightly or wrongly, deemed essential. For example, in tradi- 
tional logic, whose model is discourse expressed in popular language, 
judgment is reduced to a subject, an attribute, a single verb—the 
equivocal verb “to be’—and three quantifiers: one, some, and all. 
All the conditions and the concrete circumstances which situate 
judgment in its framework of thought and in its context in discourse 
have deliberately been disregarded. Thus the concrete structures of 
the mental activity are never completely represented. However, the 
abstract structures will often admit of many interpretations. They 
shall be termed polyvalent. 

This observation enables us to guard against the opinion, still much 
too widely held, that universally applicable formal structures exist. 
In the nineteenth century, Hankel’s principle of the permanence of 
formal laws was a mathematical expression of the belief in a system 
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of absolute and purely formal laws, a belief which was not confirmed 
either by the subsequent development of the discipline or by a more 
thorough examination.’ This belief results from a confusion of the 
“concrete” structure with the “abstract” structures of a logical milieu; 
in other words, it stems from too abstract and superficial an approach 
to the facts of logic. We call this the illusion of the formal. As soon 
as we try to state somewhat precisely the structures of thought, we 
quickly realize that they are a function of the milieu itself, of the 
“objects of thought” by means of which they were conceived. Thus in 
the natural theories, the “beings” (concepts and mathematical rela- 
tions) and the structures in which they may enter are relative to the 
theory; likewise in the formal systems, a concrete structure which is 
adequate is one with the theory in which it is expressed. There are 
as many adequate logical structures as there are formal systems. This 
is so because the logical structure of a system comprises not only all 
the rules of deduction of a theory but also all the axioms, postulates, 
or principal propositions which are posited at the outset. The very 
notion of “rule of deduction” does not have any absolute character, 
except for the fact that there must be one. In a definite system one 
may easily transform a rule into an axiom and inversely. The excluded 
third of propositions, for instance, may be written in the form of a 
rule (not—not—p; therefore p) or in the form of an axiom ([A or B] 
and [not—A or B] imply B). J. Herbrand has presented in his thesis a 
revealing example of the same theory equivalently defined by means 
of a single rule of deduction and five axioms or by means of four rules 
and a single axiom.” 

The relative character of the opposition between rule and axiom 
forces us to introduce a combination of the two and call the supposed 
coherent complex consisting of the axioms and the rules of reasoning 
“logical structure” or again “axiomatic base.” The logical structure 
or the axiomatic basis defines a formal system or characterizes a natural 
theory. The “logic” of a formal system is entirely contained in its 
structure, which the system develops, so that a logic adequate in rela- 
tion to its object is intimately dependent on the theory which it or- 


See a work to be published on research —onstration, ed. Varsovie (1930), pp. 13, 
relating to a logic of creative thought in 26-27. 
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ganizes. A logic does not regulate just anything but only those “worlds 
of thoughts” which submit to the structure of this logic. A noted 
mathematician, H. Lebesgue, said jokingly at the end of a discussion 
that theoretical arithmetic “applies to reality when it applies”; in other 
words, we must be very careful in making applications. The same is 
true of a logical structure; it applies to a world of thought if the latter 
has the same or an equivalent logical structure. No doubt one will 
be able to discover partial structures which are common to many 
theories, like the logic of propositions in ordinary logic. However, the 
partial and abstract structures will be valid only for some classes of 
theories and not necessarily for every theory. Thus each “logic” 
possesses a domain of utilization and effectiveness. A mathematical 
logic is defined therefore by the logical structure of some mathematical 
theory. 


III Logic and Mathematics 


The works of the mathematical logicians since the time of Frege 
tend, consciously or otherwise, to identify pure logic with mathematical 
logic. Others inject the ordinary logic of propositions and predicates 
into the mathematical formal systems and make mathematical logic into 
an amplification of logical thought. The latter would be no more than 
a simplification of the former. 

A deeper study of the natural theories as well as of the formal 
systems in mathematics has revealed to us the existence of fundamental 
differences between ordinary logical thought and mathematical 
thought.* Let us show briefly the originality of mathematical logic 
and its irreducibility to ordinary logic, which is also called pure logic. 
First of all, it is an error to believe that in a natural mathematical rea- 
soning all the elements of development are given in advance; even 
though they are known from some other source, they only enter into the 
reasoning precisely when they are needed. In general, the manuals and 
treatises state the theorems before the demonstrations of them. The 
pedagogical advantage of this style of exposition is counterbalanced 
by the risk of misleading the logician. The precise enunciation of a 
theorem can be known only after its demonstration; it happens some- 
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times that different demonstrations yield different enunciations. Only 
during the demonstrative process do we think of appealing to this prop- 
erty, to that hypothesis, to this construction; and the conditions which 
assign precise limits to the validity or the bearing of the statements 
can only be discovered in the course of reasoning or at the end of it. 

Considered universally and strictly, there are no theorems which 
would require demonstration; but the only theorems worthy of the 
name within a theory are demonstrated propositions. Any other state- 
ment is but a project, an intention, an expression of a wish for a 
theorem—a sketch which must be filled out and touched up when 
one finds a demonstration. Reasoning resembles the flow of a river 
which receives tributaries along its course; the river is fulfilled and 
gathers all its waters only at its mouth. Reality differs from the analogy 
in that the tributaries and confluents in reasoning are not known with 
certitude and precision; they are only glimpsed in a favorable case. 
The totality of a reasoning is only grasped in an intuition which does 
not appear in the expression of the reasoning. Demonstration is a 
creation. 

It follows from this that reasoning is not a “set of propositions” which 
would imply a conclusion. The set does not exist prior to reasoning; 
moreover, the order of the propositions and their modes of concatena- 
tion are just as important as the propositions themselves. It would 
be preferable to speak of a “sequence of propositions” of which the 
last is the conclusion, according to the linear schema of discourse. 
However, this reference to discourse and to its linear figuration is quite 
crude. Since the discourse which expresses a reasoning is not univocal, 
it is better to speak with Hilbert of a “demonstrative pattern” whose 
lines represent the various operations. The pattern branches out at 
certain points to converge on other points where partial conclusions 
or the final conclusion is found.’ 

The demonstrative pattern is fully known only when the demonstra- 
tion has been completed. Reasoning, therefore, does not have that 
static and analytic character which is ordinarily attributed to it by 
logicians, who have given themselves in advance all the essentials of 


°A psychologist, Max Wertheimer, has disappeared. That which was dynamic 
also observed that a sequence of proposi- and living has been ignored” (Productive 
tions does not represent the real process of Thinking [New York: Harper & Bros., 
demonstrative thought. “Many things have 1945], p. 70). 
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demonstration. It is essentially dynamic, a sustained effort in fruitful 
progress towards the conclusion. If reasoning is not restricted to verify- 
ing, by a process of analysis, a formula discovered by other means but 
rather establishes some new property, it presents itself to our minds 
as a dynamic synthesis, as a creation. Mathematicians do not limit 
themselves to solving problems formulated beforehand or to finding 
demonstrations for ready-made theorems. The noblest aspect of their 
activity consists in discovering new problems and new theorems. 

The great novelty of the most authentic mathematical thought lies 
in its creativity. It possesses in the broadest sense of the word the 
synthetic character; its most characteristic logic is applied to a process 
of synthesis, whereas its analytic aspects are of secondary importance. 
The conclusion does not follow from a mere juxtaposition of concepts 
or of statements, or from elementary substitutions, but from a kind 
of “fusion,” by means of constructions and creations, of the axioms, 
known theorems, hypotheses, and various conditions; that is, of all the 
“postulates” and conditions of reasoning introduced into the mental 
process at the opportune moment. 

The synthetic character of mathematical reasoning had already been 
noted by Descartes, who contrasted it with the tautology of the 
syllogism, and by Kant and Poincaré, who inquired into the origin of its 
synthetic judgments which they conceived to be a purely a-priori one. 
This “fusion,” which can also be compared to a chemical combination, 
brings forth new properties which are not the same as the sum or 
difference of old properties. We shall limit ourselves here to a few 
very simple examples taken from arithmetic. Number 17, sum of a 
square 9 and a cube 8, is itself a prime number without a nontrivial 
divisor. The “fusion” of the units generates new properties. Likewise 
the sum of two primary numbers 7 + 5 = 12 results in a number 
possessing four nontrivial divisors; in the same conditions, the sum of 
two prime numbers 37 and 23 produces number 60, which has in it- 
self ten nontrivial divisors. 

The demonstration does not use data in general as absolutes, but 
all the concepts and propositions utilized are assimilated to the theory 
and are placed furthermore in a “concrete” situation in a more or less 
extensive framework of the theory. The latter is merely characterized 
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by its principal data but not entirely determined—it is constructed and 
made precise by means of the data, the properties already acquired, 
and its own successive creations. A theory is not a “set of propositions” 
any more than a demonstration is; this set does not exist a priori; it is 
slowly built up and never possesses more than a partial existence while 
the theory is being erected. 

The deductions of pure logic, on the other hand, simply make ex- 
plicit that which was implicit. They do not afford any new result which 
was not contained in the premises but only the certitude that it (the 
result) was already contained in them. We may say in this sense that 
pure logic is but a vast tautology in the Cartesian sense, or purely 
analytic in a Kantian sense. This character belongs to ancient logic 
just as much as to the modern logics which have made no progress in 
this respect. 

The superior logic of the mind usually employed in mathematical 
thought does not consist of a series of codified operations which one 
would apply without modification or examination, blindly as it were; 
but it lies, for the inventor, in the power to create an original course 
of thought or, for the others, in the power to rediscover for oneself 
the sequence of operations according to the directions of the inventor. 
This logic of thought presupposes in its dynamism a development, 
choices (whose probability is often practically null), and creations; it 
introduces and harmoniously organizes the materials according to a 
complex pattern and directs the process to the end of a new synthesis. 
The plans of the logical edifice are never more than glimpsed at the 
beginning; partly unknown, they are only discovered in the course of 
construction. 

Mathematical logic cannot therefore be reduced to syllogisms, as 
logicians believed until the nineteenth century, or to identities, to 
equivalences or static relations, or to purely analytic forms; but it finds 
its place in a creative dynamism. The true mathematical logic is the 
complex of the laws of this dynamism which encase and structure a 
demonstrative thought actually in possession of its goal, without being 
a logic of creation itself which seems to transcend all rules.*° 

The finished reasoning will no doubt be re-examined and dealt with 
in an analytic spirit; the mind will give itself in advance all the general 


1°See the work, to be published, Logic bid. 
of Creative Thought in Mathematics. 
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propositions, the original methods, and demonstrative processes in or- 
der to work out an analytic deduction. The analytic re-examination 
of reasonings can be useful in effecting certain verification, but it only 
makes use of an inferior and (on the whole) rather superficial logic. 
Up to the present, logicians are only concerned with this shadow, 
with these traces of reasoning imprinted in verbal or symbolic dis- 
course. They have labored like anatomists on the cadavers and 
skeletons of thought.* 

The opposition between the analytic and synthetic characters of the 
two logics already establishes a profound difference between them. 
We will show that mathematical logic cannot reduce to a logical 
atomism. This fact establishes another fundamental difference between 
the two logics. A purely logical theory is based on the hypothesis that 
a group of elementary propositions (or logical functions: A(x), B(x, 
y, z) . . .) exists independent of one another. The logic of proposi- 
tions, for example, situated at the basis of the modern logics, is but a 
very elementary method of combining such propositions according to 
the operations of negation, conjunction, disjunction, implication, and 
equivalence. It presupposes a “universe of propositions’—which are 
little absolutes—independent of one another, endowed with a logical 
value (true or false), and invariable despite any operation to which it 
may be subjected and in any given logic. The constancy of the logical 
properties is not in any way affected by the nature and number of the 
axioms and the rules of deduction which constitute the logic. These 
simple, permanent, and universal characteristics of propositions could 
appeal to the ancient philosophers; but they have become one of the 
causes of the inadequacy of their systems, owing to the lack of flexi- 
bility and the difficulty of applications. 

It is with reason that these absolutes have been called atoms; so 
that pure logic rightly corresponds to a logical atomism. In the “general 
universe of propositions,” atomism authorizes unexpected but true 
logical combinations. Thus the proposition “p and q” may mean: “7 
divides 91” and “silver, at normal pressure, melts at 960 degrees centi- 
grade.” The generalized (or formal) implication “p implies q” may 
signify the following: “It is raining today in New York” implies “The 
Turks took Constantinople in 1453,” an implication which remains 
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true whether or not it is raining today in New York. The general 
universe of propositions, which calls to mind De Morgan’s “universe 
of discourse,” does not appear to be a very rational universe; it would 
be better to break it up into more coherent “worlds.” One may well 
inquire at times whether the advantage derived from certain gen- 
eralizations would not amount to illusion or facetiousness. 

Another peculiarity of pure logic in the algebraic or formal logics 
consists in starting out with principal formulas made up of symbols of 
propositions and of symbols of connection, which are “logical identi- 
ties”—true whatever the logical value of the propositions which com- 
prise them may be. Pure logic is entirely composed of such formulae. 

In our mathematical theories or formal systems, on the contrary, 
logical atomism does not have any general application. We do not 
suppose that a universe of absolute true or false propositions is given 
in advance; but we assume in each theory a practically finite and rather 
small number of initial propositions, which are considered valid and 
from which all others will flow. The propositions taken all together 
are not independent. In the theory, the distinction between principal 
propositions (axioms or postulates) and the demonstrated propositions 
or theorems is entirely relative to the theory. It is well known that 
a proposition may be chosen as an axiom and make another axiom 
demonstrable. Moreover, it is not necessary for a mathematical state- 
ment to have absolute and invariable logical determinations (logical 
value, extension of the variables); they are essentially relative to the 
theory in which the statement may be expressed. It is also possible 
for a statement not to have any place in the theory if it is inexpressible 
or undecidable in the theory or if it is incompatible with the others. 

The statements of propositions which may enter into various theories 
undergo some modifications most of the time, some variations in their 
logical determinations. The statements are generalized or specialized 
or subjected to different conditions; and the bearing of the statement, 
or the domain made up of the fields of its variables, usually varies 
from one theory to another. The proposition must adapt itself to the 
theory. The same is true of concepts. 

Finally, mathematical theories or systems do not begin with “iden- 


+2Herbrand, Recherches sur la théorie de Schliessen,” |Mathematische Zeitschrift 
la démonstration, pp. 13, 26-27; G. Gent-  xxox (1934), 184. ; 
zen, “Untersuchungen iiber das logische 
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tically true” formulae, as was pointed out by J. Herbrand and G. 
Gentzen,” but with “propositions” accepted as valid in the theory. The 
theory or system is made up not of master “formulae” but of proposi- 
tions supplied with the precise conditions in which they are valid. 
There is no place in mathematics for vague, inexact propositions. 

Thus propositions and concepts have ceased to be immutable ab- 
solutes, usable always and everywhere without modification in spite 
of the diversity of theoretical environments and of conditions. A prop- 
osition could claim “universality” only if it could adapt to all possible 
theories. Its very adaptation would destroy the ancient conception of 
universality. 

To sum up, the difference between the conceptions of pure logic 
and those of mathematical logic arises, on the one hand, from sup- 
posing that an arbitrary group of elementary propositions is given 
which are absolute and immutable in all their logical properties, in- 
dependent of one another, and also from seeking favorable combina- 
tions of symbols and propositions, formulae called “identities” of which 
logic shall consist; on the other hand, certain propositions declared 
“true” or “valid,” whatever may be their origin (which we shall not 
investigate here), are assumed with much latitude, and one proposes to 
discover other propositions, demonstrable from the former by means 
of mental or formal processes recognized as legitimate. The mathe- 
matical propositions of a single theory depend on one another, in all 
their determinations, when the theory is able to assimilate them. They 
have a precise existence and precise determinations in the theory which 
constitutes a developing world of thoughts and propositions which are 
perfectly coherent. Outside of this propositional world, it is not 
possible, before examination, to affirm anything with certitude about 
any proposition. Each proposition must be confronted with each new 
theory, in which it will become precise and will be able to receive new 
logical determinations. A mathematical proposition ceases to be an 
atom, immutable and independent of the surrounding environment, 
a little logical god; under threat of extinction it must necessarily com- 
municate with others and adapt at all cost to a theoretical world. 

After these remarks, it is understandable that one should refuse to 
apply blindly the results obtained in pure logic to the mathematical 
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systems. The theorems of logic, which suppose the existence of prop- 
ositions having invariable determinations, can only be put to use 
within the same theory assumed to be existent—at least consistent—in 
which these conditions are fulfilled. One must note that the introduc- 
tion of the logical formulae into a mathematical formal system results 
in making these formulae relative to the theory by subjecting them 
to the limits and conditions of the theory. Hilbert intended to do this 
when he decided to formalize logic and mathematics simultaneously. 
Before that time he used to formalize only the mathematical concepts 
and relations, leaving “logic” in an absolute, undefined, and uncon- 
trollable position. 

As we have stated above, in a mathematical theory the separation 
between the “logical” and the “mathematical” is without foundation 
and cannot be determined with certitude. The axiomatic base, a com- 
plex of the “axioms” and the rules, defines the theory and forms at the 
same time as its initial logical structure. Each theory constitutes, how- 
ever, a developing “world of propositions” in which ordinary logic can- 
not operate. More generally this logic could function validly in a 
“universe of propositions” consisting of a grouping of propositions 
from many worlds and of their negations, on condition that propositions 
which are not rigorously identical in all their determinations are con- 
sidered to be different. We should also see to it that the same proposi- 
tions are not simultaneously true and false and that the universes 
constructed are not contradictory. These reservations illustrate how 
difficult it is to form a “universe of propositions” and, a fortiori, the 
“general universe of propositions,” which seems to belong to the code 
of the republic of Utopia. 

The possibility of using pure logic in one or more carefully chosen 
theories could give us a false idea of our theories, if we wished to 
characterize them simply as “sets of propositions” reminiscent of ancient 
atomism. A theory or a formal system of mathematics is a “system of 
propositions dependent on one another.” The “relativization” of the 
concepts and propositions to the theory is one of the great contributions 
of mathematical thought. The original absolute, placed in the concept, 
had already passed to the proposition in the modern logics; it rises 
from the proposition to the theory in mathematical logic. The mathe- 
matical absolute inheres in the theory itself; it causes the multitude of 
little absolutes—concepts or propositions—to disappear in favor of a 
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number of theories which we attempt to reduce. The ideal of mathe- 
matical thought would be a supertheory, the only absolute. In the 
supertheory there would only be one extremely complex logic. The 
logical unification, which would encompass mathematics, cannot result 
from an impoverishing abstraction but from a constant improvement 
of logic in more and more complex structures. We may consider the 
logic of propositions (classical, intuitionist, or minimal) as the com- 
mon basis of all ordinary logical systems; it is not on this road of 
poverty that we must seek a solution to the problems of unity posed 
by logical thought in mathematics. 
[To be continued] 
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Fourth German Congress of Philosophy, Stuttgart, 1954. 
WALTER BRUGGER, $.J., Berchmanskolleg, Pullach bei Miinchen 


About two hundred persons gathered for the fourth congress of the Allge- 
meinen Gesellschaft fiir Philosophie in Deutschland, which was held from 
September 25 to 30, 1954. Present were not only Germans but also repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries. The congress was under the direction of 
Aloys Wenzl. Its high points were the celebrations in honor of the hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of Kant and the hundredth of Schelling. The com- 
memorative address in honor of Kant, “Kant in the Twentieth Century,” was 
given by Julius Ebbinghaus. Recognizing the present widespread rejection 
of Kant, Ebbinghaus opposed the neo-Kantian reduction of Kant to a mere 
philosophy of science and a theory of experience, and referred to the funda- 
mental theses of speculative and practical philosophy, which, he maintained, 
were unshaken by the difficulties of modern mathematics, physics, and 
theories of law and right. 

The commemorative address for Schelling was given by Paul Tillich, 
“Schelling and the Beginning of the Existentialist Protest.” He showed that 
the existentialist correction of pure essentialist thinking lay deep in Schelling’s 
thought, long antedating Kierkegaard. Besides other papers concerned with 
Kant and Schelling, there were a number on the problem of reality. They 
are to be published either in whole or in summary form. 

The honorary president of the congress, Eduard Spranger, gave the closing 
address. Taking his cue from Kant and Schelling—of whom one has worked 
out especially the phenomenon of science, the other that of religion—Spranger 
remarked that we can no longer speak of philosophy where there is no more 
method or no reference to ultimate being and ultimate meaning. Theology 
and philosophy have engaged in a surprising exchange of frontiers, inasmuch 
as a certain theology speaks of “unmythologizing” and thus robs religion 
of its language, whereas some philosophers cultivate the myth, which is, it is 
true, an object of philosophical reflection but is not suitable to philosophy. 
The development of a new speculative philosophy should not be in the 
direction of proximity to occult science. 

Philosophy, Spranger maintains, has a double visage. On the one hand, 
it is a philosophy of catastrophe. The thought of progress is dead. The in- 
terest of philosophy is restricted to man. Philosophy becomes anthropology 
and the philosophy of existence. Even humanism has become questionable. 
Man has seen himself as a deprivation. There is talk of a philosophy of 
guilt and of conscience. Kierkegaard, whose influence has not yet ceased, 
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For Siger of Brabant, Aristotle is The Philosopher,’ and he prefers 
the solutions of Aristotle to those of any other.’ Siger considers his 
writings to be a restoration of Aristotelianism; and since he used 
Averroes’ commentaries on Aristotle, his own interpretation of Aristotle 
is colored with Averroes’ commentaries.* Thus, Aristotle and Averroes 
are the outstanding influences on Siger, but his doctrine also contains 
principles derived from the philosophy of Avicenna and Proclus.* 

The principal works of Siger of Brabant are’ De Anima Intellectiva, 
De Necessitate et Contingentia Causarum, Quaestio utrum Haec Sit 
Vera: Homo Est Animal Nullo Homine Existente,° In Libros Tres de 
Anima, In de Generatione et Corruptione,' Impossibilia,’ De Aeternitate 
Mundi,’ and commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics*® and Metaphysics.” 

Siger follows Avicenna in holding the eternity of all intelligible 
realities. The First Cause produces immediately and necessarily a 
first-intelligence which is coeternal with it. This is the only immediate 
effect of the First Cause: 

Causa prima totius esse est causa primae intelligentiae per se 

immediata, necessaria, et qua posita, simul et ponetur haec in- 

telligentis, quae est causatum ejus primum. . .” 
The First Cause is the cause of many effects only according to a 
certain order; the only immediate effect of the First Cause is an effect 
which is itself necessary and yet a unity.” The immediate effect of 
God must be a perfect creature; therefore, matter or that which is 
made from nothing cannot be produced immediately by the First 
Being. So, too, the human species which is made by God through 
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generation cannot directly proceed from Him.” 

The creation of all beings other than the immediate effect of the 
First Cause is by way of intermediaries which, though not immediate, 
are nevertheless eternal effects of the First Cause. Between the First 
Cause and the world there is an infinite number of intelligences** which 


1In the De Anima Intellectiva Siger ac- 
cuses St. Albert and St. Thomas of misin- 
terpreting Arisotle’s thought: “Isti [St. 
Albert and St. Thomas] viri deficiunt ab 
intentione Philosophi, nec intentum de- 
terminant” (p. 152). 

2F’, Van Steenberghen, Les oeuvres et la 
doctrine de Siger de Brabant (Bruxelles: 
Palais des Académies, 1938), pp. 167-68. 
Cf, F. Sassen, “Siger de Brabant et la 
doctrine de la double vérité,’” Revue 
néoscolastique de  philosophie, xxxm 
(1931), 178. 

’Siger is true to Averroes when he places 
the theologians on the side of the poets 
because both admit the doctrine of crea- 
tion: “Quod si tota universitas entium 
causatorum aliquando fuit non ens, sicut 
voluerunt aliqui poetae, theologi et aliqui 
naturales” (De Aeternitate Mundi, ITI, 
41-42). 

4P, Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et 
Vaverroisme latin du XIIle siécle (2e éd.; 
“Les philosophes belges,” Vol. VI [Lou- 
vain, 1911]), I, 112. Siger read the Liber 
de Causis, which he considered to be pure- 
ly Aristotelian. 

5For a chronology of the works of Siger, 
cf. F, Van Steenberghen, Les oeuvres et la 
doctrine de Siger de Brabant, pp. 82-838; 
and see p. 10 for a summary of the dis- 
covery of the works of Siger. Cf. also M. 
Grabmann, Neuaufgefundene Werke des 
Siger von Brabant und Boetius von Dacien, 
Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philos. Klasse (1924), 
2; Neuaufgefundene “Quaestionem” Sigers 
von Brabant zu den Werken des Aristoteles, 
Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle (Rome, 1924), Vol. 
ile 

®These works are found in Mandonnet, 
Siger de Brabant et Vaverroisme de XIIIe 
siécle (“Les philosophes belges,’” Vol. 
VII), Vol. II. 

"For these works of Siger, see F. Van 
Steenberghen, Siger de Brabant d’aprés ses 
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oeuvres inédites; I. Les oeuvres inédites 
(“Les philosophes belges,” Vol. XII [Lou- 
vain, 1931]). 

8See C. Bauemker, Die Impossibilia des 
Siger von Brabant, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelal- 
ters, i, vi (Miinster, 1898), pp. 1-200. 

©The critical edition of this text is W. J. 
Dwyer, L’Opuscule de Siger de Brabant 
“De Aeternitate Mundi” (Louvain, 1931). 

2°P, Delhaye, Siger de Brabant, ques- 
tions sur la physique d’Aristote (“Les phi- 
losophes_ belges,” Vol. XV _ [Louvain, 
1941]). Cf. p. 6, where the editor indicates 
that this text is a report of a student of 
Siger. This is confirmed by the testimony 
of Grabmann and Van Steenberghen. 

11C, A. Graiff, Siger de Brabant, ques- 
tions sur la métaphysique (“Philosophes 
médiévaux,” Vol. I [Louvain, 1948]). Cf. 
p. xiv. This text is also considered by 
Grabmann and Van Steenberghen to be 
the notes of a student and not the personal 
writing of Siger. Cf. also p. xxv. The 
Metaphysics was written in 1272, and 
Siger already knew St. Thomas’s commen- 
tary on the Metaphysics. 

De Nec. et Cont. Causarum, ed. Man- 
donnet, p. 111. Cf.: “. . . quod a Primo 
non procedat nisi unum immediate” (In 
Metaphys., V, 11, ed. Graiff, p. 302); 
“. . . effectus talis causae debet esse 
sempiternus . . .” (ibid., III, 16, p. 142). 

18“Causa prima non est causa praedic- 
torum [effectuum] nisi secundum quemdam 
ordinem, et non omnium immediate, et non 
multa nisi quodam ordine” (De Nec. et 
Cont. Causarum, ed. Mandonnet, p. 112). 

14, . effectus immediatus Primi est 
unum tantum et non est materia .. .” (In 
Metaphys., V, 11, ed. Graiff, p. 302). 
“. . . Deus non est causa omnium entium 
in genere materiae” (Impossibilia, I, ed. 
Bauemker, p. 76). What is composed of 
nonbeing cannot proceed immediately from 
the First Cause—“ad secundum, cum dicitur 


are necessary and eternal by their nature, but their capacity to be is 
derived from the First Cause; therefore, they do not exist as self- 
produced.” Each intelligence is a movent of a celestial sphere and 
is unique in species, since multiplicity within a species would require 
matter. Each of these is in its very being separate from matter and 
therefore is not multiplied according to the multiplication of matter. 

The celestial spheres, in turn, exercise by their movement a perma- 
nent and essential influence on the infralunary world; they conserve 
terrestrial bodies and assure the perpetuity of species and generation.” 
Thus, matter and all things subject to generation proceed from the 
First Being through the intermediary of the celestial spheres.” 


quod illud quod fit ex non ente, fit im- 
mediate a Primo, dicendum quod non est 
verum; secundum enim intentionem auc- 
toris libri de Causis” (In Phys., I, 37, ed. 
Delhaye, p- 75). 

15“Spnecies humana facta est per gen- 
erationem a Deo, sequitur eam non im- 
mediate processisse” (De Aet. Mundi, I, 
ed. Dwyer, p. 28). 

16“Tntellectus infiniti separati sunt et 
existenti in actu” (M. Grabmann, Neu- 
aufgefundene “Quaestionem” Siger von 
Brabant zu den Werken des Aristoteles, 
p. 118). Siger is probably borrowing from 
Proclus’s doctrine when he says that an 
infinite number of intelligences exist be- 
tween the First Cause and the world. 

17If one supposes that a being distinct 
from God is eternal, that does not mean 
that it is uncaused. “Dicendum quod 
supposito quod aliud a Primo sit sempi- 
ternum, hoc non videtur tollere quod sit 
causatum secundum viam rationis hu- 
manae” (Siger, In Metaphys., II, 8, ed. 
Graiff, p. 48). A being can exist eternally 
and can be caused, since movement itself 
is eternal, “. . . quamvis aliquid sit sem- 
piternum et fiat innovatio in ipso; hoc 
non tollit quin sit causata: sicut patet in 
motu, quod in ipso est innovatio et est 
nihilominus sempiternus; sed in sempiternis 
nihil est ibi innovationis” (ibid., III, 7, 
p. 94). 

18“Natura quae in esse suo separata est 


a materia, non multiplicatur multiplicatione 
materiae. . . . Omnia ergo forma per se 
subsistens, non habens esse materiale, de 
sui ratione est individuata; et cum nihil 
individuatum possit esse commune pluribus, 
nulla forma liberatum esse habens a 
materia potest esse communis pluribus in- 
dividuis; ita quod secundum hoc, in quali- 
bet specie separatarum intelligentiarum a 
materia, non est nisi unica numero in- 
telligentia in quo est consenserunt omnes 
philosophi” (De Anima Intellectiva, VII, 
ed. Mandonnet, p. 168). 

zoe. , sed entia generabilia conservan- 
tur in esse et secundum speciem mediante 
orbe . . .”.(In Phys., I, 37, ed. Delhaye, 
p. 74). Cf. In de Gen. et Corrup., I, 11, 
ed. Steenberghen, pp. 271-72. The in- 
corruptibility of the world is assured by 
the perpetual movement of celestial bodies 
and by the inferior species which remain 
with the succession of corruptible in- 
dividuals. Cf. also In Phys., VIII, 26, ed. 
Delhaye, p. 235: “Dicendum quod ad 
unitatem motus, continuitatem et sempi- 
ternitatem exigitur unitas et sempiternitas 
motoris et etiam mobilis: quia enim movens 
movet per virtutem aliquam et mobile 
movetur per virtutem aliquam, permanentia 
istarum virtutum in eadem dispositione 
causat continuitatem motus.” 

20In intermediary causality, the inferior 
causes and movements are subordinated to 
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superior causes and movements. “. . . 
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Since matter is the immediate effect of the celestial spheres and 
since the spheres are eternal, matter too is eternal.” Matter is not 
engendered,” since generation presupposes matter; but it is created 
by the intermediary of the celestial spheres.” Matter is the permanent 
subject of generation,” and the form alone is acquired by generation; 
the composite is engendered in virtue of its form.”” There is no possible 
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quia in eis quae essentialiter ordinantur 
secundum totum, semper superius habet 
aliquam causalitatem super inferius; nunc 
autem corpora superiori sic sunt ordinata 
respectu inferiorum; quare manifestum est 
quod generabilia et corruptibilia procedunt 
a Primo mediante orbe. . . . Et hoc est 
quod dicunt Algazel et Avicenna et omnes 
Peripatetici quod inferiora ordinantur et 
reguntur a superioribus, et hic quidem 
Theologi . . . et etiam Procli, multa pro- 
ducuntur ex non ente, quae tamen non 
producuntur immediate a Primo, ut anima 
producitur mediante intelligentia et in- 
telligentia inferior mediante intelligentia 
superiori, et tamen manifestum est quod 
ex non ente producuntur” (In Phys., I, 37, 
ed. Delhaye, pp. 74-75). Cf. In de Gen. et 
Corrup., II, 9, ed. Steenberghen, p. 287. 
Inferior causes are immutable, but not per- 
petual; intelligences are perpetual but not 
changeable; celestial spheres are at once 
perpetual in their existence and changeable 
in their revolutions. They are, therefore, 
the cause of generation when they are near 
to the earth and of corruption when they 
are away from the earth. 

21°Ft dicendum quod orbis sic agit et 
tantum sic cum agit generando; sic autem 
non est causa materiae, sed per naturam 
sempiternam essentiae quintae: et ideo 
ipsa materia est sempiterna” (In Metaphys., 
V, 11, ed. Graiff, p. 304). Cf. De Aet. 
Mundi, III, ed. Dwyer, p. 45: “Ad primum 
ergo dicendum quod ens in potentia non 
est sempiternum, nisi cum accipitur ut in 
prima materia.” 

?2In Metaphys., VII, 8, ed. Graiff, p. 
373. Matter itself does not become per se. 

?8Matter is not engendered and is not 
corruptible, but it has been produced 
“quantum ad suam essentiam, cum non sit 
Prima Causa” (ibid., V, 10, pp. 300-301). 
Matter is not the immediate effect of the 
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First Cause, since the immediate effect of 
the First Cause is one and is the efficient 
cause of all other beings: “et iterum, nec 
Primum Movens est causa immediata 
materiae, quoniam secundum intentionem 
Aristotelis et Avicennae effectus Primi im- 
mediatus est unus tantum: idem enim 
Mmanens idem, semper est natum facere 
idem, ut dicitur in II De Generatione, et 
illum effectum oportet esse similem Causae 
Primae” (ibid., p. 301). Cf. also In Phys., 
I, 38, ed. Delhaye, p. 74. Matter proceeds 
from the First Being by the intermediary 
of the celestial spheres: “. . . mediante 
eo procedunt entia a Primo, mediante quo 
conservantur in esse; sed entia generabilia 
conservantur in esse et secundum speciem 
mediante orbe . . .” 

24In Metaphys., II, 15, ed. Graiff, p. 
135. Matter is the cause of generation, for 
from nonbeing nothing can be generated. 

25Tbid., p. 136. When it is said that 
matter is not generated, it must be under- 
stood that matter is not eternal except 
in sensible things nor is it separated from 
them. So, too, form cannot be made from 
anything, for then it would be made per se 
and would be composed of matter and 
form. Cf. ibid., 16, p. 150. The intrinsic 
principles such as matter and form are cor- 
ruptible per accidens, not per se. For mat- 
ter is corrupted per accidens according to 
what is under whiteness, because that 
which is in matter is corrupted; whence 
matter is corrupted per accidens through 
form and privation, but its substance is not 
corrupted per se nor per accidens. Form 
is not corrupted per se because it is not 
generated per se; if it were thus, then 
something would pertain to the essence 
of form which would change to esse, 
and the same applies to the next form, and 
thus generation would not have a term. 
Whence we must understand that the 


production outside of generation; the world cannot be engendered 
from pre-existing matter, for matter cannot exist without form and 
nothing material pre-exists before the world.”* Matter alone is formally 
in potency to the form of the engendered being; therefore, the subject 
of generation can be or not be. It is being by the matter which is in 
it and nonbeing by the privation of the form engendered. Thus the 
engendered being is produced from being in potency, “ex non ente 
simpliciter, non ente in actu, ente tamen in potentia.””’ Thus the 
essence of matter is not its potentiality but rather its potentiality to 
all forms.** Matter, therefore, never exists without form; and forms, 
in turn, have their whole existence as actualizations of the potency of 
matter.” In itself, matter has neither diversity nor unity” but is one of 
several powers. It can be a principle of infinite quantity and can 


substance of form is not corrupted except 
per accidens; but the substance of matter 
is neither corrupted per se nor per accidens. 
In like manner, if form were corrupted 
per se, then something of it would change 
to nonesse, and so on to infinity. But we 
must understand that the effective principle 
is not corruptible, nor are the intrinsic 
principles corruptible as to their substance; 
because of which, generation is eternal. On 
this point, cf. also ibid., VII, 7, p. 372, 
and In de Gen. et Corrup., I, 16, ed. Steen- 
berghen p. 273. 

26Siger, In de Gen. et Corrup., I, 15, ed. 
Steenberghen, p. 273. 

27Tbid., 20, p. 274. 

28Tbid., 21, p. 275. Cf. ibid., II, 9, p. 
287. Generation presupposes a subject 
capable of receiving an engendered form 
but actually deprived of this form. On the 
other hand, form and privation being in- 
compatible in the same portion of matter, 
the agent cannot produce a new form with- 
out destroying the privation of this form; 
and as in matter the privation of a con- 
trary is inseparable from the other contrary, 
the corruption of the privation carries with 
it the corruption of another contrary. Thus 
all generation implies the corruption of a 
privation and consequently the corruption 
of a form contrary to the new form. In 


this way, all being is engendered from a 
pre-existing being which is transformed, 
and thus nothing can be corrupted without 
something being engendered in its place. 
On this point, cf. Averroes, In XII Meta- 
phys., com. 18 (Venice: Juntas, 1550-52) 
Vol. VIII, fol. 143r. Matter is moved and 
changed until that which is in potency 
becomes a form in act. 

?°In de Gen. et Corrup., I, 52, ed. 
Steenberghen, p. 283. Matter is the subject 
of all transformation which requires a 
fixed subject. Cf. ibid., I, 6, p. 270: “Ad 
istam tria intelligenda sunt: unum est quod 
materia est causa corruptionis; secundum, 
quod corruptio unius est generatio alterius; 
tertium est quod, quantum est ex parte 
materiae, quod generatio est aeterna.” All 
forms which are in the first mover are in 
potency in prime matter (In Metaphys., 
II, 12, ed. Graiff, pp. 61-62). On this 
point, cf. Averroes, In XII Metaphys., com. 
18, Vol. VIII, fol. 143v: “. . . omnes 
proportiones et formae sunt in potentia in 
prima materia.” 

so, , materia secundum se accepta 
non est una numero in actu, nec specie, 
nec genere, nec similiter plura aliquo modo, 
quoniam unum in actu non est aliquid nisi 
per formam .. .” (In Phys., I, 38, ed. 
Delhaye, p. 76). 
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receive an infinite number of successive forms which are not specifically 
distinct, for the number of species is finite.” . 
Having established the eternity of movement in this world upon 
the eternity of the Prime Mover and the intermediate movers,” Siger 
argues that the eternity of time follows the eternity of movement, for 


time is the measure of movement.” 


Time is composed of things finite 


in quantity which are infinite in number. Though every second is 


31[bid., 40, p. 80. Matter is not in 
potency to an infinity of forms which it 
possesses at the same time. It is not in 
potency to an infinity of successive forms 
specifically distinct but is in potency to an 
infinity of successive forms numerically 
distinct. “. . . differentiae  substantiales 
rerum omnium finitae sunt; istae autem 
sumuntur ex forma . . materia trans- 
mutatur de una forma ad aliam secundum 
numerum et ex illa ad aliam, et sic in in- 
finitum circulando, secundum intentionem 
Aristotelis.” Subsistent material species or 
forms are of limited number but are real- 
ized in a plurality of numerically distinct 
individuals. 

82Tbid., VIII, 23, p. 227. In effect, all 
movement can be reduced to an eternal 
mover by intermediaries. Cf. ibid., 8, p. 
204. Motion results from the emanation 
from the First Mover and can be corrupted 
by its separation from the First Mover. 
“Et ideo, sicut nos ponimus esse factum 
per emanationem eius a primo, ita per 
remotionem eius a primo possumus ponere 
ipsum esse corruptum aliquando.” 

838“Fit ideo [si dicamus] motum incepisse 
aliquando . . . similiter dicemus esse de 
tempore; si autem sequamur Aristotelem 
ponentem motum esse aeternum, similiter 
necesse erit ponere quod tempus sit aeter- 
num” (ibid., 9, pp. 205-6). 

34De Aet. Mundi, I, ed. Dwyer, pp. 31- 
32: “. . . huius autem rationis dissolutio 
apud Aristotelem est quod licet quodlibet 
tunc sit finitum, quia tamen in tempore est 
accipere tunc ante tunc in infinitum, ideo 
non totum tempus praeteritum est finitum. 
Compositum enim ex finitis quantitate, 
numero tamen infinitis, infinitum habet 
esse.” Just as time has to be through a 
certain then, so too species has to be 
through the existence of one of its in- 
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dividuals: “Et est simile, quia sicut tempus 
praeteritum habet esse per quodcumque 
tunc, sic et species per esse cuiuscumque 
individui.” Cf. In Phys., VIII, 10, ed. 
Delhaye, p. 207, where Siger shows that 
for Averroes the instant is necessarily the 
term of the past and the beginning of the 
future, for the instant is an element of 
time and time has being in succession and 
becoming. On the same point, cf. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, In VIII Phys., lect. 12, 
no. 18, where St. Thomas interprets Aris- 
totle’s notion of time in much the same 
way as Siger does: “Videtur ergo Aris- 
toteles in assumptione huius medii sup- 
ponere sempiternitatem temporis, quam 
debet probare, Averroes autem volens 
solvare Aristotelis rationem, dicit quod 
hoe quod nunc semper sit principium et 
finis, convenit ei inquantum tempus non est 
stans sicut linea, sed fluens.” Cf, also ibid., 
no. 14: “Et ideo aliter dicendum est, 
secundum intentionem Aristotelis, quod 
hoc quod omne nunc sit principium et finis, 
vult accipere ex eo quod primo supposuit, 
scilicet quod prius et posterius non sit, 
tempore non existente . . .” 

85“Niecesse est tamen ponere motum non 
semper fuisse, sed aliquando incepisse, et 
quamvis demonstrationem ad hoc non pos- 
simus adducere” (In Phys., VIII, 6, ed. 
Delhaye, p. 200). According to faith, one 
must necessarily hold that the world and 
motion were created. “Secundum fidem 
mundus novus est et motus est nova. Dico 
ergo secundum fidem quod mundus non 
est aeternus, et motus est novus; similiter 
et alteratio est nova, similiter et generatio” 
(In de Gen. et Corrup., II, 12, ed. Steen- 
berghen, pp. 288-89). Siger states that the 
effect of God is eternal and this can be 
demonstrated; but, he concludes, this is 
possible, not necessary, for we do not 


finite, in time there is a then before the then to infinity, for what is 
composed of things finite in quantity yet infinite in number has to 
be something infinite.‘ Siger is aware that the eternity of movement 
and time raises a difficulty with regard to faith and concludes that 
it is necessary to hold that motion is not eternal; but this cannot be 
proved by demonstration. In fact, Siger even insists that Aristotle 


proves that motion is eternal: 


Aristotle, however, as is clear, proves motion to be eternal; this 
is clear from the reasons which he gives. Some, however, who 
wish to bring Aristotle’s intention in accord with the faith say that 
Aristotle did not think because of these reasons that the world was 
eternal, and that he did not hold these demonstrative conclusions 
to be true of necessity but advanced these reasons only because 
of doubt, and no other reason. But this is clearly false, since 
then it would follow that Aristotle was in doubt in the greater part 
of his philosophy, and more so where he speaks of separate 
substances: for from the eternity of motion he proves that there 
are separate substances . . . Wherefore, it must be said that in 
the opinion of Aristotle the world was eternal, so that it never 
began nor will it ever end. This is what the Peripatetics who are 
of his sect posit with many proofs. One of which is that, One in 
so far as it is One can only produce one; and even if it does 
produce heat in something, this is not per se but per accidens.** 


No doubt Siger is thinking of St. Thomas in the texts just cited. St. 
Thomas is convinced that Aristotle’s arguments from motion are not 


know the proper actions of God. We judge 
them- according to sensible natures; that 
God is eternal and His effect is not is ex- 
traordinary, though not impossible. “. 
hoe est mirabile, scilicet quod effectus 
possit esse sine causa, non tamen im- 
possibile. Licet tunc causa habeat unde 
sit causa ab aeterno, mirabile est quod 
effectus non sit ab aeterno, non tamen im- 
possibile” (In Metaphys., III, 19, ed. 
Graiff, pp. 155-56). 

36In Phys., VIII, 6, ed. Delhaye, p. 199. 
Cf. In Metaphys., III, ed. Graiff, 16, pp. 
145-46. Aristotle says that God made a 


perfect generation so that for the per- 
petuity of the species there may be con- 
tinual generation. Whence, though the op- 
posite of this be held by faith, even if it 
cannot be proved by demonstration and 
even if the proofs of Aristotle are an im- 
pediment, it does not seem that this can 
satisfy the human intellect. Aristotle says 
with justice that the knowledge of truth 
is freedom from doubt; whence, that some- 
one should know the truth and not be able 
to solve the reasons which oppose it does 
not seem possible. 
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demonstrations in proving the eternity of the world, for Aristotle him- 
self says that there are certain dialectical problems which reason can- 
not prove, as whether the world is eternal or not." St. Thomas states 
that Aristotle did not intend to prove the eternity of the world and 
that all he proves is that all motion requires a movable subject*— 
which is not contrary to faith.*’ Aristotle’s arguments, therefore, are 
valid against those who admitted the existence of eternally movable 
things but denied the eternity of motion; namely, Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles.*’ St. Thomas concludes that Aristotle's arguments on the 


37St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, q. 46, a. 
1, resp. Cf. In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 5, 
sol.; In XII Metaphys., lect. 5, no. 2497; 
De Pot., a. 3;.a. 17, 

38“Ft quia omnis motus indiget subiecto, 
ut hic Aristoteles probat et rei veritas habet 
...” (In VIII Phys., lect. 2, no. 4). 

39“Patet ergo quod hoc quod Aristoteles 
hic probat, quod omnis motus indiget 
subiecto mobili, non est contra sententiam 
nostrae fidei . . .” (ibid.). 

40Unde patet quod haec ratio, quam 
ponit Aristoteles in VIII Phys., procedit 
contra eos qui ponebant mobilia aeterna, 
sed motum non aeternum, ut patet ex 
opinionibus Anaxagorae et Empedoclis” 
(St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, q. 46, a. 1 
ad 5). Cf. ibid., a. 1, resp. Aristotle’s rea- 
sons in the eighth book of the Physics are 
not simply but relatively demonstrative to 
contradict some of the views of the an- 
cients— “. . . nec rationes quas ad hoc 
Aristoteles inducit sunt demonstrativae 
simpliciter, sed secundum quid, scilicet 
ad  contradicendum _rationibus _anti- 
quorum), 5. «> 

41“Sed si quis recte rationes hic positas 
considerat, huiusmodi rationibus veritas 
fidei efficaciter impugnari non potest. Sunt 
enim huiusmodi rationes efficaces ad pro- 
bandum quod motus non inceperit per 
viam naturae, sicut ab aliquibus pone- 
bantur, sed quod non inceperit quasi rebus 
de novo productis a primo rerum prin- 
cipio, ut fides nostra ponit, hoc iis ra- 
tionibus probari non potest, quod patet 
singulas rationes hic positas consideranti” 
(In VIII Phys., lect. 2, no. 12). 

**“Videtur quod mundus sit aeternus; 
et ad hoc possunt adduci rationes sumptae 
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ex quatuor, scilicet ex substantia caeli, ex 
tempore, ex motu et ex agente vel movente. 
Ex substantia caeli sic. Omne quod est 
ingenitum et incorruptibile, semper fuit 
et semper erit. Sed materia prima est 
ingenta et incorruptibilis, quia omne quod 
generatur, generatur ex subiecto, et quod 
corrumpitur, corrumpitur in subiectum; 
materiae autem primae non est aliquod 
subiectum. Ergo materia nunquam denu- 
datur a forma. Ergo materia ab aeterno 
fuit perfecta formis suis, quibus species 
constituuntur; ergo universum ab aeterno 
fuit, cuius istae species sunt partes. Et 
haec est’ ratio Aristotelis ...” (St. 
Thomas, In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 5, sol.). 

*3St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., I, 
q. 46, a. 1 ad 3: “Dicendum quod Aris- 
toteles in I Phys. probat materiam esse 
ingenitam, per hoc quod non habet subiec- 
tum de quo sit. In I autem de Caelo, 
probat caelum ingenitum, quia non habet 
contrarium ex quo generetur. Unde patet 
quod per utrumque non concluditur nisi 
quod materia et caelum non incoeperunt 
per generationem, ut quidam ponebant, 
praecipue de caelo. Nos autem dicimus 
quod materia et caelum producta sunt in 
esse per creationem, ut ex dictis patet.” 
Cf. De Pot., gq. 5, a. 1 ad 11, and In VII 
Metaphys., lect. 6, no. 1214. 

““De Aet. Mundi, ed. Mandonnet, p. 22. 

46“Primo ergo ostendendum quod non 
est necesse ut causa agens, scilicet Deus, 
praecedat duratione suum causatum, si ipse 
voluisset” (ibid., p. 23). Cf. De Pot., III, 
q. 3, a. 13 ad 5; In III Sent., d. 18, q. 1, 
a. 3 ad 3; In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 5 ad 
7; De Pot., q. 3, a. 17, resp. 

*“De Aet. Mundi, ed. Mandonnet, p. 25. 


eternity of movement and time are not contrary to the creation of the 
world but are directed against his predecessors who said that motion 
had a beginning.“ All that Aristotle is saying, therefore, is that if the 
world comes by generation, there is no first motion and that motion is, 
therefore, without beginning. So, too, Aristotle proves that matter 
is unbegotten because it has not a subject from which it derives its 
existence; and the heavens are unbegotten since they have no contrary 
from which to be generated.** St. Thomas argues that no conclusion 
follows either way, except that matter and the heavens did not begin 
by generation.“* 

St. Thomas raises the question whether an eternal creation is 
possible“ and concludes that it is. There is no need that the cause 
which is the agent—namely, God—precede in duration what He causes, 
had He Himself wished.** St. Thomas sees no contradiction in saying 
that something is made by God and was never nonexistent: “Sic ergo 
patet quod in hoc quod dicitur aliquid factum esse a Deo et nunquam 
non fuisse, non est intellectam aliqua repugnantia.”*° 

In saying that an eternal creation is philosophically admissible, St. 
Thomas does not mean that a coeternal creation is possible, for the 
creature cannot be coeternal with God.*” Even if the world had always 
existed, it would not be coeternal with God because its duration would 
not be wholly simultaneous, which is essential to eternity.** 

To establish and confirm the eternity of all things, Siger discusses, in 
the third part of his treatise De Aeternitate Mundi, the principles of 
potency and act and their priority in relation to one another. First, 
act is prior to potency in thought, though potency is prior to act in 
things which proceed from potency to act: 

“Consequenter de tertio videndum est. Cum autem actus po- 
tentiam praecedat ratione, nam et potentia per actum definitur, 
ut aedificatorem dicimus aedificare potentem, actus nihilominus 
potentis prior est substantia et perfectione in eodem quod de 


If there were any contradiction, it would I, q. 9, a. 2, resp., and q. 10, a. 1, resp. 

be remarkable how Augustine missed see- 48 | , si mundus semper fuisset, non 

ing it. For this would have been a most’ esset Deo co-aeternus; ejus enim duratio 

efficacious way of disproving the eternity non esset tota simul; quod ad aeternitatis 

of the world. rationem requiritur” (De Pot., q. 3, a. 14 
4 Ibid., pp. 25-26. Cf. Summa Theol., ad1). 
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potentia ad actum procedit; quia quae generatione sunt pos- 
teriora, substantia et perfectione sunt priora, cum generatio de 
imperfecto ad perfectum procedat, et de potentia ad actum.” 


Act is also prior to potency in substance and perfection: 


Actum etiam prior est potentia, substantia et perfectione, secun- 
dum quod potentia et actus in diversis considerantur; quia sem- 
piterna corruptibilibus sunt priora substantia et perfectione. Nihil 
autem sempiternum secundum quod tale, est in potentia, cor- 


“De Aet. Mundi, III, ed. Dwyer, p. 39. 
Although act precedes potency in thought 
for potentiality is defined through act, as 
the builder is able to build—potency never- 
theless is prior to act in substance and in 
perfection in a thing which proceeds from 
potency to act because the things which are 
later in generation are, in substance and 
perfection, prior, since generation proceeds 
from the imperfect to the perfect and from 
potentiality to act. 

50Tbid. Act is also before potentiality in 
substance and perfection in the respect that 
potentiality and act are looked upon in 
different ways; because eternal things are 
prior to corruptible things in substance and 
perfection. But nothing eternal, in the 
respect that it is such a thing, is in po- 
tentiality; in corruptible beings, however, 
there is an admixture of potency. 

'1Tbid., pp. 39-40. Act does not precede 
potentiality in time, because in eternal 
beings one is not before the other in time. 
But when the act of a certain species and 
the potentiality to that act are looked 
upon according to the species, they are 
both eternal. Man is always in act and is 
always able to be man. Thus, with things 
proceeding from potentiality to act, with 
regard to which one is to come from the 
other in a cycle to infinity, there is none 
which is first in time. The seed is from 
the man and the man from the seed to 
infinity. Therefore in such things one does 
not precede the other in time. Thus, from 
the seed from which a man is generated 
there is another generating man previously 
existing; and so also previous to that gen- 
erating man, since he himself was gen- 
erated, there must have been a seed from 
which he was generated, 
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52Tbid., p. 40. In the order of generation 
potentiality is prior to act, since generation 
proceeds from potentiality to act; and thus 
it is prior in the.order of time. There is 
no reason why act should precede po- 
tentiality in time except that by a power 
a being is made in act through some agent 
of its own kind existing in act. But al- 
though from this it follows that the act of 
the agent precedes in time the act and per- 
fection of the generated thing by that 
agent, nevertheless, it does not seem to 
happen that the act of the one generating 
precedes in time that which is in poten- 
tiality to the act of generation. Just as 
being in potentiality comes into actuality 
through something of its own species in 
act, so also the thing existing in act in that 
species is generated from something exist- 
ing in potentiality to the act of that species. 
For just as that which is in potentiality— 
namely, a man—is brought into act by a 
man in act, so also the man generating 
is generated from a previous seed and from 
a man in potency; and so the hen has 
preceded the egg in time and the egg the 
hen, as people argue. 

58“Secundo considerandum est quod si 
tota universitas entium causatorum aliquan- 
do fuit non ens, sicut voluerunt aliqui 
poetae, theologi et aliqui naturales, ut 
dicit Aristoteles XII Metaphysicae, potentia 
simpliciter actum praecederet” (ibid., pp. 
41-42), 

54“Fit si etiam aliqua species entis tota, 
ut species humana, esse inciperet, cum 
nunquam actu praefuisset, sicut quidam 
demonstrasse putant, potentia ad actum 
illius speciei simpliciter actum praecederet. 


Sed utrumque eorum est impossibile” 
(ibid.). 


ruptibilibus autem est admixta potentia.” 


Though act is prior to potency in thought, perfection, and substance, 

there is no priority of act to potency in time, since both are eternal: 
Et videtur quod actus tempore non praecedat potentiam, quia in 
sempiternis unum non est prius altero tempore. Sed cum actus 
alicuius speciei in potentia ad illum actum secundum speciem 
consideratur, utrumque sempiterna est. Semper enim homo est 
in actu et semper potest esse homo. Quare actus, secundum 
speciem acceptus, potentiam tempore non praecedit. In his in 
quibus est accipere unum ex alio circulariter in infinitum, non est 
quod prius sit tempore. Sed sperma est ab homine, et homo ex 
spermate in infinitum. Quare in his non est alterum altero 
tempore prius. Sicut enim spermate ex quo generatur homo 
est aliter homo generans prius, sic et hominem generantem, cum 
et ipse generatus sit, sperma ex quo generatur praecedit.™ 

In the order of generation, Siger continues, there is a sense in which 
potentiality precedes act in time: 

Quod est prius ordine generationis est prius ordine temporis. Sed 
potentia prior est actu ordine generationis, cum generatio de 
potentia ad actum procedat, quare et ordine temporis. Sed 
quamvis ex hoc sequatur quod actus agentis tempore praecedat 
actum et perfectionem generati ab illo agente, non tamen videtur 
accidere quod actus generantis tempore praecedat id quod est in 
potentia ad actum generati. Sicut enim ens in potentia exit in 
actum per aliquid in actu suae speciei, sic etiam et existens actu 
in illa specie generatur ex aliquo existente in potentia ad actum 

_illius speciei. Sicut enim illud quod est potentia homo fit actu ab 
actu homine, sic et homo generans generatur ex priori spermate 
in potentia homine, ita ut qua ratione gallina ovum tempore 
praecedit et ovum gallinam, sicut vulgus arguit.” 

Siger argues that if the whole universe of caused beings were at 
some time nonbeing then potentiality would precede act absolutely.” 
Further, if some entire species of being would begin to exist when it 
had never existed before the potentiality of that species would precede 
absolutely the act, each of which is impossible.™ 
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Si enim tota universitas entium aliquando fuisset in potentia, ita 
ut nihil in entibus totaliter in actu, semper actu. agens et movens, 
entia et mundus iam non essent, nisi in potentia, et materia per se 
iret ad actum, quod est impossibile. Unde vult Aristoteles et suus 
Commentator, XII Metaphysicae, quod res tempore infinito 
quievisse et postea motum esse, est materiam esse mobilem ex se.” 


Siger states that, according to Aristotle, no species can begin anew; 
the species or that which is in act is always generated from a previous 
species in act and so on to infinity: 


De secundo etiam apparet quod sit impossibile, quia enim primum 
movens et agens semper est in actu, non prius potestate aliquid 
quam actu, sequitur quod semper moveat et agat, quaecumque 
non mediante motu facit. Ex hoc autem quod semper est movens 
et sic agens, sequitur quod nulla species entis ad actum procedit, 
quin prius processisset, ita quod eadem specie quae fuerunt cir- 
culariter redeunt, et opiniones, et leges, et religiones et alia ut 


55Tbid. If the whole universe of beings 
at some time had been in potentiality, so 
that none of the beings would be totally 
in act, then the beings and the world would 
not now be except in potentiality, and mat- 
ter of itself would come into act, which is 
impossible. For things to be at rest in an 
infinite time and afterwards to be in motion 
is the same as for matter to be self-moving. 

5eTbid., p. 42. Since the prime mover 
and agent is always in act and something 
in potency is not prior to something in act, 
it follows that it always moves and acts 
and makes anything or does anything with- 
out an intermediate movement. From this, 
however, that it is always moving and so 
acting, it follows that no species of being 
proceeds to actuality, but that it has pre- 
ceded before, so that the same species 
which were return in a cycle; and so also 
opinions and laws and religions and all 
other things, so that lower things circle 
around from the circling of the higher, 
although because of their antiquity there 
is no memory of the cycle of these. We 
say these things as the opinion of the 
Philosopher, although not asserting them 
as true. 

*"Ibid., p. 43. When potency to an act 
and the act educing that potency are of 
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the same kind in the generator and thing 
generated, it is not said, in so taking them, 
that act precedes potentiality absolutely, 
nor potentiality act, unless the act is taken 
according to the species and the proper 
potentiality is taken according to the in- 
dividual. For a man in act, and a certain 
man in act, inasmuch as he is generating, 
precedes in time that which is being in 
potency; namely, man generated. But be- 
cause in this order, just as being in potency 
proceeds into act through something exist- 
ing in act and so act precedes any given 
potentiality, so also everything existing in 
act in this species precedes any given act. 
Therefore neither simply precedes the other 
in time, but one comes before the other 
to infinity. 

58Ibid. Act precedes potentiality in the 
sense that the first mover leads into act all 
being in potentiality; but the being in act 
does not precede in time the being in 
potentiality, since being in potentiality is 
regarded as prime matter. Just as God 
always exists . . . so also does the poten- 
tial man, since he is regarded as in prime 
matter; it is never true to say, according 
to Aristotle, that God existed unless poten- 
tial man existed or had existed in the seed. 


circulent inferiora ex superiorum circulatione, quamvis circula- 
tiones quorumdam propter antiquitatem non maneat memoria. 
Haec autem dicimus secundum opinionem Philosophi, non ea as- 
serendo tamquam vera.” 


Siger continues this argument and states that in things which are 
generated from eternity, neither potency nor act precedes one another 
in time, but one comes before the other to infinity: 


. . cum accipitur potentia ad actum et actum educens illam 
potentiam eiusdem rationis in generante et generato, non est 
dicere, in sic acceptis, actum praecedere potentiam simpliciter, 
neque potentiam actum, nisi actus accipiatur secundum speciem, 
et potentia propria accipiatur in respectu individui. Actu enim 
homo, et actu homo aliquis, utpote generans, tempore praecedit 
illud quod est potestate ens exit in actum per aliquid existens in 
actu, ut sic quaamcumque potentiam datam actus praecedat, ita 
etiam omne existens in actu in hac specie, de potentia vadit ad 
actum, ut sic quemcumque actum datum in hac specie potentia 
praecedat. Ideo neutrum simpliciter alterum tempore praecedit, 
sed est unum alterum in infinitum, sicut arguebatur.” 

Further, Siger concludes that there is no priority in time in things 
which are generated, for things which are in act and things which 
are in potency are both eternal: 
Et ideo actus simpliciter tempore debet praecedere potentiam, 
sicut expositum est, scilicet, quia movens primum, educens ad 
actum omne ens in potentia, non praecedit tempore ens in po- 
tentia, cum accipiatur ens in potentia materiae. Sicut enim Deus 
_ semper est, apud Aristotelem, sic et potentia homo, cum accipitur 
ut in prima ipsa materia. . . . Nunquam enim apud Aristotelem 
verum fuit dicere Deum esse, quin esset potentia homo, ut in 
spermate, vel fuisset.” 

In concluding his discussion of the relation of potency and act and 
their priority to one another, Siger shows a further priority of act to 
potency, and here his argument deals with movents which are eternally 
in act: 

Tertio modo a praedictis actus tempore simpliciter potentiam 
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praecedit, quia quocumque ente in potentia, ut in materia propria 
dato, actus illius potentiae, habens ipsam educere ad actum 
tempore praecedit. Non sic autem quocumque ente in actu dato, 
potentia ad illum actum tempore praecedit, sicut apparet in 
moventibus primis educentibus omne ens in potentia ad actum. 
Utimur autem in praedictis, sicut etiam Aristoteles, moventibus 


5°Tbid., p. 44. Act also simply precedes 
potentiality in time, because in any being 
in potentiality, as given in proper matter, 
the act of that potentiality having to educe 
the potency to act precedes in time. It is 
not thus with any given being in act that 
the potentiality to that act precedes it in 
time, as is evident in prime movers educing 
to actuality all beings in potentiality. Thus 
we utilize, as does Aristotle, prime movers 
as species of things which are educed from 
potentiality to actuality by them; and un- 
less they were beings of a certain kind 
in act which do not proceed from poten- 
tiality to actuality, the act would not 
simply precede the potentiality in time, 
as Aristotle has said in the ninth book of 
the Metaphysics, saying that act precedes 
potentiality in time, adding the reason, 
because one act is always taken as before 
another up to the one which is always the 
prime mover. 

6“De primo ergo sciendum est quod 
species humana non est causata, secundum 
philosophos, nisi per generationem, quia 
universaliter quorum esse est in materia, 
quae est in potentia ad formam, facta sunt 
generatione, quae est eorum per se vel 
per accidens” (ibid., I, p. 28). Cf. In de 
Gen. et Corrup., I, 20, ed. Steenberghen, 
p. 274: there is no production outside of 
generation; all being is engendered from 
a pre-existing being which is transformed, 
and nothing can be corrupted without 
something being engendered in its place. 

s1“Species autem humana, et univer- 
saliter quorumcumque species est in 
materia, cum facta sit per generationem, 
non est generata per se, sed per accidens” 
(De Aet. Mundi, I, ed. Dwyer, p. 28). Cf. 
Averroes, In Metaphys., XII, com. 18, Vol. 
VII, fol. 143v. “. . . et ideo forma apud 
ipsum non habet generationem, neque cor- 
ruptionem, nisi accidentaliter, scilicet per 
generationem et corruptionem compositi.” 
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62“Ratio autem communis formae et 
speciei quod non generantur per se, est 
quia ad neutrius rationem pertinet signata 
materia, ex qua fit generatio per se, per 
eius transmutationem de non esse ad esse, 
seu de privatione ad formam. Species 
autem humana, quamvis non sit generata 
per se, est tamen generata per accidens, 
quod sic contingit, si homo, sicut abstractus 
est ratione ab individuali materia, seu in- 
dividuo, sic et esset abstractus in esse. 
. . . Hine est quod homo generatur per 
generationem cuiuslibet individui, et non 
unius determinati tantum” (De _ Aet. 
Mundi, I, ed. Dwyer, p. 29), Determined 
matter does not pertain to the meaning of 
species, and therefore species is not gen- 
erated essentially. “Nunc autem ad ra- 
tionem speciei non pertinet determinata 
materia, et ideo non generatur per se . . .” 
(ibid.). 

®’That the species is new and began to 
exist when it had not previously existed, 
must be denied. “Et primo dicendum ad 
eam, ut sub forma prima proponitur, ne- 
gando propositionem dicentem, quod 
species illa nova est et esse incepit, cum 
penitus non praefuisset” (ibid., p. 30). 

®4See ibid., pp. 29-30. “Ex iam dictis 
patet quomodo species humana a_phi- 
losophis ponitur sempiterna et causata. 
. . . Hinc est quod species humana semper 
est, mec esse incepit, cum penitus non 
praefuisset, est dicere quod aliquod eius 
individuum esse inceperit ante quod non 
fuerit aliquid individuum illius speciei.” 
And since the human species is not caused 
otherwise than because it is generated 
through the generation of one individual 
before another, the human species, or that 
which is called by the name of man, begins 
to be; for universally every generated thing 
begins to be; yet it begins to be though 
it was and existed previously. “Et cum 
species humana non aliter causata sit, nisi 


primis tamquam speciebus rerum quae educuntur de potentia 
ad actum ab his, et nisi essent huiusmodi entia in actu, quae 
non exeunt de potentia ad actum, non praecederet simpliciter 
tempore actus potentiam, quod designavit Aristoteles IX Meta- 
physicae, dicens actum tempore praecedere potentiam, causam 
subiungens, quia semper accipitur actus alius ante alium, usque 
ad eum qui est semper movens primum.” 

Having established the eternity of matter and the eternity of material 
species and their eternal relation to one another, Siger applies these 
principles to the human species; the eternity of species will be his 
most forceful argument for proving an eternal world. Since the being 
of all things is in matter, which is in potency to forms, the human 
species cannot be immediately produced but must be made through 
a generation which is either essential or accidental.°° The human 
species—and in general all things which are in matter—is not generated 
essentially but accidentally,” since it is made through generation. 
Forms and species are not generated essentially because individuated 
matter pertains to the consideration of neither of the things from which 
generation essentially comes; that is, through the transmutation of the 
thing from nonbeing to being or from privation to form. The human 
species, though not generated essentially, is nevertheless generated 
accidentally, because man, just as he has been abstracted in thought 
from individual matter and from the individual, so might be abstracted 
in existence. Man is therefore generated through the generation of 
any individual and not only of one determined individual.” 

The human species is eternal and caused” because in the individuals 
of the human species one is generated before the other eternally, and 
the species has to be and to be caused through an individual’s existing 
and being caused.“ Man begins to be through the generation of a 
Socrates, let us say, who is generated; he exists, nevertheless, through 
the existence of a Plato of the previous generation.” So, too, the fact 
that, when Socrates is generated, man begins to be does not mean 


quia generata per generationem individui praefuisset.” 

ante individuum, species humana, seu illud 65“FTomo enim esse incipit per genera- 
quod dicitur nomine hominis, esse incipit, tionem Socratis qui generatus, est tamen 
cum universaliter omne generatum esse per esse Platonis prius generati” (ibid., 
incipiat, incipit tamen esse cum esset et op. 30). 
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that man begins to be in such a way that he had not in any way 
previously existed.*° Any individual of this kind began to be when 
he did not previously exist, because even though it be true that no 
individual man began to be after not yet existing, no individual of this 
kind begins to be unless another one had previously existed.” 


66Ibid.: “Sic etiam quamvis Socrate 
generato, homo esse incipiat, non est dicere 
quod sic incipiat quod penitus non prae- 
fuisset” (ibid.). 

67Cyius individuum quodlibet esse in- 
cepit cum non praefuisset, quia licet nullum 
sit individuum hominis quin esse inceperit 
cum non praefuisset, nullum tamen in- 
dividuum eius esse incepit quin aliud prae- 
fuisset” (ibid.). Although there is no. in- 
dividual man but that he has begun to 
exist when he had not existed previously, 
yet there is an individual before the in- 
dividual to infinity; it is thus that man 
does not begin to be when he had in no 
way existed before. “Sicut etiam, licet 
nullum sit hominis individuum quin esse 
inceperit, cum non praefuisset, quia tamen 
individuum ante individuum [est] in in- 
finitum, ideo homo esse non incipit cum 
penitus non praefuisset . . .” (ibid.). 

es | . immo exit et exivit in esse 
species humana per accidens, generatione 
individui ante individuum in infinitum, non 
in aliquo individuo determinato solum, cum 
penitus non praefuisset. Hoc autem non est 
eam exire in esse in aliquo individuo de- 
terminato solum et cum penitus non prae- 
fuisset” (ibid., p. 32). Cf. In Metaphys., 
III, 13, p. 119: the perpetual generation 
of individuals insures the permanence of 
species. 

®°TJnde mirandum est de sic argu- 
entibus, cum enim velint arguere speciem 
humanam incepisse per eius factionem, et 
mon sic per se factam, sed factione in- 
dividui, ut fatentur. Ad ostensionem suae 
intentionis, deberent ostendere non esse 
generatum individuum ante individuum in 
infnitum. Hoc autem non ostendunt, sed 
unum falsum supponunt, quod _ species 
humana non possit esse facta sempiterna 
Deo, nisi facta sit in aliquo individuo de- 
terminato et aeterno, sicut species caeli 
facta est aeterna; et cum in individuis 
hominis nullum aeternum inveniant, totam 
speciem incepisse, cum penitus non prae- 
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fuisset, demonstrasse putant” (De Aet. 
Mundi, I, ed. Dwyer, p. 32). 

7Cf,- A. Forest, La structure méta- 
physique du concret selon saint Thomas 
dAquin, (“tudes de philosophie médié- 
vale,” Vol. XIV [Paris: J. Vrin, 1931]) 
146-47. Essence is eternal and there can 
be no question of its creation. We are in 
the presence of a cycle of generation and 
corruption; the principles of being are 
matter and form, and not essence and 
existence. Cf. also p. 159. For Siger 
essence is real, not in the Platonic sense, 
but because it is always actualized in con- 
crete individuals. 

71, . si homo est non-ens, homo est 
non homo, eo quod ad negationem su- 
periorum sequitur negatio inferiorum. Latet 
autem contradictoria implicari, quando 
ponimus hominem esse non ens, eo quod 
aliqua sunt entia de quorum ratione non 
est ens simpliciter, sicut individua gen- 
erabilium et corruptibilium; et ideo ponere 
tale quid non esse ens, nihil implicat contra 
eorum rationem” (Quaestio utrum Haec 
Sit Vera: Homo Est Animal Nullo Homine 
Existente, ed. Mandonnet, p. 69). Cf. J. 
Paulus, Henri de Gand. Essai sur les tend- 
ances de sa métaphysique, (“Etudes de 
philosophie médiévale,” Vol. XXV [Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1938]) 109, n. 1. In the specific 
concept of man, there is necessarily in- 
cluded the concept of the existence of the 
human species. Cf. p. 109. To deny that 
man is an existing being is to implicitly 
deny that he is an animal or a man since 
these are the highest determinations of the 
idea of being. One cannot say that man 
is an animal when no man exists; this 
would transfer to man as such (human 
species) a contingency common to perish- 
able individuals. Thus, it is impossible for 
the human species to disappear entirely. 
Cf. also p. 272. In the existing individual, 
physical laws are mutable and contingent, 
but these are in the essential existence of 
species, 


The human species comes, and came, into being accidentally by 
the generation of individual before individual to infinity. This is 
not to say, however, that the human species comes into existence only 
in some determined individual and when it had not existed before.” 
Whence we should wonder about those who argue that the human 
species had begun through its being made and that it was not made 
essentially but rather by the making of the individual. To show their 
intention they ought to show that individual has not been generated be- 
fore individual to infinity. This, however, is not shown by those who 
hold that there is a beginning in species; but they propose one false 
theory, that the human species is not able to have been made eternal 
by God unless it had been created in some determined and eternal 
individual, just as the species of heaven was made eternal; and when 
they find no eternal being among human individuals, they think that 
they have demonstrated that the whole species began to exist when 
it had not been at all before.” 

Thus, according to Siger, the human species could not begin to 
be because it would have no reason for being unless it always existed.” 
The human species eternally exists in individuals; and the world 
of individuals must be eternal, since the species always exists in some 
individuals. For species, essence, forms of material things to exist at 
all, they must realize themselves in some matter; otherwise, they would 
not be species of material things. Species of this kind could not be 
except in individuals; their realization in individuals must always go 
on; and in this way the individuals eternally perpetuate the species 
through generation. The problem whether it is true that man is an 
animal when no man exists presupposes an impossible conclusion be- 
cause there are always men and humanity;” and in this sense the 
species is eternal and constantly actualized in a certain number of 
individuals. 

In the second part of the De Aeternitate Mundi, Siger discusses 
universals and refutes Platonic idealism, which holds that the universals 
pre-exist the individuals. The universal, because it is a universal, is 
not a substance and is different from any singular. If, therefore, the 
universal, in that it is universal, would be a substance, then it would 
be differing in substance from any of the singulars; and each singular 
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would be a substance in act, both singular and universal. Thus uni- 
versals would be distinct substances and separated from particulars; 
and it amounts to saying the same thing, according to Aristotle, that 
universals are substances and that they are separated from particulars.” 
If, therefore, “man” and “stone” are universals, they are universals 


72“Universale, secundum quod univer- 
sale, non est substantia, sicut vult Aristo- 
teles, VII Metaphysicae. Quod et sic patet. 
Universale, secundum quod universale, 
differt a singulari quolibet. Si igitur uni- 
versale, secundum quod universale, esset 
substantia, tunc esset in substantia differens 
a quolibet singularium, et utrumque esset 
substantia in actu et singulare et universale. 
Actus distinguit. Quare essent universalia 
substantiae distinctae et separatae a par- 
ticularibus; propter quod apud Aristotelem, 
idem fuit universalia esse substantias, et 
ipsa a particularibus esse separata” (De 
Aet. Mundi, II, ed. Dwyer, p. 34). 

73“Si igitur, hominem vel lapidem esse 
universalis non est nisi ipsa universaliter 
et abstracte ab individuali materia intelligi, 
non habent [esse] ista, homo et lapis, nisi 
in anima. Abstractus enim intellectus 
eorum non est in rebus; tunc ista, secun- 
dum quod universalia, sunt in anima” 
(ibid., p. 35). 

74Tt is not necessary that the universal 
exist in actuality before it may be known, 
because the universal in actuality is in- 
telligible in actuality. “Et est etiam at- 
tendendum, quod non est necesse ipsum 
universale in actu, prius quam intelligatur, 
eo quod universaliter in actu est intelligibile 
in actu” (ibid., p. 36). Cf. Quaestio utrum 
Haec Sit Vera: Homo Est Animal Nullo 
Homine Existente, ed. Mandonnet, p. 67. 
“Sed Albertus Coloniensis probabilius 
praedictis dictis. Dicit eam esse veram in 
suo libello De Intellectu et Intelligibili, 
scilicet quod, quia de aptitudine essentiae 
est ante materiam et compositum in- 
dividuum, patet quod nullo homine ex- 
istente particulari, adhuc haec est vera: 
homo est animal, et alia huiusmodi locu- 
tiones cuius intellectus est iste, quod quia 
ad essentiam humanam non_pertinet 
materia alicuius individui, nec aliquod in- 
dividuorum, cum homini contingat animal 
per suam essentiam per id quod ad eius es- 
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sentiam pertinet. Hinc est, quod sublatis 


individuis omnibus quae ad_ essentiam 
hominis non pertinent, quod adhuc debet 
esse verum, hominem esse animam.” 
™See De Aet. Mundi, II, ed. Dwyer, pp. 
37-38. That nature by which is caused the 
act of the intelligible and of the intellect 
which is the intellect in act is the active 
intellect and also the phantasm which 
naturally precede that act. “Sed huius 
solutio est quod natura illa unde causatur 
actus intelligibilis, et intellectivi qui est 
intellectus in actu, sunt intellectus agens 
et phantasma, quae naturaliter praecedunt 
illum actum. Quomodo autem ista duo 
concurrant ad causandum actum_intelli- 
gendi, requirendum est super IIIum de 
Anima.” The universal is not a universal 
before the concept and the act of under- 
standing, as at least that act is of the active 
intellect. “. . . universale non est uni- 
versale ante conceptum et actum intelli- 
gendi, saltem ut ille actus est agentis.” For 
the understanding of the thing which is in 
the possible intellect since it is possible as 
regards the subject belongs to the active 
intellect as efficient. “Nam intellectus rei 
qui est in possibili, cum sit possibilis sicut 
subiecti, est agentis ut efficientis.”” Thus the 
universal does not have formally that 
which is universal from the nature which 
causes the act of understanding. “Unde 
universale non habet formaliter quod sit 
universale a natura quae causat actum 
intelligendi.” The universal receives its 
universality from the actuality of the con- 
cept. “Immo, sicut prius dictum est, ille 
conceptus et actus est unde universale 
habet quod sit universale.” The universals, 
therefore, in that they are universals, are 
entirely in the mind. “Universalia, secun- 
dum quod universalia, sunt in anima tan- 
tum.” On this account they are not gen- 
erated by nature inasmuch as they are 
universals, neither essentially nor accident- 
ally, for the nature which is stated and 


only in the sense that they are known universally and abstractly from 
individual matter. These things do not exist thus in the nature of 
things, because if understood, those things, “man” and “stone,” do not 
have existence except in the mind. For the abstract comprehension of 
those things, because they are universals, are in the mind.” 

Siger also refutes Albert the Great, according to whom there is a 
certain priority in nature of the universal in relation to its presence in 
intelligence, the universal being according to him a causal role in 
the actuation of thought. Siger responds that this causality is super- 
fluous and that the operation of intelligence is sufficiently explained 
by the agent intellect and the phantasms.” 

Siger’s conclusion is that since prime matter is permanent and eternal, 
and since the species are successive, generative, and eternal, the world 
also must be eternal. For Siger, creation is eternal in all its degrees; 
the immediate effect of God is necessarily one and eternal, and cor- 
ruptible beings depend on God through the intermediary of incor- 
ruptibles. Siger does not seem to have conceived of the idea of a truly 
free Creator; the effects of God must be necessary and eternal to insure 
the divine immutability.” So, too, with species and the human species 

in particular. As an effect of God through intermediary causality, it 
is necessary that the human species be eternal and that it be eternally 
realized in a plurality of individuals which are perpetual and infinite 
in number, which individuals, in turn, account for the perpetual gen- 
eration of species. 


understood universally is in particular If one affirms or supposes that God can 
things and is generated accidentally. wish something that He has not made, one 
“Propter quod nec generantur a natura in introduces the possibility of change in the 
quantum universalia, nec per se nec per divine will and therefore in the divine 
accidens. Natura vero quae universaliter substance. (Siger argues against creation 
dicitur et intelligitur, in particularibus est, out of nothing since it suggests the be- 
et per accidens generatur.” ginning of the world in time, after nothing, 

78In III de Anima, II, ed. Steenberghen, and thus destroys the necessity of species. ) 
pp. 165-66. All new or temporal effects are Cf. also De Anima Intellectiva, V, ed. 
the result of a transformation, for if the Mandonnet, p. 160. “Falsum est animam 
First Cause produced a new effect, it intellectivam de sui natura esse nihil, quod 
would imply change in His will and action. per se est impossibile, per nihil aliud est 
Cf. In Phys., VIII, 7, ed. Delhaye, p. 203. possibile.” 
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Fourth German Congress of Philosophy, Stuttgart, 1954 
(Continued from page 222) 


teaches us a profound questioning, but it is not the only way to salvation. 
Existential thinking can lead to renouncing all philosophical thinking and 
to a lethal leap into “faith”; it can also lead to a sharper awareness of the 
fact that existential need drives to a more profound philosophy. But there 
is always a danger of the most extreme shrinking into subjectivity which 
loses all contact with the powers which condition existence, be they culture 
or still higher forces. Above all, existentialists should tell us what they 
mean by existence and existentialism. 

The other side of contemporary philosophizing, according to Spranger, 
is the rebuilding of philosophy. For many this means the return of the 
educated man to Christian faith and a close relation to theology. Necessary 
as this may be for the general public—and even though Spranger himself 
has worked in this direction—he thinks that his writings which have this 
orientation are to be considered “homilies” rather than philosophical writings. 
Many circles of evangelical theology condemn all philosophy and thereby 
run a great risk. In times of crisis philosophy is a necessity. Philosophy 
and theology are different, even though a personal union is not impossible. 
There is a philosophy of revelation but not a revealed philosophy. We must 
put together all the factors which influence human life. Man must never 
forget that he is faced, not with isolated individuals, but with a world; 
and so he must ask himself, Can this world rest in itself? For this total 
thinking many things are still lacking; let us recall merely the law of nations. 
And yet we must again take hold of the work, out of a real drive for know]- 
edge and with a conviction that philosophy has a role in the world which 
cannot be replaced and gives a service to the whole. 

Not all the papers of the congress fulfilled the demands of Spranger. Some 
indeed gave partial views and let something of the high ethos of philosophy 
slip. But in general the impression was that since the war a catharsis has 
been effected, that the useless elements of philosophy, the exaggerated, one- 
sided, and excessive positions, slowly but certainly have been abandoned. 
Irrationalism, positivism, outré idealism no longer find an echo. Thoughts 
are again spoken which lead to realism, to ontology, and even to metaphysics, 
provided that they are solidly developed and worked out of the modern 
problematic. All this rightly deserves support. 
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It is the obligation of any long-established tradition in philosophy 
to “keep abreast of the times,” as well as to preserve its heritage from 
the past. Indeed, open co-operation with the contemporary scene is as 
often a necessity as it is a freely-practiced virtue. An increasing portion 
of the Aristotelian tradition, it would appear from recent articles and 
books, is beginning to accept this view. The need for a critical re- 
evaluation of some of the complexities of Aristotelian thought appears 
now to be felt in many quarters; and, where there has been a serious 
re-examination of historical texts to this end, an equally significant need 
has often been satisfied in the rediscovery of old insights.. One aspect 
of such rediscovery and critical evaluation is the subject of this inquiry. 

We wish to call attention at once to the adjectival use of the proper 
name in the preceding paragraph, for the scope of this paper will be 
more inclusive than that of the texts of Aristotle alone. It is a central 
tenet of the thought of Aristotle, especially as it has passed through 
the elaborations of Aquinas and so reaches the contemporary scene, 
that we desire to examine. 


Our contention will be that in recent existential interpretations of 
the Aristotelian tradition a conspicuous deficiency may be noted in the 
tacit, unmodified acceptance of the usual doctrine of the categories. 
More specifically, we believe that a thoroughgoing and consistent 
existential interpretation of the Aristotelian notion of efficient causation 
involves consequences for the doctrine of the.categories which have 
yet to be drawn by its advocates.* 


The Modern Schoolman, xxx, March, 1955 9A3 


Although the dynamic, existential aspect of nature was noted by 
Aristotle, more fully developed by Aquinas, and is now re-emphasized 
in this same general tradition by such men as Gilson, none of these 
statements appears to be as thoroughgoing or as consistent as the 
principles of the analysis from which they spring would seem to de- 
mand. This deficiency is most evident in the exposition of the classical 
Aristotelian theory of efficient causation, to which Aquinas and the 
majority of contemporary Aristotelians adhere. Aristotle's concern 
with essence and form did much to handicap a clarification of the 
status of efficient causality. Although he recognized the distinction 
between essence and existence, the principal emphasis in his Meta- 
physics was upon the former rather than the latter. It is upon the basis 
of this emphasis that he is called an essentialist by some recent critics. 
We agree that the concept which Aristotle and his followers did not 
sufficiently develop in its metaphysical aspects, although the prereq- 
uisites for such a development lay openly before them, is that of 
tendency. Aristotle did not emphasize the vital role played by existence 
in reality and the role that essence plays in its union with existence. 
Essentialism cannot account for the dynamism of nature, and one 
manifestation of nature’s dynamism is efficient causation. It is the 
recognition of this fact, we hope to show, which should alter the 
traditional doctrine of the categories, in at least two of its instances, 
although this consequence seems to be generally overlooked or neg- 
lected. 

The problem of causation in Aristotelian thought is as complicated 
as it is vital. Few would deny this; in fact, there are some who would 
use this complexity as an a-priori argument against the theory itself. 
It is partially because of this complexity and the interrelatedness of the 
various parts of the Aristotelian system that many of the preliminary 
remarks of this paper must be left undeveloped. This procedure is 
necessary if we are to reach and adequately consider that aspect 
of causation which is most important for the issue at hand, but it will 
have an additional advantage in saving many readers the mental 
anguish of wondering why an “Introduction to Aristotle” should be 


+The only anticipation of our point in 
print, of which we are aware, is the pass- 
ing reference made to it by Professor John 
Wild in “Tendency: the Ontological 
Ground of Ethics,” Journal of Philosophy, 
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July 3, 1952, p. 472. Wild, however, does 
not there develop the implications of this 
view as they are related to, and limit, the 
usual exposition of the doctrine of efficient 
causation. 


submitted to a contemporary journal. There is a limit, however, to 
the amount of perhaps familiar material which can be assumed if our 
final criticism is to be clear. Therefore we shall proceed by first in- 
dicating, as briefly as possible, the specific interpretations and dis- 
tinctions which our criticism presupposes; then we shall turn to the 
proper development of our thesis; and finally we shall offer a sum- 
mation of our principal contentions. 

Proceeding to the basic distinctions and interpretations which con- 
stitute our point of departure, it may be recalled that metaphysics or 
ontology has most properly been described, from the time of Aristotle 
on, not as the science of being, but as the science of being qua being. 
As is well known, this means that being is not to be studied in meta- 
physics just as it is found in a given specific or particular manifestation. 
But as soon as the concept of being is considered in the desired uni- 
versal sense, an ambiguity in its usage is apparent: it is sometimes 
used as a participle to indicate the being which a thing has, and it is 
sometimes used as a noun to indicate what the nature of the thing is 
which has being in the former sense. The participial usage relates to 
the act in virtue of which we refer to a thing as existing, while the 
noun usage refers to the essence of the thing so existing. Here are the 
traditional concepts of essence and existence, or res and ens. 

The point which cannot be overstressed here is the relation which 
exists between these two principles for the Aristotelian tradition. Es- 
sence and existence are so intimate that neither is found without the 
other. Each is only “in” the other and is necessarily related to the 
other, but this is not a case of juxtaposition where one thing is added 
to another. Something of the lack of precision, or at least the lack of 
distinctness, which characterizes all genuine metaphysical thought 
in this school will now be apparent, for being, as the subject matter 
of metaphysics, must be considered in both of these aspects. The 
phrase “being qua being” may thus be reinterpreted as “essence qua 
existential act”; that is, essence as it is existentially actuated. Being 
cannot be understood in a simple concept. 

An additional lack of precision is also inevitable where being as 
such is studied, because being, in one sense, includes everything; it is 
adequate in extent to the whole universe and so it excludes or abstracts 
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nothing. On the other hand, since it refers to everything, it does not 
refer to one thing more than another. Here is its “confused” aspect; 
its very inclusiveness requires that it be nonvocal about the differences 
which are implicitly contained within it. The concept of being de- 
mands that differences be contained within it; but at the same time it 
cannot allow diversity to reach the point of complete equivocation, 
if it is to be instructive. A compromise between these two alternatives 
has been offered in the much-discussed claim that the concept of 
being is an analogous one. 

The reference here, of course, is to the classical doctrine of the 
analogy of being. This doctrine gives conclusive evidence of the basic 
existential insight of the Aristotelian metaphysics and, as such, must 
be carefully distinguished from the “reasoning from (or by) analogy” 
about which contemporary inductive logic speaks. Analogical predica- 
tion, as it will concern us, is that predication which is too imperfect 
and confused to be called univocal’ but which nevertheless is not ac- 
cidental and arbitrary, as equivocal predication is. It is said to arise 
from an “imperfect abstraction”; that is, one which cannot completely 
abstract from the individuating characteristics of the objects con- 
sidered. As such, analogical predication deals only with similarities, 
not identities, and these are usually expressed in a quasi-mathematical 
fashion. Thus two terms and their relation, considered as a complex 
whole, are said to be similar to two other terms and their relation, 
considered as another complex whole; the essence of John is to his 
existence as the essence of Fido is to his existence; A:B::C:D.* The 
existence of no thing is exactly the same as the existence of any other 
thing. 

Essence and existence, it must be further noted, are correlatives; 
neither is found without the other. Each pervades the other com- 
pletely; each involves the other; and each contributes something 
positive to existing individuals. Essence is the more intelligible aspect 
of being and so places a thing within a definite species; existence has 
traditionally been considered as placing a thing “outside of nothing- 
ness” or allowing it “to stand outside of its causes.” Each determina- 
tion is only an aspect of an existing substance which is distinguishable 


The “highest” or most universal con- ®This has traditionally been called the 
cepts of a univocal nature for this tradition analogy of proper proportionality. 
are the ten categories. *Aristotle Analytica Posteriora ii. 1. 
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to the intellect. Essence and existence are not themselves existing 
things; they are the principles by means of which existing things are 
constituted, by means of which the most general traits of our experi- 
ence can be characterized. 

Granting that we can never experience essence without existence or 
vice versa and that each is only with, and because of, the other, it has 
been pointed out, nevertheless, that a priority of some type must be 
allowed for existence if the Aristotelian position can refer to anything 
within its own analysis which can successfully overcome the attacks 
of essentialism that have been directed against it. It is the dynamism 
of nature which has presented the most difficult and persisting prob- 
lems to philosophy and which has best escaped a satisfactory phil- 
osophical analysis. No better source can be found for such dynamism 
in this tradition than the priority of the existential act over its essential 
characterizations. The proper metaphysical order of things in a phi- 
losophy which seriously maintains the priority of the whether a thing 
is over the what or why it is,* is to recognize that existence must, in 
some sense, ontologically precede essence. Primarily there is an act 
of existence; but as this act is an individual or particular act, it involves 
a certain nature or characterization, which is its counterpart and its 
essence. The essence can be said to characterize and limit the existen- 
tial act; but, as limiting it, it determines the direction in which the 
existential act will exercise itself rather than stifles it and altogether 
isolates it from other existential acts. 

Approaching more closely to our primary concern, it may be re- 
marked that the concept of causation, broadly taken, is an attempt to 
account for the order which is observed in the changing world around 
us. Changes and events do not just happen; they seem to happen only 
when they stand in a certain relation to other changes or events. Where 
such relations are thought to be based on a real efficacy between the 
things related, the causal nexus is said to be present. This characteriza- 
tion applies particularly to the Aristotelian notion of efficient causation; 
but, as is well known, this tradition does not limit the concept of 
causation to this one mode. 

Nor does this tradition include causation in the univocal aspects of 
reality, which are said to be summarized in the ten categories. Causa- 
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tion is not defined in relation to the categories or to phenomena. It is 
defined only in relation to being: it is a positive source or beginning of 
being. As such, causation may be considered a mode of being which 
transcends univocal predication. Causality is held to be a truly on- 
tological distinction because it is a mode in which being is present; it 
is a realization of being where it was previously lacking or where it 
otherwise need not be. 

There is a significant sense in which the efficient cause has been 
called the “first genus” of the four causes of Aristotle. Certainly the 
efficient and formal cause represent different modes of causation. 
Neither implies the other in the sense that one can be deduced from the 
other; but they, as essence and existence, are never found apart. The 
reason for this is that, in a vital sense, formal causality is indicative 
of essence and efficient causality is indicative of existence: the former 
is ultimately responsible for the structure and the latter is ultimately 
responsible for the existence of a being. 

The efficient cause is defined by Aristotle as “that from which the 
change or the resting from change first begins . . . in general the 
maker is a cause of the thing made and the change-producing of the 
changing.”* An efficient cause is thus the external principle from which 
change or rest begins. As actually operating, such causes “exist and 
cease to exist simultaneously with their effect; for example, this healing 
person with this being-healed person and that house-building man 
with that being-built house . . .”* Thus it is seen that temporal suc- 
cession is not the essence of efficient causality for the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion as it was for Hume. 

So much can be said without difficulty; but when efficient causation 
is described in its positive or contributive function, only paradoxes 
seem to result. First of all, it is clear that the efficient cause is re- 
sponsible for the existence of things. It is the cause of things as they 
are, not as they are such and such. However, as the efficient cause is 
said to be the positive source of change, it has been described as some- 


5Metaphysics 4. 1. 1013a29. 

®Physics ii. 3. 195b17. 

"It has been pointed out that the at- 
tempt to account for the connective or 
relative aspect of causality by an appeal to 
atomistic sensations alone would be “like 
supposing that a bridge across a river 
ought not to leave the bank, or like asking 
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one to confine his scrutiny solely to the 
bricks comprising a brick wall and then 
locate the cement” (George P. Adams, 
“The Nature and Validity of the Causal 
Principle,” Causality [Univ. of California 
Press], p. 218). 

®Aristotle Metaphysics ©. 6. 1048a26 ff. 

*Tbid., 8. 1049b24. 


how “penetrating” or “flowing over” or “spilling into” the very being 
of the thing changed. These descriptive terms are spatial and physical 
_ in origin; but as they are here used to adumbrate a metaphysical point, 
| _ the Aristotelian tradition has consistently warned that they are not to 
be taken in a spatial or physical sense. The possibility and propriety 
of such a procedure must obviously stand or fall with the ability of the 
mind to be significantly cognizant of reality in an abstraction which 
comes from sense data but which cannot itself be sensually repre- 
sented.” If concepts or ideas are not allowed to have this nature, no 
partisan of the present position can avoid the charge of nonsense. 

A more adequate conceptual elaboration is desired and needed for 
this causal situation, however, and for this purpose the concepts of 
actuality and potentiality have traditionally been employed. Actuality 
and potentiality can serve this purpose only because they are basic, 
intuitive, analogical concepts. They are the basis for an attempt to 
render efficient causality intelligible, and so it is held that they must 
be metaphysically prior to the concept of causation. This metaphysical 
priority derives from the fact that potentiality and actuality must first 
analogically and intuitively* be acquired and applied as indicative of 
that most fundamental relation between essence and existence before 
they can “properly” be employed to “make intelligible” the relation 
of cause and effect. 

Viewed in this light, causation is not a bestowal of an existent entity 
upon another existent entity but the production of a new formal ac- 
tuality that previously was only potentially in the effect. An accident 
of one substance is not divided up and then passed to another sub- 
stance in causation; rather, the unimaginable situation is that the 
actuality of one being is said to actualize the potentiality of another 
being. “For from the potentially existing the actually existing is always 
produced by an actually existing thing .. . there is always a first 
mover, and the mover already exists actually.” 

Employing the terms “actuality” and “potentiality” has definitely 
lifted the present discussion above the level of sense data; for their 
primary, metaphysical significance is that of indicating the relation of 
existence to essence, which distinction penetrates beneath the level 
of sensation. But even actuality and potentiality cannot explicitly de- 
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fine the peculiar efficacy of the efficient cause. As there are no terms 
more basic than these with which to describe the causal situation, and 
since even when they are used the new actuality of the effect is said 
to be produced by the cause, the only conclusion which we can draw 
is that the efficacy of the efficient cause cannot be made conceptually 
explicit. As soon as the word “production” is used in a statement, the 
crux of the problem has been assumed. 

While the Aristotelian tradition must admit the difficulty just men- 
tioned in making clear the exact manner of efficient causation, it never- 
theless tenaciously clings to the necessity of the concept itself. This 
must be the case because it views the need for efficient causality as a 
consequence of the inviolable principles of contradiction and sufficient 
reason. All that such metaphysical explanation can do here is to say 
that difficulties which spring from our manner of knowing reality can- 
not legislate to that reality itself. Because of the basic orientation of 
our intellect toward being, it is said that individual things must be able 
to efficaciously influence each other, just as it is said that existing things 
must have an essence. However, there is no more compulsion to say 
that man must be able to penetrate to the internal structure of this 
process than there is to say that he must be able to penetrate to an 
internal knowledge of the essence of natural objects. This conclusion 
is not one that is satisfying to man’s thirst for distinct and univocal 
ideas; but it is not an anomalous conclusion when it is viewed within 
the entire metaphysical formulation of reality that we are now examin- 
ing. 

The basic core of existence is overlooked when we are seeking 
conceptually clear knowledge, for this is not of the order of forms 
which allow intellectual abstraction. Existence is an act which is best 
expressed in a judgment, not in a concept. It is the ultimate source of 
everything; and even though there is no existence without essence, the 
question of the existence of a thing must precede the question of the 
mode in which it exists. 

The act of existence is the fundamental aspect of being. This act 


+°The example which we have given is of which we speak manifests itself through 
that of an inanimate object, one in which, _ the exercise of free will. Here the situation, 
as Aristotle would say, the formal and final and any consequent analysis of it, must be- 
causes coincide. Where rational being is come more complex; but that is not to say 
concerned, and the formal and final causes _ that it must be in any way inconsistent. 
do not coincide, the existential tendency 
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is a constant and ceaseless flow which escapes abstract representation. 
It is dynamic and changing in nature, and, as such, it is the source of 
all the dynamism in the world. This basic act, when it is viewed with 
the restrictions of form or essence, reveals itself as a tendency to one 
thing rather than to another; this tendency is the basis for efficient 
causation. The Aristotelian tradition has laid itself open to the charge 
of essentialism just insofar as it has failed to emphasize this point. 
It has failed satisfactorily to justify the notion of efficient causation 
because it has been too much concerned with the more static aspects of 
being—essence, form, and substance. The emphasis which Aristotle 
gives to substance in his Metaphysics tends to completely overshadow 
the insight he evidenced in the Posterior Analytics concerning the rela- 
tion of essence to existence. Tendency is the way that essence and 
existence manifest their union; it is a metaphysical notion which arises 
from the fundamental analysis of the nature of being. Failure to recog- 
nize or stress this point has been one of the greatest defects in the 
Aristotelian tradition. This failure, it is now being realized, has also 
removed the proper context within which efficient causation must be 
considered. 

Essence or form is merely a limitation of the mode in which existence 
acts; hence the presence of form does not require a complete staticism. 
Existence, for example, may manifest the essence of paper; but this 
does not mean that it thereby lacks tendency or is precluded from 
further change. It only means that there is a determinate way in which 
such change must occur. Existence cannot be statically represented 
because its very nature is not to be static or quiescent but to tend to- 
ward, or to relate itself to, another. The way in which it relates itself 
to others is what we call efficient causation.” 

Efficient causation is not made intrinsically intelligible by poetic 
descriptions, nor is it explained by saying that it belongs to the order 
of existence rather than that of essence. All that the Aristotelian meta- 
physical position can do is make the conceptual deficiency of efficient 
causality less shocking by showing that it is founded upon the principle 
of existence, which is an intellectually discoverable and undeniable 
aspect of being or reality. Then it can at least say that the lack of 
precision about efficient causation is not surprising, for, by its nature, 
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it is grounded in our lack of conceptual precision about existence. 

After it has been admitted that the nature of efficient causation can- 
not explicitly be evidenced by conceptual knowledge, an analysis can 
still be made, on the basis of the fact of its existence, which indicates 
some consequences of its presence. These consequences are usually 
presented as if they were completely explicative of the causal nexus in 
question, but our examination shows this not to be the case. First of 
all, it is evident that the efficient cause does not cause by its entity 
alone. The effect of the efficient cause is distinct from it; thus it needs 
something over and above its entity which will enable it to have this 
transcendent function. Action (actio) is the term applied to this 
transcendent causality. This action is called the second act of an 
efficient cause to distinguish it from the actuality of the cause that 
does not transcend its being and which, accordingly, is known as the 
first act of the cause. An “adequate” cause is one viewed as in its 
second act. Passion (passio) is the term applied to the effect as it 
depends on the agent; it designates the “that by which” (id quo) 
the effect receives the action of the agent—as the effect is actually being 
received. Action and passion are not two separate things, however; 
they are really but two aspects of one change. As Aristotle said, cause 
and effect are a single process described in different ways.” The 
change of which action and passion are the two aspects is said to be 
formally in the effect, for it is in the subject acted upon that the potency 
is being actualized. So it is that action must essentially tend towards 
another. 


The action and passion referred to here are two of the ten categories 
listed by Aristotle. As categories, they take their place among the 
highest genera that we can discover and, consequently, are the basis 
of univocal predication. Assent to this view is general in the Aris- 
totelian tradition; but it seems to us that it can be so only at the expense 
of repudiating the preceding analysis or of not carrying it to its logical 
and ultimate conclusion. The efficient cause is said to bestow existence; 
it is a manifestation of the principle of existence which is necessarily 
involved in every being. With this background, consistency would 


4Cf. John of St. Thomas, Cursus Philo- passion must be subject to analogical predi- 
sophicus, II, 263a34 ff. cation in the same sense that action is. 

42Cf. Aristotle Physics iii. 3. 202a12 ff. 14Aristotle Physics iii. 2. 202a9. 

12]f our criticism is legitimate, of course, 
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seem to require that the peculiar characterizations of existence should 
also be applied to it. It would appear that just as existence was found 
to be analogical in nature, so efficient causality must be analogical in 
nature. Efficient causality is not a univocal concept. As the existence 
of one thing is not the same as that of any other thing, so the causal 
efficacy of one thing is not exactly the same as that of any other thing; 
but as the existence of one thing is proportionally similar to that of 
another, so the efficient causality of one thing is proportionally similar 
to that of another. This conclusion is the logical outcome of the in- 
timate way in which causal efficacy is related to a thing’s existence. 
Indeed, the causal efficacy of a thing has been said to be one of the 
best indications that we have for determining the degree of a thing’s 
actuality. This being the case, it seems strange that the Aristotelian 
tradition would view efficient causation in such an external manner as 
to deny that the analogical nature of existence applies to it.” 

A possible suggestion as to why action and passion are not considered 
analogical in nature may be found in the fact that essence and existence 
are correlatives. As they are always involved together in the real 
world, there is a tendency to confuse the formal aspect with the 
existential one. In one sense, the effect of efficient causation is a form; 
this is what the efficient cause actualizes in its subject; and Aristotle 
himself called attention to the fact that “the mover or agent will always 
be the vehicle of a form.”** Forms are the basis of univocal predica- 
tion; and if the intimate and individual manner in which they are 
actualized is overlooked in favor of the form actualized, univocity is 
all there is to be found. This is an error which is founded upon the 
essentialistic tendency that we have previously noted. 

In conclusion, it can characteristically be said of that aspect of the 
Aristotelian tradition with which we are concerned that the need for, 
and existence of, causation can be shown if the proper intellectual 
criteria—that is, those which will allow the establishment of meta- 
physics as an empirical and meaningful discipline—are acknowledged. 
After this much has been established, however, it is our contention that 
the claims of metaphysical explanation must be of a more moderate 
nature than they are usually pictured. It follows without difficulty 
that, upon the Aristotelian view, causation cannot be pictured as one 
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object giving some thing to another object. Only things can be 
imagined or sensed, but the positive contribution of a cause to its 
effect is not of this nature. 

In summary fashion, it may further be said that the proper terms for 
characterizing the causal process, according to the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion, are actuality and potentiality. These terms, it is maintained, are 
metaphysically prior to those of cause and effect and so can properly 
be said to elucidate the latter; but for this very reason they do not 
give the distinct knowledge that we desire. They provide distinctly 
metaphysical terms with which to describe what must be said to 
happen in the causal process, and so they seek to avoid the contradic- 
tions which develop at the level of sense and imagination; but they 
cannot make how efficient causation takes place conceptually explicit. 
A cause is said to produce a new actuality in the effect by “reducing” 
a potentiality to actuality; but it is impossible to obtain a complete and 
distinct conceptual knowledge of this production by employing atom- 
istic—or any essentialistic—categories. 

The central, basic core of being is existence; and the act of existence 
is one of change, mutation, and dynamism. Existence, however, is 
never found without essence: essence is its mode or manner of acting. 
As existence is viewed under the direction of its essence, it is a tendency 
to one thing rather than to another. Isolation and limitation are the 
products of essence, but the isolation of things can be partially over- 
come as existence permeates essence and reveals itself in tendency. 
This is the metaphysical recognition of what logic now recognizes as 


15Any attempt to avoid our criticism by 
pointing to a difference between acting and 
action and between suffering and passion 
does not seem satisfactory to us. As a 
matter of fact, the insufficiency of such an 


diate correspondence to the extramental 
reality intended and are accordingly ad- 
mitted to be analogous in nature, but they 
are not categorical predicates. 

It is precisely the lack of correspondence 


attempt is an important aspect of the point 
which we are attempting to make. In 
such a proposed solution, action and 
passion are held to be “formalizations of 
reality”; they are said to be univocal, 
formalized, essentialistic conceptions of the 
participial forms, acting and suffering. But 
insofar as these essentialistic concepts re- 
semble static forms, they do not correspond 
to the real, basic datum; that is, dynamic 
acting and suffering. The participial forms, 
acting and suffering, have a more imme- 
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between the (on this view) acknowledged 
analogous nature of acting and the univocal 
nature of action—when there is only one 
proper object intended—to which we wish 
to call attention. To the extent that action 
and passion are considered univocal in 
their conceptualistic representation, to that 
extent their conceptualistic representation 
is misleading. Action and passion seem to 
have too close an association with the 
existence of a thing to admit of any proper 
univocal representation. 


“dispositional predicates.” To say that a thing has a certain disposition 
is to say that its act of existence must manifest itself in one way rather 
than in another. 

We believe that a recognition and development of the concept of 
tendency will not make the manner of efficient causation conceptually 
precise, but it will relegate the problem to the order of existence rather 
than to that of essence. This is where it should be in an existential 
metaphysics, for it is the efficient cause which is concerned with 
existence. Once it is relegated to this order, its conceptual difficulties 
will at least not seem anomalous or surprising, for existence itself is 
discovered not to allow the type of conceptual nicety that we desire. 
Despite the fact that it cannot be perfectly conceptualized, existence 
and its manifestation in efficient causation must be granted a central 
role in reality, for its presence can be established by a fundamental 
analysis of experience. The difficulties of our manner of knowing are 
not held to affect the nature of the thing known. 

The final consequence of an emphasis on essence and form, rather 
than on existence, has been that the Aristotelian tradition as a whole 
has classified action and passion as two of the univocal categories. 
It is here that we find the classical exposition of the doctrine of efficient 
causation most deficient, and it is here that much contemporary ex- 
position does not seem to go as far as its existential emphasis demands. 

Action is said to be the mode of causation of an efficient cause; it 
is the causality an efficient cause exercises. Passion is the correspond- 
ing receptivity of the effect. These two concepts have always been 
included in the list of highest genera. If the foregoing analysis of 
tendency and its relation to the act of existence is correct, however, 
tendency and its manifestation in efficient causation must have the 
same characteristics as those of existence. Tendency and the action of 
efficient causation are manifestations of being which cannot be con- 
tained in a univocal genus or category. Passion, it appears, must be 
accorded like treatment inasmuch as it is the correlative notion of 
action and insofar as it is properly identified with the existential 
and dynamic aspect of being. This means that action and passion must 
be analogical in nature, not univocal.** Just as the existence of one 
thing is not the same as that of another thing, so the tendencies and 
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efficient causation of one thing are not exactly the same as those of any 
other thing. Complete disparity is not found here, however, for as 
the existence of different essences stands in a similar relation to these 
essences, so the action directed by different essences stands in a similar 
relation to these essences. 

The results of different causal actions may be the actualization of 
a univocal form, but the form actualized is not the same as the manner 
in which it is actualized. Aristotle said that the agent is always the 
vehicle of some form. It seems to be a continuing essentialistic concern 
for the form, rather than the existential vehicle which carries it, that 
allows the Aristotelian tradition still to classify the action and passion 
of efficient causation as categories. 
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THE CAUSAL PROPOSITION— 
PRINCIPLE OR CONCLUSION? 


The first part of this article was published 
in THe Mopvern ScHOoLMAN, January, 1955, pp. 159-71. 


-VI The Argument from Participation 


This is the way, however, which St. Thomas Aquinas, in an article 
often quoted throughout the present controversy, as well as in in- 
numerable other places, might seem to indicate for the solution of the 
problem.” It is the way, moreover, that has been followed during the 
last twenty years by the most prominent among those who seek to 
base their efforts on the text of St. Thomas. It consists in developing 
the argument from the notion of participated being, in accordance with 
the much cited text: 

. although the relation to a cause does not enter the definition 
of a being which is caused, nevertheless it follows from what 
pertains to its notion [ratio]; for from the fact that by participa- 
tion something is being, it follows that it is caused by another. 
Hence such a being cannot be, unless it be caused, just as man 
cannot be, unless he be a risible thing.” 

This should mean that “caused being” follows in formal sequence upon 
“participated being,” just as “risible” follows upon “man,” so that a 
being cannot be understood as participated without thereby being un- 
derstood as caused. 


VII Difficulties in Justifying the Principle of Causality by the Doc- 
trine of Participation 


But in this case can the causal proposition any longer be considered 
a “principle” in the epistemological signification of this word? Second- 
ly, how is the doctrine of participation itself to be established? 

The earlier Neo-Scholastics, in accordance with the Leibnizian back- 
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ground in which they approached the question, meant the causal prop- 
osition to be a “principle” in the sense that it could not be established 
by a strictly demonstrative process.” But in the argument based on 
participation does not “participated being” function as a true middle 
term? How could the notion of “participated,” any more than that 


27§T, I, q. 44, a. 1. Elsewhere, for 
example: “Omne autem participans aliquid 
accipit id quod participat ab eo a quo 
participat, et quantum ad hoc, id a quo 
participat est causa ipsius . . .” (De Sub. 
Sep., cap. 3; ed. J. Perrier [Paris: Léthiel- 
leux, 1949], No. 15). A long list of the 
principal texts and typical formulae in 
which St. Thomas makes “caused” follow 
from “participated” being may be found 
in C. Fabro, Rivista di Filosofia Neosco- 
lastica, xxvim (1936), 132-33. 

38“Dicendum, quod licet habitudo ad 
causam non intret definitionem entis quod 
est causatum, tamen sequitur ad ea qua 
sunt de eius ratione; quia ex hoc quod 
aliquid per participationem est ens, se- 
quitur quod sit causatum ab alio. Unde 
huiusmodi ens non potest esse, quin sit 
causatum: sicut nec homo, quin sit risibile 

ecw (tSte las 44.0a, 1 ad ly): 

Cf.: “Ammesso il postulato della possi- 
bilita reale dell’essere partecipato, il prin- 
cipio: ‘ex hoc quod aliquid non est per 
se, est per aliud’ ... va _ riconosciuto 
come valido, necessario, ed universale: da 
questo segue immediatamente ed é fondata 
anche quello di causalita” (C. Fabro, 
Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, xxvm 
[1936], 140). “Grace 4 Vidée de par- 
ticipation qu’il enveloppe nécessairement, 
il est impossible de identifier et de ne 
pas s’appercevoir qu'il se référe 4 un autre 
par lequel il est” (A. Marc, Dialectique de 
Vaffirmation [Paris: Desclée, 
438). “Par cette distinction nous at- 
tendions préparer la démonstration de la 
valeur absolu du principe de causalité, en 
Yappuyant sur les principes généraux de 
la participation” (L.-B. Geiger, La partici- 
pation dans la philosophie de S. Thomas 
d@Aquin [Paris: Vrin, 1942], p. 475). 
These general principles, Geiger notes, are 
taken from the order of formal causality, 
and so his demonstration claims to involve 
no begging of the question. “Cette péti- 
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1952], p.- 


tion de principe existerait, si per aliud 
avait nécessairement la signification propre 
a ordre de la cause efficiente. Si au con- 
traire on lui donne le sens général et 
surtout negatif de ce qui nest pas fondé 
sur essence d’un étre, on se meut dans 
le domaine de la cause formelle. Per aliud 
est synonyme de per accidens ou de per 
participationem” (ibid.). Does not this 
procedure indicate quite clearly a leap from 
the order of formal causality to that of 
efficient cause; that is, from the order of 
form to that of existence? 

The example of the proper accidents, as 
“risible” with regard to “man,” implies a 
connection so close that the one term can- 
not be understood to be without the other. 
“. . . tria sunt genera accidentium; quae- 
dam enim causantur ex principiis speciei, 
et dicuntur propria, sicut risibile homini 
. . . Sed species non potest intelligi sine 
accidentibus quae consequuntur principium 
speciei . . .” (St. Thomas, De An., a. 12 
ad 7). This may be seen in the case of the 
soul’s faculties: “Potentiae vero animae 
sunt accidentia sicut proprietates. Unde 
licet sine illis intelligatur quid est anima, 
non autem animam sine eis esse est pos- 
sibile neque intelligibile” (ibid.). 

39“Ma cid che importa notare é l’accordo 
di tutti nel punto veramente fondamentale 
della questione . . . Benché si separino in 
altri punti, e seguano processi assai diversi, 
tutti s’accordano nel dire che noi appren- 
diamo e non argumentiamo, che Yente che 
incommincia é effetto” (Vinati, 4e congrés 
international des catholiques, p. 658). 

“Physics “vin V. 24 b24- wii: 
256a2-3, Cf. ibid., 1. 242a15-19. Even in 
a self-movent, the movent part must in 
some way be other than that which is 
being moved (ibid., viii. 5. 257a27-b13). 

“1°Tn hac autem probatione sunt duae 
propositiones probandae: scilicet, quod 
omne motum movetur ab alio .. .” (CG, 
I, cap. 13; ed. Leonine, XIII, 30b5-7). 


of “caused,” be considered to be immediately evident in the notion of 
“contingent being,” as this latter notion is taken from the things of the 
sensible universe? It is a notion considerably different from that of 
“contingent,” and when used as a middle term it seems to make the 
process a strict demonstration. The causal proposition would become 
a conclusion from other premises instead of being epistemologically a 
first principle. 

There is some prima facie evidence, however, that the causal proposi- 
tion was regarded by St. Thomas Aquinas as the conclusion of a 
rigorous demonstration. In the Aristotelian treatises efficient causality 
had been strictly related to motion. The causal proposition in this 
tradition took the form “Whatever is being moved is being moved by 
something” or “by another,” the movent being in some way “other” 
than the thing that is being moved.“° In demonstrating the existence 
of God, St. Thomas requires that this proposition be proved.** One 


Cf.: “Primo quidem constituens et ratione 
et exemplis omne quod movetur ab alio 
moveri .. .” (De Sub. Sep., cap. 2; ed. 
Perrier, No. 8). 

The prima via (ST, I, q. 2, a. 3) is 
based upon the analysis of the motion in 
the sensible world into act and potency, 
which are seen as evidently different one 
from another. The reasoning in its es- 
sential lines is as follows: A thing that is 
being moved is being moved by something 
in act (“de potentia autem non potest 
aliquid reduci in actum, nisi per aliquod 
ens actu”); but this thing in act is some- 
thing other than the thing that is being 
moved (“impossibile est ergo quod... 
aliquid sit movens et motum”’); therefore 
the thing that is being moved is being 
moved by something other than itself. The 
minor premise is established by seeing in 
the mobile thing, through considering its 
different states, the distinction between act 
and potency. But the major premise is 
merely stated as a fact and illustrated with 
the usual example of fire and heat. Is it 
per se evident? Hardly. “ ‘Non passa cosa 
alcuna dalla potenza all’atto se non per 
qualche cosa gia in atto.’ . . . rivela essa 
immediatamente la dipendenza causale? 


Sembra di no: cosi come é enunziata nel 
soggetto si vede indicate piuttosto il fatto, 
sia pure un fatto metafisico, del passaggio; 
ma Tlulteriore esigenza sembra venga 
aggiunta per  ulteriori considerazioni” 
(C. Fabro, Rivista di Filosofia Neosco- 
lastica, xxvm1 [1936], 122-23). Does the 
regular example of participation—namely, 
fire and heat—indicate that the major 
premise, just as in the commentary on the 
Physics (cf. infra, n. 42), is being ac- 
cepted on the strength of the participation 
doctrine? Is participation required as a 
middle term to prove that premise? Cer- 
tainly the actuation of a potency is ex- 
plained elsewhere by St. Thomas as par- 
ticipation: “Omne quod est actu, vel est 
ipse actus, vel est potentia participans 
actum” (Quodl. III, a. 1); “. . . unum- 
quodque quod est in potentia et in actu, 
fit actu ex hoc quod participat actum 
superiorem” (ibid., XII, a. 5). Participa- 
tion, accordingly, has been seen as a prin- 
ciple of demonstration in the proof from 
motion: “Les preuves de lexistence de 
Dieu, celle qui prend son point de départ 
dans le mouvement comme celle qui s’ap- 
puie sur les degrés des étres, font appel 
a la participation. . . . La participation y 
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of the Aristotelian justifications of the proposition, moreover, is de- 
scribed by him as a propter quid demonstration” and as an argument 
which has induced a “conclusion.”** Propter quid demonstration is 
demonstration in the strictest sense of the word, demonstration from 
premises that are prior in the fullest logical and epistemological sense. 


intervient au titre de principe de dém- 
onstration” (L.-B. Geiger, La participation, 
p. 15. Cf. ibid., n. 2). 

If this be true, the texts (for example, 
« |. omne novum oportet quod habeat 
aliquam causam” [CG, III, cap. 89; ed. 
Leonine, XIV, 273b11-12]) in which St. 
Thomas makes the contingence of sensible 
things require that they be caused have to 
be interpreted as having their force from 
the participation of act by potency. “. . . 
omne quod de novo fit, ab aliquo innova- 
tore oportet sumere originem; cum nihil 
educat se de potentia in actum, vel de 
non esse in esse” (CG, I, cap. 13; ed. 
Leonine, XIII, 33b16-19). “. . . si esse 
incipiat, indiget aliquo quod sit ei causa 
essendi; nihil enim seipsum educit de 
potentia in actum, vel de non esse in esse” 
(Comp. Theol., cap. 7). Bersani observes 
that it is not the contingence but the recep- 
tion of act that establishes the thing as 
caused: “, . . patet, secundum Angelicum, 
mos non posse apprehendere effectum ut 
dependentem, nisi quatenus ipsum appre- 
hendimus ut terminum actionis, scil. motus. 
Non, ergo, ex hoc quod incipit, vel ex hoc 
quod est contingens: sed bene ex hoc quod 
patitur, seu recipit” (Divus Thomas 
[Piacenza], Ser. 3, 1 [1924], 160.) 

aac. . sed videtur dicendum quod non 
sit demonstratio quia, sed propter quid; 
continet enim causa quare impossibile est 
aliquod mobile movere seipsum” (In VII 
Phys., lect. 1, No. 6; in Opera Omnia, ed. 
Leonine, II, 323b). This “cause” is that 
there can be no primum mobile, on ac- 
count of the divisibility of everything 
mobile; and in virtue of the principle 
“quod est primum in quolibet genere est 
causa eorum quae sunt post” only the 
primary instance of mobile things could 
be the cause of motion to itself (ibid.). 
The conclusion here is restricted in Aristo- 
telian fashion to the cause of sensible 
motion. It is negative in form: no mobile 
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thing can move itself. Yet it is understood 
by St. Thomas as a positive proof of the 
proposition “omne quod movetur ab alio 
movetur” (ibid., No. 3, pp. 322-23). What 
St. Thomas quite apparently has in mind 
is the Aristotelian (Physics viii. 5. 
257b8-9; cf. ibid., iii. 1. 201b4-5) con- 
ception of motion as an imperfect act. 
Such an act would have to be caused, in 
accordance with the participation principle 
just cited, by perfect or primary act; just 
as divisible being cannot have a primary 
instance of divisible being but has to be 
caused by the primary instance of being. 
As far as cogency is concerned, therefore, 
the conclusion might just as easily have 
been worded that whatever is being moved 
is being moved primarily by something 
immobile. 

Here, as elsewhere, no proof of the 
participation principle itself is given. It is 
merely illustrated by the example of fire 
and heat. But in the structure of the argu- 
ment as a whole, St. Thomas expressly 
distinguishes the per se evident starting- 
point from what is concluded: “Et hoc 
accipit quasi per se notum. Ex hoc autem 
ulterius concludit . . . Hoc autem sup- 
posito, concludit . . . Et quod hoc se- 
quatur ex praemissis, sic probat” (In VII 
Phys., lect. 1, No. 3). 

48“Non requiritur ergo ad veritatem con- 
clusionis inductae . . .” (CG, I, cap. 18; 
ed. Leonine, XIII, 31a26-27). 

#4Tt is not a postulate nor a premiss, 
but a conclusion, and as such is reached by 
a certain procedure” (L. O. Wolf, “The 
Principle of Causality from the Meta- 
physical Point of View,” Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, vr [1930], 26). The “procedure” 
(ibid., pp. 26-28), however, does not differ 
from the ordinary Neo-Scholastic analytical 
reduction to the principle of contradiction. 

ase. . il n’y a point de pétition de 
principe dans la démonstration proposée” 


Besides, at today’s distance from the Leibnizian background of the 
earlier Neo-Scholastics, the causal proposition may be designated as 
the conclusion of a demonstration without giving the appearance of 
too much novelty. The proposition has, in fact, been referred to in 
orthodox circles as a conclusion in contradistinction to a premise“* and 
as a subject for demonstration.” The question in this regard is rather 
how strictly the notion of demonstration is intended. 

The second difficulty, on the other hand, appears to be much more 
baffling. Does St. Thomas anywhere justify the doctrine of participa- 
tion, except by saying that Plato and Aristotle are in agreement upon 
it and by pointing to the illustrations of fire and heat, light, or white- 
ness,‘* or to the general order of things?*’ Yet the doctrine of participa- 
tion is far from self-evident. It seems rather to be the result of a long 
philosophical study.“ St. Thomas is well aware, moreover, that the 


(L.-B. Geiger, La participation, p. 475; 
cf. text supra, n. 38). ; 

A. Little, in The Platonic Heritage of 
Thomism (Dublin: Golden Eagle Books, 
1951), pp. 152-68, expressly means his 
demonstration of the principle of causality 
to be “a proof propter quid” (p. 163). It 
is based on the doctrine that the possibility 
of contingent things is a reality prior to 
their actual existence. This possibility 
comprises (p. 166), besides noncontradic- 
tion, the element of existibility. “. . . the 
existibility of the possible is a reality veri- 
fied of the possible but not by the possible; 
for to be verified or real it must be made 
real by an actual existence, which the 
possible by definition lacks” (p. 165). To 
accept this reasoning, one would have to 
admit some reality in the essence or 
possible prior to its reception of existential 
act. For a critique of the argument, cf. 
review by J. Horgan, Philosophical Studies 
(Maynooth), II (1952), 91-92. Father 
Horgan himself maintains the principle of 
causation as both principle and conclusion: 
“Although the principle of causation is a 
first principle of knowledge and so not 
capable of direct proof, it is nevertheless 
capable of indirect proof through the prin- 
ciple of contradiction . . .” (“The Proof 


for the Existence of God,” Philosophical 
Studies, 1 [1951], 51). Yet in establish- 
ing the contradiction he makes the prin- 
ciple in its absolutely universal expression 
equivalent to the conclusion of the proof 
for the existence of God: “For the proof 
of the principle is the proof that the world 
is contradictory except as dependent on an 
Infinite First Cause” (ibid., p. 53; cf. same 
article in ibid., m [1952], 71). In this way 
it is “a conclusion rather than a prin- 
ciple .. .” (ibid., u, 66, n. 10). 

‘6K .g., In Lib. de Causis, lect. 3; ed. 
Mandonnet, Opuscula, I, 209. ST, I, a. 
44,a.1. De Sub. Sep., cap. 3; ed. Perrier, 
No. 15, ete. Cf. L.-B. Geiger, La participa- 
tion, pp. 16-19. 

47Adhuc, si quis ordinem rerum con- 
sideret semper inveniet id quod est maxime 
semper Ccausam eorum esse quae sunt post 
ipsum ...” (De Sub. Sep., cap. 7; ed. 
Perrier, No. 50). 

48“Ce qui fait le propre de la position 
de S. Thomas c’est que cette participation 
n’est jamais pour nous l’objet d’une in- 
tuition simple. Elle n’est pas le point de 
départ de la philosophie, elle en est le 
terme” (L.-B. Geiger, La participation, 
p. 451). 
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Aristotelian metaphysics involves the denial of the Platonic doctrine 
of participation.*® He uses the examples of the Platonic participation 
hypothetically, “If whiteness subsisted . . .”* The Aristotelian illus- 
trations of fire and heat would have to be used today just as hypothet- 
ically, “If fire were one of the four original elements of the things in 
the sub-lunar world.” Even in this case, moreover, fire cannot be a 
separate form, as would be required by the Platonic doctrine of 


49“Unde Aristoteles ostendens quod 
ideae ad nihil possunt sensibilibus utiles 
esse, destruit rationes Platonis de positione 
idearum” (In I Metaphys., lect. 15 
[Cathala No. 225]). “Relinquitur ergo, 
quod non oportet ponere aliquam speciem 
praeter singularia, quae sit causa speciei in 
generatis, ut Platonici ponebant” (In VII 
Metaphys., lect. 7 [Cathala No. 1435]). 

5°For example: ST, I, q. 44, a. 1; in 
Lib. de Causis, lect. 3. Cf: “... si 
calor esset calor per se existens .. .” (In 
I Metaphys., lect. 10 [Cathala No. 154]). 
“Unde si diaphaneitas esset forma separata 
per se subsistens . . .” (De An., a. 6 ad 
3). “. . . si esset aliqua lux separata 
eon (OUOALW1L,0a.03)) 

51Cf, texts from Quodl. III, a. 1, and 
XII, a. 5, supra, n. 41; and: “. . . cum 
. . . Sint participantes secundum Platonem, 
necesse est quod omnes sint compositae ex 
potentia et actu; quod etiam necesse est 
dicere secundum sententiam Aristotelis” 
(De Sub. Sep., cap. 3; ed. Perrier, No. 
16). 

52% is difficult to find a satisfactory 
definition of participation in St. Thomas. 
“Est autem participare, quasi partem 
capere; et ideo quando aliquid particu- 
lariter recipit id quod ad alterum pertinet 
universaliter, dicitur participare illud” (In 
de Hebd., cap. 3; ed. Mandonnet, Opus- 
cula, I, 172). On this Geiger comments: 
“S. Thomas y donne une définition gén- 
érale de la participation, la seule qui, 4 
notre connaissance, existe dans ses écrits” 
(La participation, p. 48). G. Isaye, in “La 
théorie de la mesure et lexistence d’un 
maximum selon S. Thomas,” (Archives de 
philosophie [Paris], xv [1940], 12), gives 
as a definition: “. . . participare nihil 
aliud est quam ab alio partialiter accipere” 
(In II de Caelo, lect. 18; ed. Leonine 
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No. 6). Cf. also: “Quod vero non totaliter 
est aliquid, habens aliquid aliud adjunctum,, 
proprie participare dicitur” (In I Metaph.,. 
lect. 10 [Cathala No. 154]). These texts 
signalize the opposition between the uni- 
versal and the particular, indicating the 
origin of the question in the problems of 
predication. The first two texts contain, 
but in a secondary way, the notion of 
reception as from a cause. 

58“TJnde secundum opinionem Platonis 
non erat aliquod accidens species separata, 
sed solum substantia: et tamen secundum 
rationem sumptum ex scientiis oportebat 
quod esset species etiam accidentium, ut 
dictum est” (In I Metaph., lect. 14, 
[Cathala No. 220]). 

54“Causa autem prima secundum Plat- 
onicos quidem est supra ens inquantum 
essentia bonitatis et unitatis, quae est causa 
prima, excedit etiam ipsum ens separatum, 
sicut supra dictum est: sed secundum rei 
veritatem causa prima est supra ens in- 
quantum est ipsum esse infinitum; ens 
autem dicitur id quod finite participat esse 
.. (In Lib. de Causis, lect. 6; ed. 
Mandonnet, Opuscula, I, 229-30). On the 
difference between the Aristotelian separate 
form and any sensible nature, cf. J. Owens, 
The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian 
Metaphysics (Toronto: Pontifical In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies, 1951), pp. 
291-92. On St. Thomas’s conception of 
the “Platonic” participation, cf. Geiger, La 
participation, pp. 85-120. 

5°Cf.: “Exemplum autem videtur per-- 
tinere ad causas formales, in quibus quanto. 
forma est universalior, tanto prior esse 
videtur” (In Lib. de Causis, lect. 1; ed. 
Mandonnet, Opuscula, I, 197). “Et si 
quidem ad genera causarum quaestio re- 
feratur, manifestum est quod habet veri-- 
tatem in quolibet genere causarum suo: 


participation. It is a form that can be only in designated matter. Yet 
St. Thomas quite blandly explains the Aristotelian doctrine of act and 
potency in the Platonic language of participation, and likewise the 
Platonic participation in terms of act and potency.” 

Besides, participation, both in its original Platonic (and Pythago- 
rean) setting, as well as when carried over into the Aristotelian act 
and potency, should be a doctrine of form. It means that all particular 
instances of a form are caused by that form considered in the fullness 
and universality of its perfection.’ So predication was explained. 
This doctrine is comparatively easy to understand in the realms of 
predication and of exemplar causality. But what justifies its transfer- 
ence to the order of efficient cause? For St. Thomas as well as for 
Aristotle the particular instances of a form are not caused efficiently 
by that form subsisting in its universality. No such universal could 
subsist for the exercise of that causality. In what is of its nature an 
accidental form, the separation would substantize the accident and to 
that extent destroy its very nature.” Likewise, no sensible substantial 
form can be separated from matter without destroying its nature. A 
form, when established as separate, appears as a form different in na- 
ture from any form in the sensible order. An Aristotelian act that has its 
being separately must be of a nature different from that of any act 
found in a potency. St. Thomas, accordingly, realizes full well that the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine of the participation of being places the first 
cause of being above (and so outside) the order of being. But con- 
trary to the norms of the Aristotelian critique, St. Thomas maintains 
that both types may be truly said to be—the first cause is infinite being, 
the particular type is finite being.“ The causality according to which 
the participation now takes place is primarily efficient causality.°° How 
can St. Thomas so completely transform the Greek doctrine of partici- 
pation by bringing it over to the order of efficient cause? Does he 


invenitur, unde et particularior est. Ipsa 
enim causa prima producit vel movet 
causam secundo agentem, et sic fiat ei 
causa ut agat. Inveniuntur pracdicta tria, 


modo. Et in causis quidem formalibus, 
exemplum inductum est. . . . Ostendit 
idem esse et in efficientibus causis. Mani- 
festum est enim quod quanto aliqua causa 


efficiens est prior, tanto ejus virtus ad 
plura extendit. Unde oportet ut proprius 
effectus ejus communior sit; causae vero 
secundae proprius effectus in paucioribus 


quae tacta sunt, primordialiter quidem 
in causis efficientibus, et ex hoc mani- 
festum est quod derivatur ad causas form- 
ales...” (ibid., pp. 198-99). 
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mean that to be is an act that does not come under the norms that 
apply to the participation of form? If so, how can the Thomistic doc- 
trine of participation be justified by a mere appeal to the Platonic and 
Aristotelian doctrines and examples? Is it not something radically new, 
based upon the Thomistic notion of efficient causality rather than on 
any Greek foundation? If this is the case, does not participation follow 
upon efficient causality, instead of efficient causality following upon 
participation? 

In point of fact, the article cited from the Summa Theologiae** seems 
to presuppose that the doctrine of participated being is ultimately 
based upon efficient causality. True, it reasons that God alone is essen- 
tially being, and so all other things participate being from God and are 
therefore caused by God. But for the proof that God is subsistent 
being, it refers back to a previous article’ which shows that if God is 
not His own being He would be being by participation and so would 
not be the primary being. The first way in which the argument is 
expressed in that article proceeds from the doctrine that God is the 
first efficient cause and so cannot be other than His being. The reason- 
ing is that anything which is outside the essence of a thing must be 
caused either by the principles of the essence or by something ex- 
trinsic; and “to be” cannot be caused by the principles of the essence. 


5eST, I, q. 44,.a. 1. 

57Primo quidem quia quidquid est in 
aliquo, quod est praeter essentiam ejus, 
oportet esse causatum vel a principiis es- 
sentiae, sicut accidentia propria conse- 
quentia speciem, ut risibile consequitur 
hominem, et causatur ex principiis essen- 
tialibus speciei; vel ab aliquo exteriori, 
sicut calor in aqua causatur ab igne. .. . 
Impossibile est autem, quod esse sit causa- 
tum tantum ex principiis essentialibus rei, 
quia nulla res sufficit, quod sit sibi causa 
essendi, si habeat esse causatum. Oportet 
ergo, quod illud, cujus esse est aliud ab 
essentia sua, habeat esse causatum ab alio; 
hoc autem non potest dici de Deo, quia 
Deum dicimus esse primam causam ef- 
ficientem” (cf. ST, I, q. 2, a. 3, secunda 
via. Similarly, with explicit reference back 
to the via of efficient causality, CG, I, cap. 
22; ed. Leonine, XIII, 68a48-b27). 
“Tertio quia sicut illud quod habet ignem, 
et non est ignis, est ignitum per participa- 
tionem; ita illud quod habet esse, et non 
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est esse, est ens per participationem. Deus 
autem est sua essentia ... si igitur non 
sit suum esse, erit esse per participationem 
et non per essentiam. Non ergo erit 
primum ens, quod absurdum est dicere” 
(ST, I, q. 2, a. 4). What the quarta via 
(ibid., a. 3) had proven was likewise a 
cause of being (causa esse) for all things. 
If the reasoning in both the first and third 
arguments of ST, I, q. 3, a. 4, is meant 
to be propter quid and if there can be only 
one such means to perfectly demonstrate 
any speculative conclusion (ST, I, q. 47, a. 
1 ad 3), then the basic reason in both ex- 
pressions of the demonstration is that all 
things except God have their being from 
another. 

What belongs to a thing in such a way 
as to be praeter essentiam is of course ac- 
cidental to that thing: “Quidquid est in 
aliquo praeter essentiam ejus, inest ei ac- 
cidentaliter” (Comp. Theol., cap. 66). 

58“Set uerum est dicere quod homo in 
quantum est homo non habet quod sit in 


Therefore the being (esse) of anything for which to be is other than 
its essence must be caused by another. 

This conclusion expresses the causal proposition. It is quite evidently 
taken for granted in the Thomistic demonstration that God exists as 
well as in the proof that God has no essence apart from His being. 
Even though the demonstration of God’s existence is based upon a 
particular order of causes and not on the causal proposition in its 
universality, nevertheless the universality and necessity of the proposi- 
tion emerge from that demonstration. But in any case, the proof is 
based upon efficient causality. Should not this mean, then, that the 
Thomistic participation is to be explained in terms of efficient causality? 
A thing has being by participation because it is caused efficiently and 
ultimately because it is so caused by essential being. How, then, can 
St. Thomas logically go on to say, in opposite sequence, that because 
a thing is being by participation it is caused by another? 


VIII The Reasoning of St. Thomas Aquinas 


In the compact articles of the Summa, no answer to these questions 
is immediately apparent. Nor is any effort made towards proving that 
to be is outside the essence of the thing. The argument merely takes 
for granted that to be is accidental, praeter essentiam. Nor is any 
attempt put forth to prove that since to be cannot be caused by the 
principles of the essence, it must be caused by something external. 
Merely an illustration is given, “As heat in water is caused by fire.” 
However, the force of the argument quite clearly lies in the fact that 
to be is outside the essence and what follows from the essence. The 
proof seems to be based upon the accidental relation of being to all 
essences other than the first efficient cause. 

The argument happens to be given in greater detail in the earlier 
De Ente et Essentia. There St. Thomas presents the same reasoning 
in the course of proving that there is potency in the separate Intelli- 
gences. He had first shown that the predicable nature of anything 
belonging to a genus abstracts from all the ways in which that nature 
is seen to be either in reality or in the mind, while at the same time 
it does not prescind from any of those ways in which it is able to be.® 
St. Thomas had established this after having shown that a genus 
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signifies indeterminately its species and a species indeterminately its 
singulars, and so without prescinding from any of them.” The doc- 
trine, accordingly, means that no nature can be conceived unless what 
is conceived has in some way being, either in reality or in the mind; 
for the nature does not prescind from the different ways in which it 
may be. But according to its absolute consideration, that nature ab- 
stracts from all its different ways of being. 

Is this doctrine immediately evident? Hardly. The notion of signi- 


hoe singulari uel in illo uel in anima. Ergo 
patet quod natura hominis absolute con- 
siderata abstrahit a quolibet esse, ita 
tamen quod non fiat precisio alicuius 
eorum” (De Ente, cap. 3; ed. Roland- 
Gosselin, p. 26, ll. 6-10). 

58Sic ergo genus significat indeter- 
minate totum id quod est in specie .. .” 
(tbid., cap. 2; p. 16, I. 1-2). “ . . sicut 
id quod est genus prout predicatur de 
specie implicabat in sua significatione, 
quamyis indistincte, totum quod deter- 
minate est in specie, ita eciam et id quod 
est species, secundum quod predicatur de 
indiuiduo, oportet quod significet totum 
illud quod est in indiuiduo essentialiter 
licet indistincte .. .” (ibid., p. 20, Il. 
14-19. Cf. De Ver., q. 21, a. 1). 

®°De Ente, cap. 3; p. 12,1. 5 - p. 14, 
1d. 

61“FHec autem natura habet duplex esse, 
unum in singularibus et aliud in anima 
... Et tamen ipsi naturae secundum 
primam considerationem suam, scilicet ab- 
solutam, nullum istorum esse debetur. 
Falsum enim est dicere quod essentia 
hominis, in quantum homo, habeat esse in 
hoc singulari; quia si esse in hoc singulari 
conueniret homini in quantum est homo, et 
numquam esset extra hoc singulare; simi- 
liter eciam si conueniret homini in quan- 
tum est homo non esse in hoc singulari, 
nunquam esset in eo” (ibid., p. 25, 1. 9 - 
Du265, 1.6). 

®2“Quicquid enim non est de intellectu 
essentie uel quiditatis hoc est adueniens 
extra et faciens compositionem cum es- 
sentia . . .” (ibid., cap. 4; p. 34, ll. 7-9). 
On adveniens as a term for “accident,” cf. 
Geiger’s vocabulary of participation: “. . . 
ab extrinsico adveniens, ou simplement 
adveniens, adjunctum ...TIl est 
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cer- 


tain . . . que ces derniéres sont comme 
VYébauche de Il’analyse systématique des 
relations entre un étre quelconque et ce 
qu’on lui rapporte per aliud. Ce qui est 
per aliud, a le prendre comme tel, est en 
effet nécessairement étranger a Vessence 
de l’étre 4 qui on I’attribue ou avec qui il 
est mis en relation” (La participation, p. 
459; cf. pp. 460-69). 

6s. . nulla essentia sine hiis que sunt 
partes essentie intelligi potest. Omnis 
autem essentia uel quiditas potest intelligi 
sine hoc quod aliquid intelligatur de esse 
suo; possum enim intelligere quid est homo 
uel fenix et tamen ignorare an esse habeat 
in rerum natura. Ergo patet quod esse est 
aliud ab essentia uel quiditate” (ibid., ll. 
9-15). Hence the esse cannot be an es- 
sential note. Cf.: “. . . aliquid partici- 
patur dupliciter. Uno modo quasi existens 
de substantia participantis, sicut genus 
participatur a specie. Hoc autem modo 
esse non participatur a creatura; id enim 
est de substantia rei quod cadit in ejus 
definition. Ens autem non ponitur in defini- 
tione creaturae, quia nec est genus nec 
differentia; unde participatur sicut aliquid 
non existens de essentia rei . . .” (Quod. 
TEVA). 

®*The new being which a nature acquires 
when it is known does not make it exist 
in itself but only in another; that is, in the 
knowing subject. “. . . nec tamen ens est 
in eo secundum esse naturale” (De Ver., 
q. 21, a. 1). This new being is the being 
of a cognitional species; that is, of an ac- 
cident which inheres in the cognitive 
faculty. “. . . secundum quod habet esse 
in hoc intellectu uel in illo est quedam 
species particularis” (De Ente, cap. 3; p. 
28, Il. 14-15). 


fying something without prescinding from something else that goes 
with it had first to be established by a comparison of the different 
significations which the term “body” may have. In the signification 
which does not prescind from further specific perfections, “body” is 
seen to be a predicable generic nature.” Then a predicable nature is 
compared with the different ways in which it is seen to be, in reality 
and in the mind; and it is seen to abstract from all these ways in its 
absolute consideration.” The conclusion is then drawn that the nature 
in its absolute consideration abstracts from every way in which it is 
able to be, without prescinding from any of those ways. The exam- 
ination of the nature just in itself, therefore, does not yield this con- 
clusion. The nature had first to be compared with the different ways 
in which it is seen to be and then with the notion of abstraction with- 
out precision, a notion obtained from that comparison and from the 
study of the relations of the genera and species and singulars. 

With this doctrine established, St. Thomas proceeds to show first that 
to be is accidental (adveniens extra) to the nature of things and 
secondly that it enters into composition with that nature.” He begins 
by noting that every essence or quiddity can be understood without 
any knowledge of its own being (esse); for one can understand what 
a man or a phoenix is and at the same time not know whether it has 
being (esse) in reality. Since no essence can be understood without 
knowledge of the essential parts, he draws the conclusion that for a 
things to be is other than its essence or quiddity.” 

This means that to know what a thing is, is to know its essential 
parts; namely, its genus and difference. These are taken respectively 
from its matter and form, though neither is the same as the matter or 
the form. In that knowledge is not included the knowledge of whether 
or not the thing has being in the real world. Such being in the real 
world is the being proper to the nature, esse swum. The being which 
the essence has in the mind while it is being considered is not taken 
into consideration. Apparently it is not looked upon as the being 
which pertains to the thing as its own. But to be in the way to which 
the thing by its nature is primarily adapted” is also not contained in 
the essence of that thing. 

The doctrine is established by the express consideration of only a 
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couple of natures, man and phoenix. It is now universalized, with one 
possible exception. That possible exception would be a thing whose 
very nature is to be. Such a being would be unique and primary. It 
could not be multiplied formally; for then it would no longer be sub- 


65“Nisi forte sit aliqua res cuius quiditas 
sit ipsum suum esse. Et hec res non potest 
esse nisi una et prima, quia impossibile est 
quod fiat plurificatio alicuius nisi per addi- 
tionem alicuius differentie; sicut multi- 
plicatur natura generis in species uel per 
hoc quod forma recipitur in diuersis 
materiis, sicut multiplicatur natura speciei 
in duersis indiuiduis, uel per hoc quod est 
unum absolutum et aliud in aliquo re- 
ceptum, sicut si esset quidam calor sep- 
aratus, esset aliud a calore non separato 
ex ipsa sua separatione” (De Ente, cap. 
4; p. 34, ll. 15-24). Cf. also ibid., ll. 
24-32, and Comp. Theol., cap. 15. Any 
formal determination would make the 
thing a habens esse; cf. “. . . quia tamen 
quaelibet forma est determinativa ipsius 
esse, nulla earum est ipsum esse, sed est 
habens esse” (In de Hebd., cap. 2; ed. 
Mandonnet, Opuscula, I, 176). 

66“Substantiarum uero quedam 
simplices et quedam composite, et in 
utrisque est essentia. Set in simplicibus 
ueriori et nobiliori modo secundum quod 
esse nobilius habent; sunt enim causa 
eorum que composita sunt, ad minus sub- 
stantia prima que Deus est” (De Ente, 
cap. 13'ps-55015 6i='p.-6551, 1). 

67“Omne autem quod conuenit alicui uel 
est causatum ex principiis nature sue, sicut 
risibile in homine, uel aduenit ab aliquo 
principio extrinsico sicut lumen in aere ex 
influentia solis. Non autem potest esse 
quod ipsum esse sit causatum ab ipsa forma 
uel quiditate rei, causatum dico sicut a 
causa efficiente, quia sic aliqua res esset 
causa suiipsius et aliqua res seipsum in 
esse produceret, quod est impossibile. Ergo 
oportet quod omnis talis res cuius esse est 
aliud quam natura sua habeat esse ab 
alio” (ibid., cap. 4; p. 35, Il. 3-11). This 
conclusion is later worded as: “. . . cum 
omnis res que non est esse tantum habeat 
causam sui esse, ut dictum est” (ibid., Il. 
15-16). Similarly in the Summa: “Oportet 
ergo, quod illud cuius esse est aliud ab 
essentia sua, habeat esse causatum ab alio 
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sunt 


oa uenner, (SEs LiaetSs.ar Ae Ct. alsouGGr. 
cap. 22; ed. Leonine, XIII, 68b1-23. The 
esse in this case quite evidently refers to 
actually exercised existence. It can, ac- 
cordingly, be the starting-point in the De 
Ente for the positive proof that God exists. 

68ST, I, q. 3, a. 4 (text supra, n. 57). 
Similarly, CG, I, cap. 22; ed. Leonine, 
XIII, 68b1-23. 

69“Patet ergo quod intelligencia est 
forma et esse et quod esse habet a primo 
ente quod est esse tantum, et hoc est 
causa prima que Deus est. Omne autem 
quod recipit aliquid ab aliquo est in 
potentia respectu illius, et hoc quod re- 
ceptum in eo est est [sic] actus eius” 
(De Ente, cap. 4; p. 35, Il. 16-21). 

7Tbid., p. 35, 1, 23 - p. 36, 1. 37. CE: 
“Et quia omne quod non habet aliquid 
a se, est possibile respectu illius; hujus- 
modi quidditas cum habeat esse ab alio, 
erit possibilis respectu illius esse . .. et 
ita in tali quidditate invenietur potentia 
et actus, secundum quod ipsa quidditas 
est possibilis, et esse suum est actus ejus. 
Et hoc modo intelligo in Angelis com- 
positionem potentiae et actus, et de “quo 
est’ et ‘quod est’? . . .” (In I Sent., d. 8, 
q. 5, a. 2, sol.; (cf. In II Sent., d. 3, q. 1, 
a. 1, sol.). “. . . omne quod non est suum 
esse oportet quod habeat esse receptum 
ab alio, quod est sibi causa essendi. Et ita, 
in se consideratum, est in potentia re- 
spectu illius esse, quod recipit ab alio; et 
hoe modo ad minus potentialitatem ponere 
oportet in Angelo, quia Angelus non est 
suum esse, hoc enim solius Dei est . . .” 
(Quodl., VII, a. 7). “Quod inest alicui 
ab agente, oportet esse actum: agentis 
enim est facere aliquid actu. Ostensum 
est autem supra quod omnes aliae sub- 
stantiae habent esse a primo agente; et 
per hoc ipsae substantiae causatae sunt, 
quod esse ab alio habent. Ipsum igitur 
esse inest substantiis causatis ut quidam 
actus ipsarum. Id autem cui actus inest, 
potentia est .. .” (CG, II, cap. 53; ed. 
Leonine, XIII, 391a17-b3). 


sistent being but rather a form which had being. It could not be 
multiplied materially, for then still less would it be subsistent, since 
it would be in matter. Therefore only one exception is possible to 
the statement that to be is not included in the nature of a thing.” 

This reasoning includes the doctrine of participation, but only hypo- 
thetically. If there is a thing whose nature is to be, it will be absolute 
and the primary instance of being, while any other instance of being 
will be received in something, as heat is received in something that 
is hot. The doctrine had already been presumed in an earlier part of 
the treatise.” 

The next stage of the argument shows that whatever pertains acci- 
dentally to something is caused either by the principles of its nature, 
as for instance risibility in man, or else comes to it from some extrinsic 
principle, as light in the air from the influx of the sun. “To be” for 
a thing cannot be caused by its form or quiddity because the thing 
would be the efficient cause of itself and would produce itself in being 
(esse). Therefore everything for which to be is other than its nature 
must have its being (esse) from another.” 

This conclusion is the causal proposition. Just as in the Summa 
Theologiae,” it is here established without recourse to the doctrine of 
participation. What now follows establishes positively that the sub- 
sistent being hypothetically mentioned in the preceding stage of the 
argument actually exists in reality and is the first cause of being (esse) 
to all things. Accordingly, even the Intelligences have their being 
(esse) from the primary being. Since then the being (esse) of the 
Intelligences is from another, that which receives this being (esse) has: 
to be in potency to it, and this being (esse) is received in the Intelli- 
gence by way of act.” Therefore, the argument concludes, there is: 
act and potency in the Intelligences and so composition of the quiddity 
with its being (esse). In this way is attained the purpose of the 
argument as a whole; namely, to show that there is potency in the 


There is no difficulty, of course, in estab- hoc quod est in potentia, sed ex eo quod 
lishing the esse as act. The difference be- est in actu” (CG, I, cap. 22; ed. Leonine, 
tween potential and actual being is readily XIII, 68b29-31). The whole difficulty lies 
observable. “Esse autem actum quendam in showing that the form, which was the 
nominat: non enim dicitur esse aliquid ex Aristotelian act, is a potency to being. 
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separate forms. The composition of act and potency follows from the 
doctrine that where to be is not the essence of a thing it must come 
from something else. 

[To be continued] 


Chronicle 


The annual symposium of the Catholic Renascence Society will be held 
this spring in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at the Hotel Pfister, on Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, April 11 and 12, 1955. The topic planned is contemporary 
criticism and the critics. 

The annual meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America will be held 
at the University of Chicago on March 25-26, 1955. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN BOOKS 


Expériences mystiques en terres non-chrétiennes. By Louis Gardet. 
“Sagesse et cultures.” Paris: Alsatia, 1953. Pp. 177. Paper, fr. 
480. 


This study, by the well-known Arabic scholar, is very important for 
psychology, ethics, natural theology, and the history of philosophy. An 
introductory section compares the experience of the self and of God. The 
first part is a study of mysticism in Indian and Mohammedan cultures, and 
a comparison of these two to Jewish and Christian mysticisms. The second 
part is a more detailed study of several Mohammedan mystics, Rabi’a, 
Bistaémi, Hallaj, Ibn al-Farid, and of the sifis. 


Liber de Sex Principiis Gilberto Porretae Ascriptus. Ed. by Alban 
Heysse, 0.F.M.; rev. by Damian Van den Eynde, o.F.m. “Opuscula 
et Textus.” Miinster: Aschendorff, 1953. Pp. 36. Paper, pm 0.95. 


This revised edition (first edition, 1929) contains a new preface embody- 
ing the results of the latest scholarship; some textual improvements have 
been made. 


Liberté et vérité. By Professors of the Catholic University of Louvain. 
Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1954. Pp. 292. Paper, $1.92. 


In. the foreword, the rector of the University of Louvain, Msgr. H. van 
Waeyenbergh, tells how this book is a response to the theme proposed by 
Columbia University, “man’s right to knowledge and the free use thereof.” 
Msgr. Louis De Raeymaeker describes the ideals and the practice of Cardinal 
Mercier, founder of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. Albert Dondeyne 
gives a philosophical analysis of liberty and truth, their essence, their relation 
to each other and the faith. Jacques Leclercq writes on liberty as a moral 
and social value. Joseph Nuttin studies liberty and truth in the field of 
psychology, especially as regards university teaching. Roger Aubert takes 
up the liberty of a Catholic historian. Charles Moeller investigates the 
liberty of literary criticism. Finally, Jean Ladriére discusses the freedom of 
research in the field of the natural sciences. 
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Geschichte der Philosophie. II. Die griechische Philosophie. 2er Teil. 
By Wilhelm Capelle. 2d ed. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1953. 
Pp. 144. Paper, pm 2.40. 


This volume is No. 858 in the “Sammlung Géschen.” It presents the 
sophists, Socrates and his followers, and Plato. It is a compressed but care- 
ful account, and there is a good selected bibliography. 


Dialogues avec Monsieur Pouget. By Jean Guitton. Paris: Grasset, 
1954, Pp. 258. Fr. 495. 


The content and style of this book are unclassifiable—its topics are put 
down as the plurality of universes, the Christ of the Gospels, the future of 
our race. There is in addition a series of “logia” presented according to the 
way in which a man’s thoughts would move and change throughout a day. 
But many other topics are woven into the dramatic movement of the 
dialogues, as the problem of evil, for instance, is woven into the discussion 
of the plurality of worlds. The book is meant for meditative, leisurely read- 
ing. 


Il quarto pioniere della Commissione Leonina, P. Clemente Suermondt, 
o.p. By Giovanni Felice Rossi, c.m. Piacenza: Collegio Alberoni, 
1954, Pp. 35. Paper. 


This memorial of the life, labors, and publications of the Reverend 
Clemente Suermondt, 0.P., is written by a man long associated with the 
work of the Leonine Commission, himself a well-known scholar. The mono- 
graph includes a bibliography of Father Suermondt’s writings, an index of 
the Leonine Commission’s publications, and an evaluation of the critical 
value of the Leonine Edition. 

\ 


O Estruturalismo de Eduard Spranger. By Federico Patka. Sao Paulo: 
author, 1953. Pp. 98. Paper. 


This work was previously published in the Revista Brasileira de Filosofia 
(1 [1952], 698-717). It is a translation of the first three chapters of the 
author's dissertation at the Gregorian University, entitled “Das Grundgeriist 
des Geistes im individuellen Seelenleben.” The present selection contains 
a historical introduction to Spranger’s thought, showing how it was connected 
with the reaction against purely objective, scientific psychology, and in 
relation to the movement of Geisteswissenschaften. This is followed by an 
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analysis of the spiritual-cultural objects as presented by Spranger and 
a summary of the a-priori types of activity discovered by his analysis. 

The work also contains a Latin summary of the dissertation (pp. 67-81), 
its table of contents (pp. 85-90), and the bibliography (pp. 93-98). 


Opuscula Philosophica Sancti Thomae Aquinatis. Ed. by Raymund 
M. Spiazzi, o.p. Turin: Marietti Editori, 1954. Pp. xxxi + 379. 
Paper. 


This edition of the Opuscula is uniform with the recent re-edition of the 
works of St. Thomas by Marietti. The works included are the same ones 
as in the edition of Mandonnet. The text is the so-called “vulgate” text, 
except for the De Ente et Essentia, which is that established by Charles 
Boyer, s.j.. and the De Unitate Intellectus, which is that established by 
Leo W. Keeler, s.j. 

There is a general introduction summarizing the results of recent studies 
on the opuscula but not deciding any controverted points. There is a useful 
bibliography (pp. xxvii-xxxi); there are indices of biblical texts, authors cited, 
names, and subjects. 


_ Paideia. Vol.1. By Werner Jaeger. 3d ed. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1954. Pp. 513. pm 14.80. 


This volume was first published in 1933 and appeared in a revised edition 
in 1935. All three volumes have been unavailable for a number of years 
and are being reprinted this year; the second and third volumes will be 
in their second edition. The present volume, covering the period from the 
beginnings of Greek civilization to the end of the pre-Socratics, is an un- 
changed reprint of the second edition. 


Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opuscula Theologica. Vol. 1, De Re Dog- 
matica et Morali, ed. by Raymund A. Verardo, o.r. Vol. Il, De Re 
Spirituali, ed. by Raymund M. Spiazzi, o.r., and containing also 
the Expositiones super Boetium de Trinitate et de Hebdomadi- 
bus, ed. by M. Calcaterra, o.p. Turin: Marietti Editori, 1954. Vol. 
I, pp. xviii + 531; Vol. II, pp. xi + 441. Paper. 


This new edition contains the same selection of works as the Mandonnet 
edition, except the Expositio super Librum de Causis, the Expositio super 
Dionysium de Divinis Nominibus, and the Sermo de Festo Corporis Christi, 
which Marietti has published (or will publish) separately. The text is the 
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so-called “vulgate” text of the principal editions, corrected in some particular 
instances against better editions. The commentary on the De Trinitate is 
said to list the variations of the text edited by Wyser from the autograph, 
but this is true only in a limited number of cases. 

The present edition supplies useful introductions to the opuscula and to 
each individual work. There are good bibliographies. The general introduc- 
tion (I, xiv-xv) gives a very useful table of Piana, Parma, and Mandonnet 
numbering of the opuscula. There are also useful indices. 


Psychologie. By Régis Jolivet and Jean-Pierre Maxence. “Manuel de 
Philosophie,” I. Paris: Vitte, 1953. Pp. 480. 


This set of manuals is prepared for candidates for the bachelor’s degree. 
The authors try to cover the material required for the examinations and at 
the same time to build up a philosophical spirit and habit in the students. 
They disclaim the self-sufficiency of the manual and assert the necessity of an 
active teacher. \ 

The present text studies the cognitive and affective activities of man, 
and the empirical subject (the “metaphysical” subject being left to meta- 
physics). In the study of cognitive activities, a beginning is made with 
“habit”; then come studies on perception, imagination, ideas, memory, 
attention, abstraction, judgment, reasoning, language, and the activity of 
knowing. In the study of affectivity, there is a study of tendency itself, 
of the intentionality of tendency, pleasure and pain, and liberty. The final 
chapter treats of personality. 

The text is divided into extremely small bits with elaborate subdivisions, 
and too much material seems to be included. Many authors are referred 
to. The artificial division between the “metaphysical subject” and the 
empirical subject and his activities seems very unfortunate. 


Die Objektivitat der Werterkenntnis bei Nicolai Hartmann. By Em- 
manuel Mayer, 0.F.M. “Monographien zur Philosophischen For- 
schung”, Band vi. Meisenheim am Glan: Westkulturverlag, 1952. 
Pp. 159. pm 12.80; paper, pm 10.50. 


This work was originally presented as a doctoral dissertation at the An- 
tonianum (Rome). The investigation begins with a study of the knowledge 
of value and its problems: certainty, truth, apriority, and primacy. In the 
second part, the author considers Hartmann’s proof of the objectivity of 
values as well as his refutation of opposed theories. This proof rests on 
Hartmann’s metaphysical theory of knowledge (identity of subject and 
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object), on the interpretation of the consciousness of value, and on the 
essential structure of value itself. In his summary, the author considers that 
Hartmann’s proof of the objectivity of value is good in itself and also ap- 
proves the partly emotional character of the knowledge of value. He 
critically weighs the excessive emotionalism and the apriorism of Hartmann’s 
theories, and finds his criteria of truth and certainty insufficient. 


Bibliographie blondélienne, 1888-1951. Under the direction of André 
Hayen, s.j. Bruxelles: L’édition Universelle; Paris; Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 93. Paper. 


This bibliography, now published in the “Museum Lessianum,” was first 
published in the review, Teoresi. It is divided into three parts. The first 
section is chronological, and its purpose is to enable the student of Blondel to 
discover the development of his thought and the atmosphere in which it 
occurred. The second part is an analytical index to the works of Blondel. 
The third is an index to the authors who have written about Blondel or the 
movements connected with him. Because of its completeness this is a very 
valuable bibliography. 


Jaspers’ Metaphysics. By Adolph Lichtigfeld. Foreword by Karl 
Jaspers. London: Colibri Press, Ltd., 1954. Pp. 120. 10/6. 


This book is based for the most part on Jaspers’s Philosophie, and the 
German thinker acknowledges it as a useful summary. The author maintains 
that only Jaspers succeeded in perfecting the Kantian analysis of knowledge 
and reality by his notion of transcendent being as limit. The arrangement 
of topics in this work is almost the same as that of the original which it 
studies, though there are also cross references to other works. 

There is neither bibliography nor index. 


Morale fondamentale. By Dom Odo Lottin, 0.s.8. “Bibliothéque de 
théologie,” (Série u. “Théologie morale,” Vol. 1.) Tournai: 
Desclée & Cie., 1954. Pp. vii + 546. 


Though this work is formally a work of theology, anyone who is at all 
interested in moral theory will find it valuable and stimulating. Of pro- 
nounced philosophical interest are the following: the structure of the book 
itself as an instance of the philosophical organization of moral theology; the 
introduction, especially the sections dealing with the nature and method of 
moral theology and philosophy; the norm of morality, natural reason, and 
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law, with the rich historical notes; the judgment of conscience and its rela- 
tion to law; and the notion of virtue and of the prudential judgment. 


La philosophie de demain. By Augusto Guzzo. Tr. by Marie-Louise 
Roure. Preface by René le Senne. Paris: Aubier, 1953. Pp. 108. 
Paper, fr. 345. 


Augusto Guzzo is one of those Italian philosophers who are sometimes 
called personalists but whose closest bonds are with the French movement 
known as the philosophy of spirit. René le Senne, in his helpful introduction, 
suggests that the Italians might be considered modern Christian Platonists. 
This work is intended to serve as an introduction to the thought of Guzzo. 
Le Senne points out three characteristics: Guzzo’s thought is reflective and 
begins with a consideration of what it essentially is to be human; this dis- 
covery of the self leads to the discovery of other persons who are not objects 
or things; both self and others exist in a world which has some order but 
also some contingence. 


Science et liberté. Papers and Discussions of the Congress of Ham- 
burg, July 23-26, 1953. Supplement to Preuves (No. 37, March, 
1954). Paris: Preuves, 1954. Pp. 126. Paper, fr. 120. 


This supplement and the congress which it reports are concerned with 
the liberty of science in the face of any kind of totalitarianism. Among the 
major papers, those by Raymond Aron, Sidney Hook, Valentin Gitermann, 
Georg von Rauch, and Theodosius Dobzhansky take up various aspects of 
science under Communist control. Other major papers take up similar, 
or more general relations. Jean Thibaud considers state support; H. Plessner, 
ideological vulnerability; Siegfried Landshut, certitude; Roger Apery, 
neutrality; and Theodor Litt, science and moral responsibility. The special 
sessions concerned science and society, the means of livelihood, scientific 
method, politics, and the scientist as a citizen. 


La cité musulmane. Vie sociale et politique. By Louis Gardet. “Etudes 
musulmanes,” I. Paris: Vrin, 1954. Pp. 400. Paper. 


The first part of this work is a study of Mohammedan political and social 
philosophy. It considers the general categories of this thought, egalitarian 
theocracy, and other principles of social organization. The second part 
outlines the organization of powers in the ideal city. The third part studies 
the Mohammedan community. The fourth part is a study of Mohammedan 
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humanism. There are several appendices and four indices. This is a very 
carefully documented and valuable study. 


Emotive Propositions. By Séren Halldén. Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1954. Pp. 232. 20 Sw. kr.; paper, 15 Sw. kr. 


This is a study, by means of “philosophical analysis,” of concepts like 
“goodness” and “beauty.” The author, following Tegen to some extent, holds 
that these concepts involve “emotive propositions” which have the same 
status as propositions about color. They are therefore meaningful and so 
either true or false. 

The alleged “metaphysical neutrality” of such an investigation may lead 
to results specified by the author as “interesting,” but it is by no means 
clear that they have adequately solved the initial problem. 


Le probléme de Véme. By Stephan Strasser. Tr. from the German by 
Jean-Paul Wurtz. Preface by A. De Waelhens. Louvain: Nau- 
welaerts, 1953. Pp. xiv + 258. Paper, $3.60. 


This work, previously published in Dutch, is a study of the relations be- 
tween philosophical psychology and experimental psychology. The author 
uses both dialectical and phenomenological analyses. In the first part, the 
author studies some inadequate modern conceptions; the three studies in 
this part deal with the empirical notion of soul, the spiritual self, and 
objective psychology. The second part is more positive in content; it deals 
with the phenomenology of the ego as author of its acts, the incarnated ego, 
the ego as interiority of consciousness, and the concept of the soul in meta- 
physical psychology and in experimental psychology. The book contains 
many valuable analyses and some very pertinent considerations; the author 
is a skilled phenomenologist. Yet the book does not give any final or com- 
pletely satisfying answers. Perhaps a major reason for its inadequacy lies 
precisely in the notion of “metaphysical psychology” (instead of a philosophy 
of human nature). 

There is a good bibliography but no index. 


Droits personnels et autorité. By Louis Janssens. “Questions de 
morale”, Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1954, Pp. 77. 


This book consists of three conferences given at the University of Fribourg. 
It is not a systematic exposition of social philosophy but a study of the 
basic meaning of person and society. The three chapters take up the bases 
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of social thought, authority and the common good, and personal rights and 
authority. The style and method of presentation are admirably suited to a 
nonspecialist audience, and the book can be highly recommended as a vivid, 
concrete, nontechnical presentation of an acute modern problem. 

There is no index. 


Psychologie de la sensibilité. By Albert Burloud. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1954. Pp. 223. 


This posthumous publication deals with its subject in a very broad yet 
well-informed fashion. The author points out that “sensibility” comprises 
both sensation and sentiment (affectivity). He takes a determined stand 
against those who analyze all psychic phenomena as intentional and insists 
strongly on the passive aspect of sensibility. 

The book, however, studies only affectivity in detail. The author takes 
up the bases of affectivity, the sentiments and their formation (develop- 
ment), and the disorders of sentiment. There is no index and only a very 
brief bibliography. 


Zur Enzyklika “Aeterni Patris” Text und Kommentar. By Franz Car- 
dinal Ehrle, s.y. Ed. by Franz Pelster, s.j. Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1954. Pp. 202. Paper. 


On the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the encyclical and of 
the twentieth anniversary of Cardinal Ehrle’s death, Franz Pelster has edited 
this commemorative volume. In it are contained the text of the encyclical, 
the commentary of Cardinal Ehrle (published in 1880), two studies by the 
same author, and a biographical sketch of him. The commentary was 
published in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach and is still one of the best. The 
second article, “Das Studium der Handschriften der mittelalterlichen 
Scholastik”, was published in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie in 1883 
and served as a program for the Cardinal’s own life efforts as well as for 
the labors of the Scholastic revival. The third article, “Nuove Proposte per 
lo Studio dei Manoscritti della Scholastica Medioevale,” was published in 
Gregorianum in 1922 and is a kind of retrospect over the work of forty years 
as well as an indication of the work that remains to be done. 


Critica. By Joseph De Vries, s.j. 2d ed. Barcelona: Herder, 1954. Pp. 
xi + 210. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1937. Even in its first 
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edition, the work was recognized as one which was alert to modern problems. 


_ The present edition is a much larger book; almost every part of it has been 


changed. The author notes that the proof of the existence of an external 
world has been considerably revised and rearranged; but basically his 
position is that of an immediate realism of our own intellectual acts and 
a mediate realism as regards an external world. His most fundamental argu- 
ment for such a realism rests on a sharp separation between sensation and 
intellection: sense cannot know being, and intellection is abstractive. The 
author holds that the object of “ontology” is reached by formal abstraction 
and that we can make some a-priori synthetic judgments about these objects; 
these judgments are necessary and universal, but they are not about actually 
existing things. It is another question whether such an ontology is the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas, as the author seems to think. 


Science et humanisme. La physique de notre temps. By E. Schré- 
dinger. Tr. by J. Ladriére. Brussels: Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. 
Pp. 120. 


This series of four lectures was first published in 1951. The main title 
applies only to part of the work, in which the eminent physicist asserts that 
science has a nonpractical value. The major part of the work is taken up 
with an explanation of the nature of modern science—its use of models, its 
constructural method in general. 


De Rosmini a Lachelier. Essai de philosophie comparée. By Régis 
Jolivet. With L’Idée de la sagesse. By Antonio Rosmini. Tr. by 
Marie-Louise Roure. Paris: Vitte, 1954. Pp. 254, Paper. 


The first part of this book (pp. 1-93) is a comparison between Rosmini 
and Lachelier on the problem of knowledge, the idea of being, and God. 
Jolivet finds a striking similarity in the placing of the problem, the method, 
and even the solution; nevertheless, a direct dependence of Lachelier on 
Rosmini cannot be shown. Rosmini, in general, is clearer and more conscious 
of his particular problematic. 

The second part of the book (pp. 105-254) is a French translation of 
The Idea of Wisdom which is the third part of the Discourse on the Author's 
Studies, written as part of an introduction to philosophy which was never 
completed by the author. Jolivet, in a short introduction to this selection 
(pp. 97-104), locates this treatise in relation to the other works and points 
out that it will serve to give a general idea of the thought of Rosmini. 
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Morale chrétienne et requétes contemporaines. “Cahiers de actualité 
religieuse.” Tournai: Casterman, 1954, Pp. 291. Paper. 


This collection of essays is the basic material presented in the “Rencontres 
doctrinales” held at La Sarte 4 Huy. In the introduction, Bernard Olivier, 
o.P., points out that there is something of a crisis in Christian moral doctrine 
and that contemporary man has some definite problems and strong desires 
about this doctrine. Several of the essays deserve special mention in a 
philosophical journal; they are competent and well-documented presentations 
and inquiries. Robert Flaceliére, of the University of Paris, compares Greek. 
moral theory and that of the New Testament. Hubert Delville, o.p., of the 
Collége Théologique of La Sarte, discusses the psychological bases of moral. 
living, especially in reference to present psychological theory. Prudent 
Driessen, 0.F.M., of the Institut Social-Ecclésiastique of La Haye, discusses 
sociology in relation to moral life. Francois Duyckaerts, of the University of 
Liége, presents the existential liberty as conceived by Karl Jaspers. Francis 
Jeanson gives a summary of Sartre’s views on the existential characteristics 
of human conduct. Henri-Dominique Robert, o.p., of the Collége Thé- 
ologique of La Sarte considers existential phenomenology in relation to 
Thomistic morality. 


Foi catholique et problémes modernes. By M.-M Labourdette, o.P. 
“Le monde et la foi.” Tournai: Desclée et Cie., 1953. Pp. 165. 
Paper. 


This is not a technically theological study but a work of general interest. 
For those interested in philosophy, the sections dealing with the role and 
value of reason, the fundamental notions of morality, and the individual 
person and the moral law will be of especial interest. 


La phénoménologie et la foi. By Raymond Vancourt. “Le monde et la. 
foi.” Tournai: Desclée et Cie., 1953. Pp. 126. Paper. 


This book attempts to answer two questions: What is phenomenology? 
and What is the phenomenology of faith? The author considers phe- 
nomenology as a method and as a theory and, in the latter case, as a science- 
(an interiorized psychology) and as an implicit metaphysics (a transcen- 
dental idealism). As a doctrine, in either case phenomenology will neces- 
sarily mutilate the phenomena of religion and faith. This is a notable critical. 
study of phenomenology which deserves careful attention. 
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Relazioni e discussioni (1951-1952). Foreword by M. F. Siacca. 
Milan: Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1953. Pp. 168. Paper, 1000 lire. 


These proceedings of the Associazione Filosofica Libure show the interests 
and concerns of Italian philosophers. Many of the discussions and papers 
concern historical points: Italian philosophers, Plato, and Reiner Maria Rilke 
(by F. J. von Rintelen). The theoretical points treated are value (by 
R. Le Senne), logic and metaphysics, the dialogue. 


Les philosophies de existence. By Jean Wahl. Paris: Librarie Armand 
Colin, 1954. Pp. 175. Fr. 250. 


This little work is a summary presentation, but for all that it is of great 
value even for scholars in the field. The author is well acquainted with 
his subject, and the style is both clear and interesting. 

The first part sets out briefly the background of these philosophies, the 
ideas to which they are opposed, and the general course of their evolution. 
The second part takes up the existentialist “categories” expressed in related 
and contrasting triads. These .are: (1) existence, being, transcendence; 
(2) the possible and the project, the origin, the present and the situations; 
(3) choice and liberty, nothingness and anguish, authenticity; (4) the 
unique, the other, communication; (5) subjectivity-truth, being-truth, the 
multiplicity of truths; (6) paradox, tension, ambiguity. 
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Se ie kN a 


JOSEPH F. WULFTANGE, 8J., West Baden College 


The Division and Methods of the Sciences. By St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Tr. by Armand Maurer, c. s. 8. Toronto: The Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, 1953. Pp. xxxvi + 96. 


Science in Synthesis. By William H. Kane, John D. Corcoran, Benedict 
H. Ashley, and Raymond J. Nogar, of the Order of Friars 
Preachers. River Forest, Illinois: Dominican College of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 1952. Pp. 290. $3.50. 


Since the term of all philosophical inquiry is the reflective synthesis of the 
given and since every age contributes to, and expands, the area of the given, 
philosophy never reaches its goal but progresses or evolves from one his- 
torical stage to another in its successive refinements and penetrations. Thus, 
one aspect of Greek philosophy was its synthesis of change and being, while 
to the Middle Ages we owe a lasting and detailed synthesis of philosophy 
and theology. It is the task of modern times to effect a synthesis of two dis- 
ciplines which have thus far resisted to a large extent all efforts at integration, 
science and philosophy. The two books that are reviewed here show how 
Thomistic philosophy is meeting this modern problem. The first is a transla- 
tion of one of St. Thomas’s commentaries that sets forth some basic principles 
that must be preserved in such an integration, while the latter is a modern 
Thomistic attempt to articulate these basic principles with the exact sciences. 

Father Maurer’s book is a translation of Questions V and VI of St. Thomas’s 
commentary on the De Trinitate of Boethius. The translation is preceded by 
an introduction of some thirty pages, which provides one of the clearest, 
simplest, and yet accurate presentations of St. Thomas’s doctrine on the 
hierarchy and methodology of the sciences that this reviewer has discovered. 
In addition, this introduction provides a historical background for St. 
Thomas’s commentary, a discussion of related questions such as the validity 
of the Cajetan-John of St. Thomas interpretation of St. Thomas’s three 
modes of “abstraction” and a comparison of Aristotle’s integration of the 
sciences with St. Thomas’s, together with abundant references to other works 
of St. Thomas and contemporary scholars that serve to amplify and modify 
the doctrine of the text translated. The translation itself, filling some seventy- 
six pages, is clear and idiomatic, and contains numerous explanatory notes 
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and references. As an appendix, three short passages are translated from 
other commentaries of St. Thomas—the first treating of the division of the 
sciences; the second, of metaphysics as a science; and the third, of the 
order of learning the sciences. A bibliography of the ancient and medieval 
authors cited and another of general readings are followed by an index. 

St. Thomas’s explanation of the hierarchy of the sciences is based on the 
distinction of formal objects. This distinction has been systematized by say- 
ing that being is the formal object of metaphysics; quantity, of mathematics; 
and the movable, of natural philosophy. However, it is precisely this tri- 
partite distinction that is a formidable obstacle to the synthesis of philosophy 
and science. For instance, to say that quantity is the formal object of 
mathematics leads to the classification of the objects of Euclidean geometry 
as entia realia and those of non-Euclidean geometry as entia rationis 
(p. xxxv, n.). This preferential treatment of Euclidean geometry is hard 
to justify, since modern mathematics considers the two branches in exactly 
the same way and endows them with the same rights and privileges. Again, 
to say that the movable is the formal object of natural philosophy does not 
sufficiently provide for the distinction between natural philosophy and 
modern science. This difficulty is recognized by most modern Scholastics, 
but as yet there is no agreement as to a satisfactory solution of it. 

It was to investigate these and similar difficulties and to inaugurate a 
solution that the second book reviewed here was written. The Dominican 
fathers of the College of St. Thomas Aquinas, River Forest, Illinois, have 
been working for a number of years toward a resolution of these problems 
and organized the Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science as a co- 
operative undertaking in the philosophy of science. The first summer session 
of this lyceum was held during July, 1952, and included cleric and lay 
students in various branches of philosophy and science. The method em- 
ployed was both historical and dialectic. Fundamental topics both in ancient 
and modern science were studied and discussed. The discussions were 
divided into five weeks, one each for physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, 
and a tentative outline of unified natural science. The book reviewed here 
is a well-written paraphrase of the proceedings, divided into five parts, each 
followed by its own series of notes and references. The book concludes with 
a selected bibliography for each week and an index. 

It is obviously impossible to give an adequate idea of the contents of this 
book, for many different topics have been approached from quite different 
points of view. Yet the intellectually honest, well-informed, and detailed 
character of the discussions demands recognition; and so one development of 
the section on physics will be singled out for consideration. 

Within the discussions of the first week there occurs and recurs the ques- 
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tion of the formal object of physics. This debate broke out innocently enough 
in an attempt to determine what Galileo meant by his distinction between 
abstract forces, resistances, and so on, and concrete ones. Out of this dis- 
cussion two general positions arose, which for convenience’ sake will be 
termed the philosophers’ and the physicists’ respectively: (1) that Galileo 
studied physical reality as measurable and hence that his method gave only 
approximate and probable results; (2) that Galileo studied physical reality 
as such, using mathematics only as a tool, and that his method gave some 
certitudes. In order to seek further evidence one way or another, Newton’s 
Principia was examined. The physicists maintained that since Newton’s first 
law of motion was mathematically superfluous, its significance lay precisely 
in the fact that physics considers physical reality as such. 

After some time this discussion was resumed in the case of Einstein’s theory 
of relativity. The problem was neatly formulated in the following question. 


Is it not an obvious physical fact, fundamental to a strict physical science, 
that there is a real difference between motion and rest? If so, then the 
theories of Newton and Einstein, if they are really physical and not merely 
metrical theories, ought to maintain this distinction as a certitude. Do 
they? (Pp. 53-54.) 

The person who posed this question, offered three possibilities. 


(1) The disjunctive physical difference between rest and motion ap- 
parently given in daily experience . . . is an illusion. (2) Or this differ- 
ence is real, but the Newtonian and Einsteinian theories deny its physical 
reality; hence they are false. (3) Or this difference is real, but the afore- 
said theories, because they are purely metrical (i.e., mathematico-physi- 
cal), abstract from this difference (p. 54).. 


There was general agreement that the first two possibilities should be 
eliminated. Those who held that the formal object of physics was the meas- 
urable (the first position described above) accepted the third possibility. 
The physicists, however, refused to honor the third possibility for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) Even the general theory of relativity admits of motions 
which cannot be transformed into a state of rest by the selection of appro- 
priate co-ordinate systems. (2) We are certain of the difference between 
motion and rest from our ordinary experience because such motion is highly 
complex, while relativity theory treats of simple (ideal) motions. (3) The 
physical significance of the special theory of relativity is that it generalizes 
the notion of rest to include uniform motion. 

When some of the participants suggested that this last item was an ad- 
mission that relativity theory did not distinguish between rest and motion, a 
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physicist replied that although the theory is incapable of determining ab- 
solute rest, yet it does not deny our ordinary experience. 

One of the exponents of the first position said that the physicist’s response 
was precisely equivalent to that of a pre-Galilean physicist inasmuch as it is 
possible to distinguish between rest and motion per se—although it may be 
impossible to determine whether that which is at rest per se may not be in 
motion per accidens. Consequently, the absolute distinction between rest 
and motion did not necessarily entail the possibility of detecting absolute 
rest by a process of measurement. On the other hand, the theories of both 
Newton and Einstein seem to be inadequate to explain the absolute dis- 
tinction between rest and motion, since they consider merely the metrical 
aspects of reality. 

On being asked for an explanation of per-se motion or rest, the philosopher 
replied that motion or rest was per se if it was natural to a body; that is, if it 
originated from an internal principle. And since Newton and Einstein 
abstract from this nature and restrict their attention merely to metrical 
aspects, they necessarily lose this distinction. 

The physicists replied that it was by no means clear what was a natural 
motion and what was not. Granted the distinction between walking and not 
walking, such a motion was far too complex to be admitted as the basis of a 
physical theory. The philosophers pointed out that although such a motion 
was mathematically complex, it was physically simple. 

This dialectic on the formal object of physics terminated naturally in the 
discussion of the value of common-sense judgments for science. One group 
maintained that Galileo founded modern physics by refusing to build on such 
judgments; another, that although common-sense judgments are presupposed 
by modern physics, they cannot enter into its actual synthesis until they can 
be given an operational meaning; still another, that modern physics as con- 
ceived by the two preceding positions could not be an adequate expression 
of physical reality since it can make no use of the most basic of ordinary 
experiences. 

The Scholastic philosopher of modern science is exhibiting some schizo- 
phrenic tendencies. On the one hand he is convinced that modern science 
is not completely expressive of reality and that such complete expression is to 
be found only in natural philosophy. Thus, he is convinced that matter and 
form, substance and accident, are essential to a complete understanding of 
the physical world. On the other hand he is at least uneasily aware that 
natural philosophy is singularly inept to help further the designs of physics. 
Whatever be said of the crises in physics, he knows that it is optimistic to 
think (1) that these crises have hindered the growth of physics (rather, 
they initiate eras of unprecedented advances) and (2) that physics has over- 
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come these crises by help from natural philosophy. 

Moreover, when the Scholastic philosopher, impressed by the validity of 
both physics and natural philosophy, tries to reconcile them, he usually starts 
with certain ideas and judgments which he judges must be true and primitive 
in the light of his everyday experience and a valid metaphysics; that is, the 
continuum, the distinction between quantity and quality, place and ubica- 
tion, motion, time and simultaneity, and so on. With this guaranteed set of 
necessary minimals, he tries to fit modern science into it by a skillful use of 
entia rationis cum fundamento in re. However, it is becoming clearer that in 
most such attempted integrations sooner or later violence is done to the 
scientific theories. Thus, as far as a scientist is concerned, there can be 
Euclidean or non-Euclidean space, depending on which best integrates his 
sense data. The natural philosopher, however, is not free to accept this 
parity and is committed to say that space as Euclidean is an ens reale, while 
space as non-Euclidean is an ens rationis cum fundamento in re. Again, a 
scientist explains the submicroscopic universe in terms of a wave-particle 
theory that is integrally consistent only by introducing a radical indetermina- 
tion in nature. But a Scholastic philosopher is usually committed to a particle 
theory with waves as adjuncts which incurs some anomalies in physical ex- 
perience; for instance, electron-positron creation and annihilation. Thus the 
Scholastic philosopher is conscious that his integration is not satisfactory, and 
yet he does not wish to relinquish either term of his attempted integration. 

But precisely because Scholastic philosophy was, is, and always will be 
an integralist philosophy, it is fundamentally honest in that it never closes 
its eyes to any aspect of reality; and in this characteristic lies the precise 
remedy and, without doubt, the future cure of its present schizophrenic 
tendencies. Thus, this last book is a truly honest attempt to cure the malaise 
of present-day Scholasticism by an integralist approach. It was not to be 
expected—nor was it the intention of this book—to give final and definitive 


answers; but it is a step in resolving the present crisis of the Scholastic 
philosophy of science. 


JAMES COLLINS, Saint Louis University 


The Teaching of Philosophy: An International Enquiry of UNESCO. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1953. Pp. 230. $1.75. 


In 1951 UNESCO issued a detailed questionnaire on the teaching of 
philosophy in the various countries belonging to the United Nations. The 
present report was drawn up by a committee on the basis of answers re- 
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ceived from philosophical organizations and individuals. Eight different 
countries are represented: Cuba, Egypt, France, Germany, India, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Each of the national reports is 
written by a leading philosopher of the country in question. Significantly, 
no information is provided by or about countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
so that this survey reflects the state of philosophical instruction only in the 
non-Communist countries. 

The separate national reports vary widely in quality and attitude. The 
Cuban chapter reveals the low estate of philosophy in a country which was 
ravaged intellectually by nineteenth-century positivism, with its enmity to- 
ward metaphysics and the history of philosophy. Egypt and India are 
cases where the political and cultural transitions are reflected in philosophical 
instruction itself. Both countries are attempting to reassert the indigenous 
values of Eastern thought, without eliminating the Western traditions which 
previously dominated the school systems. The political factor looms very 
large in the Italian response, which in effect is a plea for Gentile’s plan about 
philosophy teaching at the secondary level. This plan is defended against 
the charge of Fascism and is proposed as a countermeasure against directing 
philosophy along Christian and theistic lines. The German chapter is strongly 
on the defensive and finds little to criticize in the work being done in 
German universities. Certainly, the most informative and self-critical chap- 
ters are those dealing with France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. They contain valuable recent information on the educational side 
of philosophy. As far as our country is concerned, a general statement of 
conditions is given by M. H. Moore, while Richard McKeon describes in 
detail the program at the University of Chicago. 

Among the general conclusions to emerge from this survey, emphasis 
is placed on the free character of philosophical inquiry, the irreducibility 
of its knowledge, and its only indirect relationship with political and social 
life. The only limitation placed upon the teacher is the principle of tact 
or respect for the student’s own freedom. No definite principles and true 
doctrines can serve as a norm in a pluralistic world society, so that a working 
unity must rest on common respect for the methods of rational inquiry. It 
is recommended that students be introduced directly to philosophical classics, 
rather than be restricted to the study of textbooks. The Europeans are 
insistent upon the need for personal research as the animating source of 
good instruction in the universities. McKeon touches on the striking 
divergence between the European method of dialectical thinking and the 
raore pragmatic bent of Americans. This book will quickly bring one abreast 
of the prevailing opinions on philosophical instruction in at least one half 


of the world. 
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FRANCIS L. HARMON, Saint Louis University 


The Human Person. By Magda B. Arnold and John A. Gasson, s.J., 
in collaboration with Charles A. Curran, Vincent V. Herr, s.J., 
Frank J. Kobler, Noél Mailloux, o.p., Alexander A. Schneiders, 
Walter Smet, s.J., Louis B. Snider, s.y., and Annette Walters, c.s.J. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1954. Pp. x + 593. 


Tache, réussite et échec. By Joseph Nuttin. Louvain: Publications Uni- 
versitaires de Louvain, 1953. Pp. ix + 539. 


Although concerned with different areas of psychology, the two volumes 
under review have at least one significant point in common. Both reflect a 
realistic appreciation of the science as it actually exists today and, con- 
sequently, both succeed in dealing with important contemporary issues at a 
psychologically sophisticated level. 

The Human Person consists of a series of papers by leading Catholic 
psychologists that originally were presented at a “workshop in personality” 
held at Barat College in June, 1951. Collectively, they represent, according 
to the subtitle, “an approach to an integral theory of personality,” based (the 
preface adds) “on a Christian conception of human nature.” In all, there 
are nineteen papers, arranged in five sections covering psychological theory 
in general, personality theory, the problem of personality integration, psy- 
chotherapy, and religion. 

A central theme in many of the chapters is that the psychological analysis 
of personality, if it is to lead to any worth-while understanding of the in- 
dividual, must center upon the characteristically human aspects of man’s 
nature. Professor Arnold, for example, argues that 


the psychologist, if he assumes from the beginning that the human person 
is only an intelligent mammal, will discover at the end of his researches 
that he has described a mammal and failed to describe an intelligent one. 
If, however, he assumes that the human individual is an intelligent mam- 
mal and tries to discover wherein this intelligence lies, he may at the end 
of his researches have come to understand a human being as a human 
being (p. 46). 
Similarly, Father Gasson insists that “the level at which the human being 
functions is to be judged not by the bottom but by the top grade of his 
activities” (p. 168). Such ideas, of course, are not new; but in the present 
work they take on a decidedly new significance because they are translated 
into a specific program of psychological research instead of being left hang- 
ing vaguely in the air, as has happened so often in the past. Thus, one 
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entire chapter is devoted to formulating a psychological theory of person- 
ality and another to the description of an actual experiment suggested by 
this theory. These two chapters doubtless will impress many readers as 
comprising the most interesting and original feature of the book. 

On the negative side, it appears that some of the authors may be a trifle 
too sweeping when they condemn certain conceptualizing practices of 
modern psychology; in pointing out the abuses of these practices, they seem 
to reject their legitimate use as well. The appeal to physical and biological 
models in theory construction is a case in point. Certainly, as Father Gasson 
rightly explains, such models are inadequate to account for human conduct 
in its totality; yet there is another side to the question. For certain special 
purposes it often is desirable—and entirely permissible—to conceptualize some 
aspect of personality in a purely fictitious manner, making use of a hypothet- 
ical model in order to symbolize the facts. In factor analysis, for example, 
psychologists have found that the geometry of hyperspace can provide an 
effective conceptual tool for disentangling some of the complex interrela- 
tionships among personality traits. Again, every student of psychology 
knows how conflicting motives may be represented simply as physical forces 
of specified magnitude and direction, and how the outcome of certain conflict 
situations may be predicted on the basis of such an analogy. Admittedly, 
this involves oversimplification; it also means disregarding, for the moment 
at least, some of the most distinctively human aspects of motivation. But, at 
the same time, this particular model has helped psychologists to deduce an 
experimentally verifiable answer to the immensely practical question, “Why 
do some types of conflict produce vacillation and apparent paralysis of action, 
while other types are resolved with little or no disruption of behavior?” 

On the whole, however, the book is a valuable contribution to personality 
theory. All of the chapters are thought-provoking, carefully polished, and 
testify to much preparation on the part of their respective authors. Although 
hardly “a primary text for courses in personality” (p. iii), it should make 
a very useful set of readings for more advanced students. 

Father Nuttin’s book presents a combined experimental and theoretical 
attack upon a basic problem of motivation. As he formulates it, the problem 
is this: “By what processes does the result of a previous action exert its in- 
fluence upon the development of subsequent behavior?” Formulated in these 
terms, we have a question which has occupied both experimental and clinical 
psychologists for many years—the former being represented by learning 
theorists; the latter, chiefly by psychoanalysts. Since the problem thus pro- 
vides a meeting-ground for these two currents of psychological thought, it 
is not surprising that it should have appealed strongly to one whose interest 
in. both fields is well known. 
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The experimental part of the work deals with the perception and recall of 
success and failure in simple tasks presented under standard conditions. 
Results were obtained which indicate that personality traits related to per- 
sistent attitudes of success or failure often prove more potent than actual 
achievement in determining an individual’s impressions as to how well or how 
poorly he has done in a series of tasks. Starting from these findings, Father 
Nuttin elaborates a theory concerning the integration of experience into 
the “dynamic system” of the subject as the basis for its conservation in 
memory and its influence upon future conduct. Apart from the theory itself 
and its development in the very competent hands of the author, his pene- 
trating discussions of other major theoretical systems constitute one of the 
most valuable aspects of the book. 


VINCENT EDWARD SMITH, University of Notre Dame 


Philosophical Studies in Honor of the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, 
O.P. Ed. by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K. Ryan. Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 316. $5.00. 


The occasion of this book of sixteen essays was the sixty-fifth birthday of 
Father Smith. Monsignor Ryan, in a brief introduction, singles out achieve- 
ments in the dedicated life of Father Smith which justify the group of 
studies that friends, former students, and associates tendered him. 

The authors and their chapters are: Bishop J. Marling, “The Dialectical 
Character of Scientific Knowledge”; Rt. Rev. G. Benkert, “Thomistic Phi- 
losophy and International Society”; Rev. J. Baisnée, “St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
Proofs for the Existence of God Presented in Their Chronological Order”; 
R. Allers, “Ens et Unum Convertuntur”; Rev. J. McAllister, “Chance in 
Aristotle and Aquinas”; J. Noonan, “The Protestant Philosophy of John 
Locke”; Rev. F. Meehan, “Lux in Spiritualibus According to the Mind of 
St. Thomas Aquinas”; Rev. O. Bennett, “Existence and the First Principles 
according to St. Thomas Aquinas”; J. Collins, “Scheler’s Transition from 
Catholicism to Pantheism”; Rev. J. McWilliams, “Action Does Not Change 
the Agent”; Rt. Rev. W. McDonald, “Toward a Philosophy of Economics”; 
Rev. A. Wolter, “The Recognition of Miracles”; J. Rosenberg, “Freedom in 
the Philosophy of Kant”; B. Brown, “The Law of Contracts and the Natural 
Law”; Rev. G. Reilly, “The Dynamics of Moral Conduct”; and Rev. E. 
Maziarz, “Number Freedom.” 


The topics treated can be seen to range through virtually the whole field 
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of philosophy and, except for the absence of sisters educated under the kindly 
influence of Father Smith, the authors are representative of the wide area 
of American Catholic philosophy that his work as a person, priest, and pro- 
fessor has effected for the glory of God. 


JOSEPH DE FINANCE, S,J., Vals, Le Puy en Velay 


La preuve réelle de Dieu. By Joseph Defever, S.J. Bruxelles: L’Edition 
Universelle; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 146. 


The “real proof of God,” according to Father Defever, is that one which 
starts from real being, always keeps in contact with it, and finally leads to 
the real God’s existence. The reflexive dialectic Father Defever propounds 
ought not duplicate, much less replace, the traditional demonstration but 
rather justify it critically. The starting point is “the experience of the in- 
tellect, as it grasps itself in the act of knowing the sensible object; an ex- 
perience which is indissolubly objective and subjective” (p. 15) and can 
truly be called “an impure intellectual intuition” (p. 22). An intuition, 
because there—and there only—knowledge coincides with its object. But 
an impure intuition because essentially limited by nonintuitive elements. 

The reflection on this primum datum supplies the only possible justification 
of the principle of causality. The act of knowledge appears as the provisional 
term of a tendency in which the subject receives from the object its actual 
perfection of being. Therefore “by reflexively grasping the presence and 
opposition of the object to consciousness, we experience its causal-final influx 
on the subject” (p. 37). 

On the other hand, the object, the reality of which obtrudes itself upon 
us, is given us in the concept. The concept, then, is also true and real. “Be- 
ing is present, and indissolubly, both by intuitive consciousness of affirming 
activity and abstract concept” (p. 51). Hence, the discursive process is 
justified, and fortunately, for we have no other natural means to reach God 
by way of knowledge. 

After these critical prolegomena, the proof itself can be developed. It 
essentially consists in “expliciting the implications of the real object, final 
cause of the knowing subject,” showing how this object is really double. 
“Under the immediate sensible object, pure and unlimited existence is hid- 
den, as under its defective participation; it is it that gives our act of knowing, 
through finite causes, its own reality” (p. 57). This pure and unique ex- 
istence reveals itself as “an active identity of being, intuition and love” 
(p. 59); it transcends all finite objects. For these objects, while actuating 
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the intellect, still appear as if checking its impetus, because of their very 
finitude; therefore, they cannot coincide with the ultimate final cause, which 
raises up this impetus. On the other hand, this ultimate end cannot be a 
mere ideal, for 
that which constitutes the actual perfection of being of our affirmation 
is not the object as simply represented and limited but the object 
precisely as it makes itself actually conscious; that is, the object both 
as represented and transcended by my activity; the object, then, insofar 
as it participates of what I am transcending it towards. . . . It actuates 
and realizes me just by limiting me. Therefore, what constitutes my 
actual perfection of being is my final cause and exists in itself—that is, 
beside and beyond the immediate and limiting object; it is that whose 
causality is limited by this object (pp. 66-67). 
In other words, the ultimate cause actuates the intellect precisely by moving 
it to go beyond any limited actuation. As the first source of its impetus, it 
must actually possess this very illimitation which is potentially to be found 
in the latter. 

Against some Thomists, who take too literally Aquinas’s formulae, Father 
Defever rightly affirms the possibility of positively knowing, to a certain 
extent, what God is, “owing to the intelligible signification included in our 
affirming activity” (p. 77). “We can only signify God, recognize Him at 
a sign, very exactly, however, even in His essence. . . . This sign is the 
movement of transcending affirmation, as reflexively intellected” (p. 80). 
By grasping itself as intellectually actuated under the influx of the First 
Cause, the subject intelligibly coincides with God’s activity, as seen on the 
side of its term. As this activity cannot be grasped independently of the 
representation of the object, we must say that we know God only through 
objective representations, which signify but do not represent Him. That is 
analogical knowledge. Here, Father Defever rightly maintains the reciprocal 
inclusion of both classical forms of analogy. Attribution involves proportion- 
ality and vice versa. 

God, thus reached, is “real” not only in the objective but also in the 
subjective sense; that is, He exists, in a certain way, for and by me. That, 
of course, by no means implies He does not exist in Himself; it implies that 
His existence is “the adequate, supreme, fully actual answer to my call for 
infinite perfection” (p. 95) and that “I cannot know nor will Him nor find in 
Him my perfection without contributing to it” (p. 96). The natural will 
implied in every act of knowledge requires a deliberate choice, which 
gives it its fulfilment. When I choose God, I make Him exist for me in a 
new way. Besides, “personal option takes place at every stage of the proof 
of God; it subjectivizes all the articulations of it” (p. 100). And this proof 
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must lead to love, self-surrender, adoring prayer, which will make our 
meeting with Him a personal one., 

But the proof of God requires another subjective complement in the 
affective order. Now, our analysis enables us to justify the affectivity. It is 
nothing but the consciousness of the internal limit of the reflection. In some 
pages, which are perhaps the best and most original of the book, (pp. 
111-14), Father Defever analyses some “spiritual feelings’ which unveil 
to us our “total situation of being in the world and transcending the world 
towards the Unlimited” (p. 112). These feelings, however, although they 
may enrich the objective proof of God, can by no means dispense with them. 


Thus, the traditional proof, under its utterly bare and sober appear- 
ance, is faithful to the metaphysical situation of incarnate existing. It 
is existential in a sense we must call mitigated, if related to the ex- 
cessive exigencies of strict existentialism, but which in fact is the 
proper sense, since it is the only true one. In short, it introduces us to 
God’s objective and subjective reality; it is, besides, if we remain in the 
natural order, the most authentically possible fulfilment of our own 
existence. We therefore can rightly close the critical enquiry we in- 
tended by ascertaining that the traditional proof of God started from 
reality, did not lose reality in the way, leads to the real God, and 
realizes the existent who makes it (p. 127). 


An appendix is dedicated to reinstating, against deforming interpretations, 
Father Maréchal’s true meaning about some points. 

La preuve réelle de Dieu is a first-class essay, remarkable by its critical 
sincerity and anxiety of continually keeping in contact with existence, the 
richness and variety of its insights, its open-minded and progressive thomism. 
One will wonder, however, whether the author really excludes any on- 
tological presupposition, as he intends to. At any rate, the conclusion 
from God as final cause to God as efficient and creative cause is rather 
abrupt. Of course, such presuppositions are inevitable, just because they 
are not presuppositions at all but evidences involved in the basic evidence 
of being. And it seems to me that by trying to establish ontological prin- 
ciples by way of pure critical reflection—which reflection is possible only 
in the light of being—Father Defever sometimes makes his demonstration 
more intricate than necessary. I am afraid the refutation of pantheism will 
not be judged to be even as convincing as the classical one by the im- 
possibility of admitting in the Absolute itself relativity, motion, nonbeing, 
and so on. I think also that the author ought to have more clearly explained 
the relation between his real proof and the traditional one and how the 
latter can be still regarded as valid and legitimate. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN NORTH AMERICA 


For the purposes of this bibliography, “philosophy” will be understood in a 
very broad sense. It will include works in other fields—such as sociology, aesthetics, 
and politics—that involve philosophical principles and problems. 

“Current” books will be understood to include new books, revised editions, and 
reprints if the previous printing had been out of stock for a notable period of 
time, or if there is a notable difference in price, format, and the like. 


The procedure is as follows: 

1. Books announced for publication will be listed in the issue which next appears 
after the announcement is received. 

2. Books actually published will be listed in the subsequent issue, even though 
they were already listed in accordance with No. 1 above. 

3. Books received by THE MopvEeRN ScHootman will be listed with full biblio- 
graphical information and a descriptive and/or critical note in the subse- 
quent issue, even though they were already listed in accordance with No. 1 
and/or No. 2. This will be done even if a full review is to appear later. 


AsEL, ReusEN. The Humanism of F. C. S. Schiller. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press; April, 1955. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

Avicuiert, Dantr. Paradise. Tr. and ed. by Thomas G. Bergin. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 119. Paper, 45¢ 

——. The Inferno. Tr. by John Ciardi. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press; 
August 29, 1954. $4.50. [Corrected entry. ] 

Austin, Jonn. The Province of Jurisprudence Determined, and, The Uses of the 
Study of Jurisprudence. Introd. by H. L. A. Hart. New York, Noonday 
Press. Pp. 427. $3.50. 

Baxer, Metvin C. Foundations of John Dewey’s Educational Theory. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press; May, 1955. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

Baz, A. G. A. Southern Teachers of Philosophy. Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky 
Libs., 1954. Pp. 147. $1.00. 

Barucu, BERNARD Mannes. A Philosophy for Our Time. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1954. Pp. 60. $2.00. 

BeLLaMy, Epwarp. Selected Writings on Religion and Society. Ed. by Joseph 
Schiffman. New York, Liberal Arts Press. 75¢ 

Brrpyaev, Nicovas. Christianity and Anti-Semitism. Tr. by Alan A. Spears and 
Victor B. Kanter, with a commentary and notes by Alan A. Spears. New 
York: Philosophical Lib., 1954. Pp. 58. $2.75. 

This short work (pp. 1-30) deals with the problem of anti-Semitism from 
a practical and spiritual point of view, and insists that anti-Semitism will 
disappear only when all Christians become true interior Christians fully 
practising Christlike charity. The commentary of Mr. Spears develops a 
theme only hinted at by Berdyaev, that institutional Christianity necessarily 
breeds anti-Semitism. Similarly, he picks up some of the pantheistic im- 
plications of Berdyaev’s thought. 

BERKELEY, GEorcE. Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. Ed. by Colin 
M. Turbayne. New York, Liberal Arts Press. Pp. 143. Paper, 75¢ 

BoxseEr, BEN Zion. From the World of the Cabbalah. The Philosophy of Rabbi 


eid Loew of Prague. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1954, Pp, ix) a= 210 
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Judah Loew lived during the sixteenth century, 1512 to 1609. He was 
not only an influential leader but also a famous teacher and writer. The 
Cabbalah, as is well known, incorporates both neo-Platonic and Gnostic 
teachings, and two different tendencies can be discovered in it: the first, 
more speculative in character, aims at a union with God by a natural 
mysticism, often through ritualistic practices and invocations of secret 
names and formulas; the second has a close affinity to magic and alchemy. 
Rabbi Judah Loew was a student and teacher of the former. 

The book is an easily read presentation of the life and thought of Rabbi 
Judah Loew. It has some notes and references, but it is not a critical study. 
There is an index. 

BRONSTEIN, Dante. Jay, and Scuutweis, Harotp M. (eds.). Approaches to the 
Philosophy of Religion. New York, Prentice-Hall. Pp. 541. $7.65. 

Brown, Stuart Gerry. The First Republicans. Syracuse, Syracuse Univ. Press, 
Pp. 193. $3.00. 

CoueEn, Morris R. American Thought. Glencoe: Free Press, 1954. Pp. 360. $5.00. 

Corton, James Harry. Royce on the Human Self. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press. Pp. 361. $5.00. 

Cournot, ANTOINE AucusTIN. An Essay on the Foundations of Our Knowledge. 
Tr. with an introd. by Merritt H. Moore. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1954. Pp. 650. $9.00. 

Crocker, Lester Gupert. The Embattled Philosopher. East Lansing, Michigan 
State College Press. Pp. 442. $6.50. 

Deane, Herpert A. The Political Ideas of Harold J. Laski. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press; Feb., 1955. Pp. 408. $5.75. 

Drxon, W. Macnee. The Human Situation. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1954. Pp. 448. $3.50. 

This book, first published in 1937, contains the “Gifford Lectures” for 
1935-37. Often praised by reviewers for its style and wit, the book has run 
through many printings. It deals with man and his world, and the im- 
possibility of finding any certain truth about them and their purpose. In a 
climate of positivism, the book has at least the merit of seeing that these 
are problems. 

DressEL, Paut Leroy, and Mayuew, Lewis B. General Education. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1954, Pp. 325. $3.50. 

EuLer, SIpNEY Z., and MARRALL, JOHN B. (eds.). Church and State through the 
Centuries. Tr. by the editors. Westminster, Newman Press. Pp. 639. $6.75. 

Exuts, Caartes Mayo. An Essay on Transcendentalism. Introd. by Walter Hard- 
ing. Gainesville, Fla.: Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 1954. Pp. 120. 
$4.00. 

Emerson, RALPH Waxpo. Five Essays on Man and Nature. Ed. by Robert E. 
Spiller. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 128. Paper, 45¢ 

Epictetus. Niccolo Perotti’s Version of the Enchiridion of Epictetus. Ed. with an 
introd. and a list of Perotti’s writings by Revilo Pendleton Oliver. Urbana, 
Univ. of Illinois Press. Pp. 175. $4.00. 

Farrpamrn, Witi1AM Ronatp Donps. An Object-Relations Theory of the Per- 
sonality. Preface by Ernest Jones. New York: Basic Books, 1954. Pp. 323. 
$5.00. 

FiepLer, Conrap. On the Nature and History of Architecture. Tr. from the Ger- 
man with notes by Victor Hammer. Lexington: Carolyn Reading, 220 
Market Street, 1954. $5.00. 

Frame, DonaLp M. Montaigne’s Discovery of Man. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press; May, 1955. Pp. 224. $3.75. 

Griswo.p, A. Wuitney. The Practical Value of a Liberal Education. Exeter, 
N.H.: Phillips Exeter, 1954. Pp. 11. Paper, apply. 
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Harkness, Grorcra Erma. The Sources of Western Morality, from Primitive 
Society through the Beginnings of Christianity. New York, Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. 268. $3.50. 

Harrison, Gorvon. Road to the Right. New York, Morrow Co. Pp. 352. $4.50. 

Honesty and Integrity. “You and Your USA Series,” 7. Published by the Office 
of Armed Forces Information and Education, Department of Defense. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 10¢ 

Hunter, Epwin R. Shakspere and Common Sense. Boston: Christopher Pub. 
Co., 1954. Pp. 312. $4.00. 

This book consists of a series of considerations of Shakespearean charac- 
ters, style, plot, and so forth, all of which more or less turn around the 
author’s basic consideration of Shakspere’s common sense. As the author 
points out in the first chapter, Shakspere was accustomed to make much. 
use of specialized (or, as we might say, scientific) knowledge. The plays 
arise from an understanding of man and his world that is often profound 
and almost always characterized by a sober good judgment; yet this under- 
standing has undergone no technical or specialized elaboration. For this 
reason they can readily be understood by most people who have some degree 
of literacy. 

It is good to have a clear presentation of the spontaneous mode of under- 
standing and of the poetical elaboration of it. Persons interested in the 
theory of knowledge, in the basis of humanistic education, and in literary 
criticism will find the book stimulating and helpful. 

JaRRETT, JaMeEs L., and McMurrin, StertiInc M. Contemporary Philosophy. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 524. $5.00. 

JeFFERSON, THomas. The Political Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Introd. by 
Edward Dumbauld. New York, Liberal Arts Press. $2.25. 

Kirx, Russetiz Amos. A Program for Conservatives. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co. 


Pp. 325. $4.00. 
Lewis, Ewart. Medieval Political Ideas. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. 678. 
$12.50. 


Marmonwes. The Code of Maimonides. Book 11. Tr. from the Hebrew by Hyman 
Klein. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press. Pp. 316. $6.00. 

Magziramn, Jacques. An Essay on Christian Philosophy. Tr. by Edward H. Flannery. 
New York: Philosophical Lib., 1955. Pp. xi + 116. $2.75. 

This book is a translation of M. Maritain’s first attempt to determine the 
possibility and meaning of Christian philosophy, an attempt which was 
carried further by his Science and Wisdom. His basic point is that, essen- 
tially speaking, philosophy is philosophy and nothing more, but that in its 
actual existence, in its concrete state, it is Christian, non-Christian, and 
so forth, and this both with regard to its objects and to its manner of 
exercise (as aided by faith and the infused virtues). His second point is 
that moral philosophy in particular is subalternated to theology. 

Martz, Lous L. The Poetry of Meditation: A Study in English Religious Liter- 
ature of the Seventeenth Century. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1954. 
Pp. xiv + 375. $5.00. 

This work studies in detail the influence of the literature concerned with 
private meditation as a means of prayer upon the poetry of Southwell, 
Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, and others. It shows these seventeenth- 
century British poets, as well as the current of piety represented by Richard 
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Pierre de la Ramée, or, as he is better known, Petrus Ramus 
(1515-72), presents to the present English-speaking world an interest 
which is only with difficulty understandable in France or in most other 
Continental countries. The reasons for the interest are complex but 
all more or less intimately connected with the tendency of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, ever since the time of the medieval logicians, to generate 
philosophical thought out of linguistic analysis. Hybridized with the 
aestheticism which the late nineteenth-century English-speaking world 
learned largely from France, this tendency has produced today in Eng- 
land, and even more in America, a literary criticism of a sort relatively 
unknown in France itself. On the Continent generally, the best literary 
criticism is part of an overtly personalist dialogue which begins in the 
salon and may end anywhere in the cosmos. In America, and to almost 
the same extent in England, the best literary criticism—or at least a 
great part of it—often professes to begin with a rigorous consideration 
of a particular work of art in terms of its own integrity as an object of 
attention, to the exclusion (at least in principle) of all personality, and 
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ends by generating—if not explicitly, at least by implication—direct 
examination: of the conditions of knowledge itself and ultimately a 
kind of metaphysics. 

This kind of criticism has grown particularly strong within the past 
decades and, with it, the feeling that the Renaissance, and the sixteenth 
century especially, was somehow or other a critical period with regard 
to linguistic attitudes, that during this period something happened in 
the way man talks about things, that somewhere after the sixteenth 
century a “dissociation of sensibility,” to use Mr. T. S. Eliot’s now 
well-worn phrase, had become discernible in the way man confronts 
the world around him. 

Ramus is a man of the sixteenth century, and he is eminently a man 
concerned with language, with the traditional arts of expression—gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic. As the first and only professor of eloquence 
and philosophy at what was soon to be called the Collége de France, 
he stood on the middle ground between linguistics and metaphysics, 
a kind of humanist-Scholastic. If he is himself no real thinker, all the 
more reason why the flurry his works created deserves looking into. 
This flurry is not to be underrated, for an international inventory of 
his works,* which has long been wanting, reveals the astonishing total 
of nearly 800 separately published editions (including some adapta- 
tions) of single or collected works by him or his collaborator, Omer 
Talon (Audomarus Talaeus, ca. 1510-62)—close to 300 editions of the 
important Dialectic alone. Counting separately each of the works in 
these 800-odd volumes (some of which include more than one item), 
one gets a total of some 1100 separate printings of individual works. 
All but a few of these fall in the century roughly between 1550 and 
1650. 

In the nineteenth century, two sizable studies of Ramus had ap- 


1] hope soon to publish this inventory, 
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thesis and hypothesis were largely con- 
trolled by the use of these terms in 
rhetoric. A non-hypothetical science was 
not an observational science, as Wadding- 
ton suggests, but precisely a deductive 
science. See Ramus’s adversary Iacobus 
Schegkius, De Demonstratione Libri Quin- 
decim (Basileae, 1564), p. 124. 

*P. Dibon, “L’influence de Ramus aux 
universités néerlandaises du 17e siécle,” 
Actes du XIéme Congrés Internationale de 
Philosophie, x1v (Bruxelles, 1953), 307-11 


peared, one by Charles Waddington, Ramus: sa vie, ses écrits, et ses 
opinions (Paris, 1855), and the other by Paul Lobstein, Petrus Ramus 
als Theologe (Strasbourg, 1878). Lobstein’s sober and discerning 
work is restricted to Ramus’s posthumous Commentariorum de Re- 
ligione Christiana Libri Quatuor’ and concludes that theologically 
Ramus stood for a mild Zwinglianism which is in the long run quite 
uneventful. Lobstein is quite right. Ramus’s significance certainly 
does not lie in theology. This one and only theological work out of 
his sixty-odd separate productions was never printed by any other than 
the Wechel firm at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Its chief significance ap- 
pears in Theophilus Banosius’s preface, which dedicates the work to 
Sir Philip Sidney; and the significance consists in a curious deformation 
of theology. For, as Banosius proudly remarks, Ramus here attempts 
to reduce religion itself to an “art” like the arts of expression—gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic—an event truly momentous if we only examine 
the long-neglected history of arts scholasticism and its connection 
with the sixteenth-century passion for “method,” or with Calvin’s In- 
stitution de la religion chrétienne and its patently schoolroom-type 
title. 

Waddington’s work is more ambitious than Lobstein’s, and the 
valuable mass of facts he assembles merits more competent exegesis 
than that which he provides. His resolution of the issues is almost 
exclusively personal and moral, often to a passionate and even neu- 
rotic degree. There are good people and bad people, and Ramus was 
one of the good ones. The real issues are hardly exposed, for Wad- 
dington gives no evidence of reading either the people Ramus reacted 
against, headed by Peter of Spain, Pierre Tartaret (Tartaretus or 
Tateretus ), and the like, or Ramus’s chief source after Cicero, Rudolph 
Agricola. Characteristically, Waddington can completely miss the 
significance of a sixteenth-century term such as hypothesis, while mak- 
ing a passionate issue of it.’ It should be said in Waddington’s favor, 
however, that Ramus is not in any sense simple to explain. As a paper 
on Ramism in the Netherlands‘ read at the recent International Con- 
gress of Philosophy at Brussels makes clear, Ramism is radically 
eclectic and often hard to distinguish from other movements, even 
those it professes to be against. 
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The most pretentious study of Ramism since Waddington and 
Lobstein is Frank Pierrepont Graves’s Peter Ramus and the Educational 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1912). This work is 
the best all-round brief of the positive content of Ramus’s various 
works, and it will remain permanently useful. Unfortunately, the 
background in which it sets the works is, at best, sophomorically con- 
ceived, without any sense of the real movement of intellectual history 
and with a repetition, sometimes word-for-word, of Waddington’s 
moral indignation as a substitute for historical perspective. Wadding- 
ton had seen Ramus as a sixteenth-century Victor Cousin; Graves 
makes him a sixteenth-century John Dewey, forcing on the technical 
legal term usuarius the unheard-of meaning of “utilitarian” and even 
“pragmatist.”*> The 1922 thesis of M. Robert Barroux at the Ecole 
Nationale des Chartes, “Pierre de la Ramée et son influence philos- 
ophique,”* is far more intelligently provocative in handling the con- 
text of Ramism, for it suggests the huge perspectives in which Ramus’s 
“method” is set, perspectives which open into the very center of the 
intellectual heritage of Western man. 

However, with the occasional articles, mostly German, which have 
appeared in the past century, all these studies by Waddington, 
Lobstein, Graves, and Barroux remain rather isolated from one an- 
other. Present-day interest in Ramism in the English-speaking world 
is a different kind of thing. It is rather communal; and it tends to re- 
gard Ramism not as a mere cause célébre admitting of revival from 
time to time but rather as a phenomenon or symptom which, studied 
dispassionately, may yield helpful and perhaps even startling informa- 
tion concerning intellectual history and the formation of the modern 
mind. This present-day interest received its greatest stimulus when 
Professor Samuel Eliot Morison produced his Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century as a part of the Harvard tercentennial celebration 
in 1936, publishing at the end of the second volume lists of the theses 
defended at Harvard from 1643 to 1708. These theses are thoroughly 
Scholastic in any acceptable twentieth-century meaning of this term; 
but they are also, particularly in the earlier period, most decidedly 
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Ramist. “Sola Dialectica Concrescit cum Seipsa et cum Omnibus 
Aliis Artibus,” “Grammatica Est Perfecta sine Rhetorica Non Contra,” 
“Linguae Sunt Artium Gratid,” “Bene Metiri Est Cujusque Magni- 
tudinis Proportionem et Affectionem Perspicere”—these titles we read 
among the theses for August 9, 1653. Earlier, in 1647, there was “Res 
Est in Loco, Tempus in Re”—a thesis which reveals the box-inside-of- 
box formulation typical of Ramist “analysis.” 

The weird sound of some of these assertions—“Rhetorica Est Af- 
fectuum Hortus,” a 1653 thesis emended in 1691 to “Rhetorica Est Af- 
fectuum Syren,” or “Dialectica Est Sol Microcosmi, Argumenta Sunt 
Logici Radii,” or again “Methodus Intelligentiae Parens Est, Magistra 
Memoriae” (1653)—fell tantalizingly on ears in the English-speaking 
world trained by twentieth-century interest in metaphysical poetry 
to expect the unexpected in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century lin- 
guistic attitudes. They suggested that the interior of the early New 
England mind certainly did not correspond to the accepted description 
of this mind drafted by a chauvinistic nineteenth-century liberalism 
using the past as a mirror for itself. In 1939 Professor Perry Miller of 
Harvard produced a new description in his revolutionary work, The 
New England Mind, where, among other things, the Ramist tradition 
was given its full due and placed in the largest context it had ever 
been placed in: New England Augustinian piety, the Scholastic herit- 
age, the New Englander’s persuasions about the nature of man and 
his relation to God, the question of rhetoric and the plain style, and 
of God’s covenant with New England. Three years before, the same 
year as Morison’s work, Professor Hardin Craig of Stanford University 
had published The Enchanted Glass: The Elizabethan Mind in Litera- 
ture, which provided a further discussion of Ramism in the cis-Atlantic 
English-speaking world, describing Ramus as “the greatest master of 
the short-cut the world has ever known.” This work has been followed 
by others, which also depend on Miller’s fuller treatment, such as 
Rosemund Tuve’s Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1947), Sister Miriam Joseph’s Shakespeare’s 
Use of the Arts of Language (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1949), 
and T. W. Baldwin’s two-volume William Shakspere’s Small Latine 
and Lesse Greeke (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1944), and several 
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other works with large sections on Ramism and its effect on the literary 
sensibility of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As a result of these and recent shorter studies,’ interest in Ramus 
and Ramism is now at its maximum in the English-speaking world. 
This concentration of interest is perhaps as it should be, for, although 
as a movement Ramism had its greatest vogue in Germany (largely 
because its specious encyclopedism made it attractive to the often 
newly organized and somewhat starry-eyed German universities), it 
had its second greatest vogue in the English-speaking world, in the 
British Isles, the American colonies, and among the exiles in the Low 
Countries, where it had also an indigenous history, fed from both the 
German and the British sides.’ After his death in 1572 in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day, Ramus ceased to have much direct im- 
portance in his own country. This fact was connected with religious 
differences; but it cannot at all be explained by them alone, for, al- 
though Ramus had become a Protestant toward the end of his life, 
Ramism, as has been indicated above, does not directly engage 
theology (its strong but subtle theological implications were never 
really adverted to by contemporaries and represent tendencies wide- 
spread among Catholics, too). The weakness of Ramism in France 
is connected with the fact, which the tabulation of the editions of the 
Dialectic and the Rhetoric will make clear, that when it later reached 
its full strength, Ramism did so as a dialectic more than as a rhetoric, 
whereas at the earlier period, when Ramus was accepted in France, he 
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was accepted rather as a rhetorician—the greatest Latin orator since 
Cicero, thought his colleagues, who were possibly right. The reason 
for this state of affairs is fascinating but too complicated to be gone 
into here. 

As scholars in the English-speaking world have suspected, the 
significance which Ramism has for our age can be largely described 
in terms of developments with the more or less complementary fields 
of dialectic and rhetoric. Medieval arts scholasticism—that is, Scho- 
lastic philosophy—in the large regarded dialectic, to which it commonly 
assimilated logic,’ not as the art of thinking but, following the Cicer- 
onian tradition, as the art of discourse (ars disserendi), with all the 
equivocation which this ample view implied. One could never be sure 
whether dialectic and/or logic governed only certain, formal, scientific 
reasoning, or whether it governed also, and in the same fashion, all 
the intellectual elements in all speech. In the Summulae Logicales of 
the thirteenth-century Peter of Spain—which, in its historical con- 
sequences, is probably the most important scholastic work of all times, 
since, directly or indirectly, it controlled arts scholasticism at Paris 
and through Northern Europe until Rudolph Agricola projected his 
topical logic toward the end of the sixteenth century—dialectic is 
described as an art having to do with probabilities; but it is treated as 
an art dealing with certainties like those in mathematics—except for the 
astounding fact that the topics (which had classically to do with 
probabilities) are thrown in without explanation for good measure. 
This picture is complicated by the connection of dialectic in practice 
with scholastic dispute and, even more importantly, with the pedagog- 
ical tradition of the northern universities, where dialectic or logic is 
likely to be viewed as the art of teaching rather than as the art of 
thinking. 

As the art of discourse or speaking, or of teaching, dialectic or 
logic had a definite connection with the audile and with words as 
sounds, with the definite personalist and existentialist implications 
which attach to a world of voices. Ramus arrives on the scene at the 
time this dialectic is being “simplified” in an operation which is among 
the most complicated and critical and central in the whole history of 
the human mind and out of which grows preoccupation with method 
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and the whole modern mechanistic-minded world, for it must not be 
forgotten that, in theory and to a great extent in fact, dialectic or logic 
controlled all the other arts or sciences or curriculum subjects. This 
simplification of logic is connected with the humanists’ determination 
to provide something adapted to the capacities of children, for hu- 
manism is pupil-centered, whereas the northern universities, essential- 
ly teachers’ unions, were teacher-centered, tending to see their pupils 
not in terms of the pupils’ capacities here and now, but as aspirant 
pedagogues. But the simplification is even more deeply related to a 
widespread and mysterious shift from the audile to the visile in the 
whole way of thinking about cognition and the nature of man. At the 
end of this shift, by the eighteenth century, God will become in the 
minds of many curiously mute, and by that fact depersonalized, a 
mere mechanic, a celestial architect, a mason, whose laws concern 
not the human consciousness but the ranging of objects in space. 
Man’s notion of what he himself is will undergo a corresponding shift 
in emphasis. 

The details of this shift from the audile to the visile cannot be 
described apart from a much fuller treatment of Ramism than is 
possible here, for they are extremely complicated and profound. But 
they are unmistakable. It is within this shift that Ramus turns up—an 
eloquent man, voluble and learned besides, but so innocent of genuine 
philosophical insight as to be an unwitting catch-all for the tendencies 
of the age which more discerning men often tried to resist or at least 
to understand and control. As one observes Ramism in its historical 
unfolding, beginning with Rudolph Agricola and his replacement of 
the old Scholastic logic or logistic with a logic of “places” (common- 
places or loci) even more mechanistic in implication, and developing 
through Ramus himself and into German philosophical “systems” con- 
ceived by analogy with Copernican space and into English “method- 
ism,”*® it becomes possible to assign what, I believe, is the central 
significance of Ramus and Ramism, at least for our own age. 


Ramism is above all, although not exclusively, a manifestation of 
the subtle and apparently irresistible shift sacrificing auditorily 
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_ oriented concepts for visually oriented ones which sets in with medieval 
scholasticism and on which most of the characteristic manifestations 
of the modern as against the ancient world depend. This shift is in- 
timately connected with the scholastic emphasis on a logic which, 
as against more purely Aristotelian logic, was a kind of logistic, and 
on physics—a bad physics, but physics nevertheless, taught to millions 
of schoolboys from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century and later 
on a scale the ancient world had never even approximated. The shift 
is equally connected with the scholastic build-up of the teaching 
profession. It is connected with the invention of printing, with the 
emergence of book titles in their postincunabular form, with the de- 
velopment of a sense of format for communication encouraged by 
printing, with the humanists’ attitude toward language—a thing con- 
trolled by the written word, the word committed to space, not by 
living speech—as well as with the belief that all revelation was con- 
tained in a book. 

The shift manifests itself in Ramism particularly in Ramus’s com- 
plete divorce between dialectic and rhetoric. For Ramus appears on 
the scene just when dialectic (or logic) was shifting from an art of 
discourse, as Cicero had had it and as Ramus’s Latin definitions nomi- 
nally have it, to an art of thinking or reasoning. As an art of discourse, 
_ dialectic had suggested an interplay of personalities, a give and take in 
an existentialist situation. As an art of thinking, it was carried on in 
the privacy of one’s own head and in a fashion more and more dia- 
grammatic, with greater and greater reliance on spatial analogies and 
a more or less overt desire to dispense with words as words, since 
these annoyingly hint that in some mysterious way thinking itself 
is always carried on in the presence—at least implicit—of another. The 
meaning of the well-known Ramist tables of dichotomies is to be 
sought here in the drift toward spatial analogies of any and all sorts. 
With dialectic separated from rhetoric as a kind of intellectual dia- 
grammatics, rhetoric is left in absolute control of the world of sound 
as sound. But even here, the spatial imagination gains control, and 
rhetoric comes to be described as a kind of ornament conceivable 
in mechanico-spatial terms. 

Such are the issues which Ramism involves and such the issues 
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within which the sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century madness 
about method swirls. The study of Ramism shows the utter fatuous- 
ness of considering Bacon or Descartes as the fountainheads of in- 
terest in method. They are not the start but the culmination. Ramus 
was older than Francis Bacon by two generations, and it is quite 
evident that in Ramus’s day the question of method had been long at 
the boiling point. The method crisis had set in in the scholastic period. 
We sometimes forget that the only place in the entire history of human 
thought where our “modern methodology” (which culminates in the 
H-bomb) emerges is after the scholastic age, as we sometimes forget, 
too, that most scholasticism was not theology at all and most scholastics 
were not priests. 

The study of Ramism makes it evident that to understand the history 
of method we have to abandon our own favorite lines of explanation 
and get back to the issues as they really existed. The basic issue was 
not the struggle between inductive and deductive method, for there 
never was any serious or concerted opposition to inductive method 
but, if anything, too much respect for it—philosophers commonly took 
it for granted that induction was essential groundwork and therefore 
that it was easy to do and needed no special attention. The basic issue 
was the struggle between sound and sight, between habits of thinking 
based on listening to voices and habits of thinking based on looking 
at surfaces, between living in a world inhabited by persons who talked 
back and living in a world occupied by passive objects scattered in 
“systems” through the new Copernican space. The real obstacle in the 
way of fuller inductive development was not deduction but the voice 
and person of the teacher,” who kept talking all through the scholastic 
centuries. But this same teacher proved all-important, nevertheless, 
in paving the way for a more inductive approach, since his incessant 
talking helped reduce the dialogue of dialectic to a monologue and 
thus was a preparation for the more complete elimination of personal 


*2The way in which teaching actually at the time. 
blocked observation in dissection as prac- 18In the opening words of Peter of 
ticed in medical lectures has been shown  Spain’s Summulae Logicales, dialectic was 
by Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of defined as “ars artium et scientia scienti- 
Modern Science (London: G. Bell and arum”—where ars, and even scientia, is in 
Sons, 1950), pp. 32-33. This situation is effect a curriculum subject. Renaissance 
symptomatic of the whole state of mind educators seldom reversed this ruling. 
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_ components in the scientific situation in favor of an “objective,” 
apersonal approach. 

The great crisis of the sixteenth century is set in these strange per- 
spectives, and Ramus’s famous anti-Aristotelian reform of logic lodges 
here, too. Ramus’s attack on logic was an attack not on deduction— 
nobody ever deduced with the fanaticism of a Ramist—but on that 
bedrock of intellectual life, the curriculum. This is why the teachers’ 
unions which we call universities reacted, for logic was not only the 
art of discourse but a fortiori the art of teaching, by which curriculum 
subjects were, at least nominally, organized.** Ramus’s wild desire to 
attack the curriculum was accompanied by no remarkably discerning 
solutions of the difficulties, which were real, although his practical 
reforms in teaching methods, like those of many others in his age— 
Vives, Sturm, the Jesuits—were common-sense and in some measure 
effective. Ramus’s overpowering drive, which he shared with many 
contemporaries, was a deep-seated, unconscious yearning for simplifica- 
tion, which expressed itself. finally and characteristically within the 
Ramist economy in diagrams—there are whole folio volumes by Ramists 
in which every word and phrase is spitted on a dichotomized table, 
deployed in a spatial relation to the other words and phrases. 

This drive toward the spatial, this reinforcement of the visile com- 
ponent of cognition, is a drive toward the construction of the ob- 
servational, depersonalized collection of objects in terms of which we 
picture the world today, because it is a drive to think of things as sur- 
faces, objects, rather than as symbols or as persons with voices. But 
the drive in Ramus’s case is completely blind: he has no noteworthy 
expressed partiality for an observational approach at all. What he 
wants is “arts,” something to know which is clear, distinct, set down 
once for all in a book, and, in the last analysis, picturable—the visile 
Ramus is the forerunner of the visile Descartes here. At this point, the 
way is prepared for “objectivity” by the death of the element of 
dialogue in dialectic. The two-part Socratic personal interchange 
is gone, and even the monologue of the teacher is gone—in other words, 
persons and voice are gone. An art is now a “thing,” not a possession 
of the mind but something with surface, like the rest of the coming 
Newtonian world. 
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Chronicle 


An INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PxHiLosopHy in honor of Antonio 
Rosmini, on the occasion of the centenary of his death, will be held at Genoa, 
. July 20 to 25, 1955. The secretary of the committee is Michele Frederico 
Scianna; other members of the committee include Chaix-Ruy, Dempf, 
Morando, Munoz-Alonso, Perticone, Rava, and Spirito. 

Tue FourtH INTERNATIONAL THOMISTIC CoNGRESS OF PHiLosoPHy will 
be held in Rome, September 13 to 17, 1955, under the auspices of the 
Pontifical Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas. The three related 
themes of the Congress will be the doctrine of St. Thomas compared with 
the present state of the sciences, with the Hegelian and Marxian dialectic, 
and with questions raised by existentialism. It is intended to have the 
papers published early in the summer. 

THe CaTHoLic RENASCENCE Society held its Spring Symposium in Mil- 
waukee, April 11 and 12, 1955. Participants were F. X. Connolly, Hugh 
Dickinson, Caroline Gordon, James Hafley, Victor M. Hamm, Marshall 
McLuhan, Frank O’Malley, John Pick, Richard Sullivan, Allen Tate, Norman 
Weyand, S.J., John Walsh, S.J., Aubrey Williams, and William K. Wimsatt, 
Jr. The general theme was literary criticism today. 

THE ANNUAL Aguinas LECTURE, sponsored by the Aristotelian Society of 
Marquette University, was given on March 13, 1955, by Professor Charles J. 


O’Neil of Marquette University. His topic was “Imprudence in St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” 
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COMPLEXITY OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 


Translated by Venant Cauchy 
The first part of this article was published in 
Tue Moprern ScHooLMAN, March, 1955, pp. 205-221. 


IV Logic, Mathematics, Positivism 


Let us indicate some consequences of the difference of conception 
between pure logic and mathematics. The first conclusion is that the 
summary quantification of ordinary logic is unsuitable for mathematics. 
The extension of the different variables of an enunciation changes, in 
effect, with the theories and also within a theory if the axiomatic base 
is capable of freely re-enforcing itself by means of new axioms and 
new rules, as in the case of the great formal systems which we wish 
to constitute. There is no guarantee that the fields are fixed. The field 
of a variable contained in various propositions may change from one 
proposition to another. The expression “all x,” for example, is inde- 
terminate. 

The notion of equivalence between the predicate and its class—or 
more generally that of a logical function having many variables and 
the field of systems of arguments for which it is satisfied—though ac- 
ceptable in pure logic by virtue of its conventions, ceases to have a 
precise meaning. Necessarily, one must make use of a double notation 
which brings out at the same time the predicate (or the logical func- 
tion) and the precise field of the variables in the theory. It becomes 
clear that the fundamental questions bearing on the formal systems 
of mathematics will be much more difficult than those dealing with 
the purely logical systems. We can only mention the existence of other 
conclusions relating to the excluded third.” 

We note furthermore that the use of implication in mathematics is 
very different from its use in pure logic, owing to the fact that logical 
atomism is not retained any more. In ordinary logic, the generalized 
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(or formal) implication only corresponds to the coincidence of the 
logical values of two propositions—a > b merely signifies that the im- 
plication is false only when proposition a is true and b is false; it is true 
in all other cases. There is no real bond between the two propositions. 
The independence of the propositions could justify this view. But such 
is not the case in a mathematical theory where the propositions are 
intimately dependent on one another. The expression a > b must signify 
that if the proposition a is a theorem or an axiom of the theory, b is 
also a theorem; that is, there exists a demonstration in the theory which 
by means of a leads us to b. Gentzen’s notation in this matter is more 
precise: we shall write a,b,c, . . .. 1——— b to indicate that proposi- 
tion b can be demonstrated by means of the axioms or theorems a, b, c, 
. . . L* However, in both instances the demonstration is not repre- 
sented in any way but postulated; the notation does indicate at least 
the logical dependence between the conclusion and its premises. 

The intrinsic dependence (already observed in mathematics) which 
obtains between “logic” and the “material” on which it works shows 
that it is superfluous and inadvisable to suppose an a-priori structure 
of the mind. The structures which the mind appears to impose a 
priori on the “many” are derived from those which it had obtained 
in the course of a prior activity in a framework of thought often quite 
limited. The idea of such a structure of the mind could be explained 
in a period which extends from antiquity to the second half of the 
nineteenth century, during which only one logic was known, that of a 
certain language, and likewise one geometry which sufficed for every- 
thing. In our times the excuse does not hold. A false—or at least 
very incomplete—solution is thus eliminated from the theories of 
knowledge. On the other hand, a formal structure may have a certain 
value of abstract representation in the mathematical and scientific 
theories. This is a possibility without being a necessity, but it does 
destroy a new absolute separation between the “empirical” and pure 
thought. 

As an example, let us show the difference between our conceptions 
and those of Logical Positivism. The sharp distinction between the 
form and the matter of statements is found in the neo-Positivism of the 


18In The Existence of Formal Theories (1934), 184. 
and the Foundation of Mathematics. **Rudolph Carnap, Logical Syntax of 
*Mathematische Zeitschrift, xxxr1x Language (London: Kegan Paul, 1937). 
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Vienna Circle which pervades this movement. Neo-Positivism will be 
more easily understood if we set forth its fundamental theses. It brings 
together Russell’s logico-mathematical ideal and the ideal of a purely 
empirical science, the former contributing the form and the latter the 
matter. The “antimetaphysical” attitude consists in attributing philo- 
sophical interest only to the questions dealing with the “logic of 
science.” The objects of metaphysics are pseudo-concepts which 
generate pseudo-sentences and pseudo-problems. These products have 
no logical content but look to sentiment and volitional tendencies. The 
philosophy of the sciences is itself purified, by means of critical analy- 
sis, of all the vacuous sentences and questions. Those that remain 
can be translated into sentences of the logic of science. 

Science is divided into formal science, also called pure syntax, and 
real sciences—physics, biology, psychology, sociology, history—written 
in a material language. Formal science comprises logic and mathe- 
matics, both formalized. It is constituted by the rules of formation 
(of construction) of sentences and by the rules of transformations 
(of deduction) of sentences. The languages treated by logic are 
formalized object-languages, on which the considerations of the 
syntactic language bear. Formal science comprises only tautological 
( Wittgenstein) or analytical (Carnap) propositions. Under different 
forms “they all say the same thing; that is, nothing.” Pure syntax offers 
nothing more than an empty frame, but—no one knows why-—it is ever 
ready to apply to the sciences, whatever may be its nature, by means 
of a “rule of application.” 

For Carnap* syntax is endowed with descriptive and synthetic 
sentences accompanied by their “rules of consequences” to constitute 
a descriptive syntax. The total language extends beyond that of mathe- 
matics because of synthetic sentences useful to translate physics. The 
sentences of the logic of science are stated as sentences of this logic, 
but they do not add any new domain of objects. Logical syntax re- 
places the metamathematics of Hilbert’s school. The author shows 
how “a language may contain its own syntax without contradiction,” 
an ambiguous expression which means that the total language, which 
does not have actual existence, is composed of an indefinite sequence 
of more and more fruitful languages so that each may serve as a 
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metalanguage for its predecessor. He thinks he has proved that the 
language of classical mathematics is noncontradictory.”° 

Finally, the philosophy retained is, in Carnap, nothing but the syntax 
of the language of pure and applied science. General syntax encom- 
passes at once all logical questions and even the problems relating to 
the meaning, or content, of the synthetic sentences.” General philoso- 
phy, mathematical philosophy, and scientific philosophy are thus 
reduced to a single philosophy, expressible in a language, by means 
of the proper terms of the language; it is the philosophy of a discourse 
and of a formalized discourse. In brief, all the metalanguages are re- 
duced to the language of science. 

The reduction of all philosophy to logical syntax is accented by the 
thesis of physicalism, which limits still more the extent of language. 
The universal language of science is that of physics, so that every 
scientific language may always be translated into that of physics and 
keep the same meaning. Hence the “unity of science,” according to 
which no domain of objects is essentially different from any other; 
in particular, there is no abyss separating the sciences of nature from 
psychology. 

The opposition between the formal and the intuitive, which was 
already found in Hilbert’s theory of demonstration, is increased. For 
Wittgenstein the rules of logical syntax must be formulated without 
reference to meaning or signification; Carnap is still more emphatic.” 
In brief, logic must be independent of empirical knowledge. The 
original opposition has shifted; it does not obtain between formal 
mathematics and intuitive mathematics any more but between ex- 
perience and the logico-mathematical language. A strict separation 
(at least de jure) is established between the concrete empirical sen- 
tences provided directly by experience and the sentences of logic. Only 
the former have a content (Wittgenstein). Carnap tolerates bringing 
into syntax the synthetic sentences endowed with meaning. The rigid 
opposition between the pure and the empirical is retained in principle. 
There remains an absolute separation between the form of a logico- 
mathematical sentence and the content of an empirical sentence. The 
break results in the suppression of real objects in the sentences of the 
language. Reasoning will bear on position-objects and not on real 


16Tbid., p. 124. 18Tbid., p. 284. 
1Tbid., p. 223. +°Tbid., I, chap. 3. 
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objects any more; hence the use of the language of co-ordinates. The 
opposition in Russell and Hilbert between the logical and the empirical 
is strengthened; all existential presupposition is banned from logic. The 
relations bear only on positions and not on the presence or absence 
of an object at these positions. 

By this exclusion, the neo-Positivist philosophy would seem to take 
an idealist or phenomenalist turn if a latent realism of the syntax did 
not otherwise insure all the necessary conformity with experience.” 
This philosophy will never have anything to say concerning what 
transcends experience—experience being confused with the purely 
empirical, the object of immediate observation recorded in the account 
(“procés-verbal,” “Protokoll”) of experience. 

The “antimetaphysical” thesis is based on the existence of pseudo- 
problems. We readily admit that metaphysics is easily productive of 
false concepts, false principles, and false problems. This does not 
prove, however, that true problems, though incorrectly grasped and 
still more incorrectly expressed, are not concealed under the false 
problems or under badly stated questions. The problem of the uni- 
versals, conceived in a spirit of Platonism, can be considered historical- 
ly as a false problem; nevertheless, it hides the true problem of the 
value of conceptual knowledge and hence of ordinary science and 
philosophy. The false concept of the unknowable en-soi, unrelated to 
experience, conceals the true question of the existence of units and of 
unity in the world. The false solutions ought not dissuade us from 
searching for the true problems, hidden perhaps under unsuitable or 
ill-adapted languages. We are of the opinion that in general philoso- 
phy, as well as in mathematics and the sciences, it is practically im- 
possible to state a problem correctly unless one has sufficient means 
of solution. We have seen this in the case of mathematics. 

Moreover, metaphysics does not hold a monopoly on false concepts 
and false problems. Many mathematicians believe that the transfinite 
numbers of the sets whose power is superior to that of the denumerable 
set, or at least to the power of the continuum, are false concepts. In 
the sciences, we know that nature refrains from answering—or some- 
times answers beside the point—questions which are irrelevant or 
wrongly stated. The ether of the wave theories is thought to be a 
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false concept in our times. Even in logic we were forced to withhold 
actually the name of true theories from most of the formal systems and 
symbolic languages, with the exception of a few simple logics and of 
finite axiomatic arithmetic. These observations incline us to modesty 
in all the branches of intellectual activity extending from “physics” 
to metaphysics. 

The antimetaphysical attitude is joined to the principle of the rela- 
tivity of every object of thought and of every reality to a language, 
whereas we have presented the opposite, thereby opening up a greater 
area of investigation. The thesis of physicalism, which again reduces 
the remaining area, can only be looked upon as a working hypothesis 
without the capacity to limit the field of inquiries or to forbid other 
hypotheses. The formalization of language, when it is not a simple 
algebraization, opposes to logical syntax the objections and difficulties 
pointed out for the formal systems.” The reduction of mathematical 
logic to a formalized logic overlooks the highest forms of logic. And 
in the formalized languages the assimilation of mathematical logic 
to ordinary logic and its procedures leaves the conclusions bearing 
on the foundation of the languages in a very precarious condition. 

The restatement of the Kantian thesis of the absolute opposition 
between the logical and the empirical, though questionable in itself,” 
also encounters difficulties on the scientific level. The thesis does not 
take account of the metaempirical character of scientific experience. 
Just as there is for us no pure logical thought, so there is no pure 
empirical in the domain of science and probably of all experience. 
The results of experience, which the scientists can define and use, 
result from a complex elaboration which depends simultaneously on 
the experimental environment, the techniques of observation and 
measurement, and the treatment of numerical readings, if there are 
any. 

The experimental environment is a reality in which one recognizes 
or assumes that properties exist. It contains elements, which are not 
pure phenomena, endowed with properties previously obtained and 
which are now attributed to them—the surrounding air, a certain void, 
solids and liquids arranged according to a pre-established plan. They 
are laden with properties which are not perceived but attributed ac- 


2°See above, Part III of this paper. *1See above, beginning of Part IV of 
this paper. 
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cording to the laws of interpolation or extrapolation of properties al- 
ready constructed. The various instruments and devices which con- 
stitute the material of experience are the object of more or less ad- 
vanced theories that make use of a part of established physical science. 
Thus the experimental milieu, in which the new fact is studied, is 
laden with thought, concepts, propositions of variable generality, 
theories, and logic. A reading on a dial, a measurement on a photo- 
graphic plate, do not by themselves have any signification or scientific 
value if one separates them from their experimental milieu and con- 
sequently from the theories and laws, constituted or assumed, which 
give the milieu its structure. The purely empirical, the pure phe- 
nomenon, the mere observation isolated from its environment, cannot 
be used. 

Observation is often accomplished according to a certain technique 
which is acquired over a long period of time. An observation and 
measurements, to be well done, require hours, sometimes weeks of 
preparation for setting up, adjusting the instruments, and for prelim- 
inary trials. There exists in the experiments an active reflection and 
an at least incipient theory of satisfactory observation and correct 
measurement. 

Finally the results of experience are not the direct observations 
which are noted on the experiment record. The raw account of the 
experiment will undergo a series of transformations whereby it will 
be translated into results. First we have the corrections of readings 
or of observations in order to compensate for the defects of the ap- 
paratus (calibration) or for the very conditions of the experiment 
(refraction of the atmosphere in astronomy) and the determination 
of the “errors” of measurement. Then the methods of averages and 
calculation of errors lead to the “most probable values” as well as to 
the “upper limits of the errors.” These limits will inform us on the 
degree of approximation of the results. In geodesy and in astronomy 
of position, for example, the measurement of a length, of an angle, or 
of a time require a great many readings—the same magnitude is meas- 
ured many times under different conditions—and complex and difficult 
computations. In the end the results retained are always different 
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from the direct measurements; the results of mensuration go far be- 
yond the empirical observations. 

The established results can be directly utilized in the form of tables; 
often one constructs a curve or a function which “passes through all 
the results.” This procedure is based on a theory of the utilization of 
the experimental data in a method of interpolation. The curves and 
functions may conceivably not pass through any point resultant. At 
any rate, the results, recorded in tables or introduced into curves or 
functions, can be utilized only if one accepts a rule of interpolation. 

The consequence of this threefold intervention of thought and of 
its logic in the experiment—in the composition and definition of the 
milieu, in the operative technique, and in the treatment of the direct 
readings—is that one may hold the notions of pure phenomenon and 
pure empirical to be false concepts in science. Starting with its first 
results, experimental knowledge is a partly rationalized knowledge. 
The theories which are exclusively idealist or phenomenalist have no 
scientific basis. 

Let us note the insufficiency of a “rule of application,” supplying 
the interpretation of the symbols, to justify the application of a con- 
struction of syntax to experience. There should logically exist within 
the interval of permissible approximations, over and above the inter- 
pretation of the symbols, a sort of isomorphism between the relations 
and structures of the syntax and the real (or supposed) relations and 
structures of reality.” The latter constitute precisely the object of a 
natural physical theory adapted to its object. It is therefore necessary 
to make use of a natural theory. This Carnap accomplishes in part 
when he introduces synthetic sentences into syntax. 

Confronted with the inadequacy of the other solutions, we must 
accept a certain knowledge of reality represented by abstract struc- 
tures to the extent that they are confirmed by experience. The scientific 
theories may have some value of representation and explanation—at 
least in globo; it is not necessary to revert to the naive view of ancient 
realism, which was too prone to realize all concepts and even the 
processes of thought and of discourse and to make its creations into 
exact definitive and absolute cognitions. This naiveté is also shared 
by some idealisms and positivisms. The necessary and absolute ap- 
plication of logico-mathematical conceptions to the exterior world, 
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presented under the name of empirical realism in Kant’s idealism as 
well as in Logical Positivism, falls into what we have called the illusion 
of the formal, which conceals an absolute logical realism. 

To sum up, our scientific knowledge translated into tables, laws, and 
theories is essentially a knowledge approached simultaneously from 
the angles of quality and quantity. The exact sciences are encountered 
only in mathematics. The laws and theories do not have a priori an 
unconditional necessity in their forms and structures. Application to 
reality is the sole guarantee of a logical necessity and of the generality 
of the laws in the framework of the physical theory. The postulate 
of the application to the real of a law or theory always takes a hy- 
pothetical form: “If reality is constituted in the manner predicted by 
the law or the theory, it will behave according to the law or theory.” 
This postulate makes the logical workings of physical thought real 
when all the factors of the real are represented. In fact, we never 
know all the elements and factors of natural facts, and for this reason 
our laws are only probable even when we accept the preceding 
postulate of a conditional logical realism. Finally, the scientific and 
philosophic problems arising from the absolute separation of the em- 
pirical and the logical, of intuition and pure (or conceptual) thought, 
are false problems. The true questions, if we intend to give them a 
logical, mathematical, and experimental basis, must be set forth in a 
quite different perspective. 
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THE CAUSAL PROPOSITION — 
PRINCIPLE OR CONCLUSION? 


The first two parts of this article were publisied 
in THE MopERN ScHOOLMAN, January, 1955, pp. 159-71 
and March, 1955, pp. 257-70. 


IX The “Accidental” Character of the Act of Being 


There is a point that is of prime interest to the cogency of the proof 
that “everything which is not being (esse) only, has a cause of its 
being (esse)” or “everything whose being (esse) is other than its 
nature has being (esse) from another.” There are two characteristics 
to an accident, esse per and esse in.” In showing that to be is ac- 
cidental to a thing’s nature, the argument established first the esse ab 
or esse per” and then from that esse ab concluded to the esse in. This 
procedure indicates something different from the ordinary type of ac- 
cident, the predicamental type, which is a form that denotes aptitudinal 
inherence as its primary characteristic’ and in which, accordingly, the 
esse in is what appears directly in its nature, while the esse per is only 
a subsequent consideration. 

What is precisely the nature of an accident for which the esse ab 
or esse per is a prior consideration to the esse in? 

The reasoning of St. Thomas, when closely examined, should reveal 
the answers to these questions. The first point established is that 
where to be is different from the nature of a thing, it cannot be caused 
by the principles of that nature, as risibility is caused by the principles 
of the nature of man.“ This would be a formal sequence, in which the 
causality, unlike efficient causality, is self-evident once the form and 
its effect are clearly known. The reason why the being (esse) of a 
thing cannot be caused through this type of sequence is expressed by 
St. Thomas in two ways. 
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The first way is that the thing would be the efficient cause of itself. 
If the principles of the nature could cause the being of ihe thing, the 
thing would be causing its own self. To be, therefore, is for 2 thing 
prior’ in this respect to the thing’s very nature, since to cause it = be 
is to cause the thing itself. Yet that “to be” is accidental to the thing. 


71. subjectum enim dat esse acci- 
denti, scilicet existendi, quia accidens non. 
habet esse nisi per subjectum; unde dicitur 
quod accidentia sunt in subjecto, cage 
autem dicitur quod forma substantialis sit 
in subjecto” (De Prin. Nat., init.; ed. 
Perrier, No. 1). “...in ipsa ratione 
entis, substantia, quae est ens = se, 
prioritatem habet respectu accidentis, quod 
est ens per aliud et in alio” (In I Peri- 
herm., lect. 8; Leonine, No. 6). 

72Ab alio is understood as meaning per 
aliud in the present passage of De Ente et 
Essentia. “Ergo oportet quod . . . habeat 
esse ab alio. Et quia omne quod est per 
aliund . . .” (De Ente, cap. 4; p. 35, ll. 
10-12). Cf. “Esse creatum non est per 
aliquid aliud, si ly ‘per’ dicat causam 
formalem intrinsicam; immo ipso formaliter 
est creatura; si autem dicat causam for- 
malem extra rem, vel causam effectivam, 
sic est per divinum esse et non per se” 
(In I Sent., 4.8, g.1, a.2 ad 2). The ab 
alio, referring precisely to efficient causal- 
ity, is always a per aliud, though the con- 
verse does not hold: “. . . istae praeposi- 
tiones, ‘a’ et ‘per,’ in hoc differunt; quia 
‘a’? designat tantum habitudinem principii 
per modum efficientis; sed ‘per’ designat 
habitudinem principii secundum quodlibet 
genus causae; unde omne illud quod est 
ab aliquo, est per illud: sed non conver- 
titur’*> (Gbid., d.32, q.2; a.2, solut. 1): 
Geiger writes: “La notion de ab alio de- 
vient ainsi synonyme de per aliud ou de 
per accidens. Elle peut servir de moyen 
terme pour passer de la composition a la 
liaison accidentale et de 1A 4 la dépendence 
par rapport 4 une cause extrinséque” (La 
Participation, p. 468). Geiger, in his vo- 
cabulary of participation, suggests that the 
term ab alio reflects the Platonic influences 
in St. Thomas: “En somme, ce terme 
semble refléter la conception platonicienne 
de la causalité, c’est-A-dire Vaction d’un 
principe formel sur un sujet qui lui est 
étranger” (ibid.). 
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78“Accidentia enim entia dicuntur, non 
quia in seipsis esse habeant, sed quia esse 
eorum est in hoc quod insunt substantiae” 
(De Sub. Sep., cap. 6; ed. Perrier, No. 
42). “. . . non possunt diffiniri nisi pona- 
tur subiectum in eorum diffinitione .. .” 
(De Ente, cap. 6; p. 43, Il. 2-3). Cf 
“, . . quidditati autem, sive essentiae ac- 
cidentis competit habere esse in subjecto” 
(ST, INT, (g:77, ail ad) 2) andes 
definitio accidentis quae est aptitudo ad 
subjectum . . . , non actualis inhaerentia 
eekce gal SDE) 2 

De Ente, cap. 4; p. 35, Il. 3-4 (text 
supra, n. 67). In the context of the De 
Ente et Essentia, risibility is understood 
as an accident, in the sense of a proper 
passion; cf. ibid., p. 45, Il. 24-29. St. 
Thomas repeatedly states that such acci- 
dents are caused by the principles of the 
substance; for instance, “. . . invenitur 
enim aliquod ens accidentale causatum 
ex principiis sui subjecti . . .” (CG, I, 
cap. 22; ed. Leonine, XIII, 68b17-19). 
Be . accidens naturale causatur ex prin- 
cipiis subjecti . . .” (De Malo, IV, a2 
ad 9). This type of causality, however, 
is sharply distinguished from efficient 
causality in De Ente et Essentia, cap. 4; 
p. 35, Il. 7-8 (text supra, n. 67). By a 
similar formal sequence, the premises in 
a syllogism are the cause of the conclusion. 
“Alius discursus est secundum causali- 
tatem: sicut cum per principia pervenimus 
in cognitionem conclusionum” (ST, I, 
q.14, a.7). 

*®Cf. “Primus autem effectus est ipsum 
esse, quod omnibus aliis effectibus praesup- 
ponitur et ipsum non praesupponit aliquem 
alium effectum” (De Pot., q.3, a.4). So is 
interpreted the “prima rerum creatarum 
est esse” in In Lib. de Causis, lect. IV, 
init. Elsewhere St. Thomas expresses this 
priority by saying that to be (esse) is most 
formal in regard to all the constituents of 
the thing. “Illud autem quod est maxime 
formale omnium, est ipsum esse” (ST, I, 


_ It is not contained in the essence; it is an adveniens extra, an accident. 
Now, however, this accident reveals itself as in some way prior to the 
thing of which it is the accident. But it is prior in a way which does 
not make it subsistent and the essence of the thing its accident. It 
itself remains the accident.” Yet how can it in any way come under the 


q.7, a.l). “Esse autem est illud quod est 
magis intimum cuilibet et quod profundius 
omnibus inest, cum sit formale respectu 
omnium quae in re sunt” (ibid., q.8, a.1). 
Cf, “. . . esse est illud quod immediatius 
et intime convenit rebus” (De An., a.9, 
init.). Nevertheless, to be (esse) is defi- 
nitely not a form. “Non enim est esse rei 
neque forma ejus neque materia ipsius, 
sed aliquid adveniens rei per formam” 
(De Sub. Sep., cap. 6; ed. Perrier, No. 45; 
cf. No. 44). St. Thomas, in fact, changes 
the Boethian terminology from “form of 
being” to “act of being”; “. . . ‘sed id 
quod est, accepta essendi forma,’ scilicet 
suscipiendo ipsum actum essendi” (In de 
Hebd., cap. 2; ed. Mandonnet, Opuscula, 
ge PRE 

The term “formal” in this sense, accord- 
ingly, expresses the priority which the 
Aristotelian act has over its corresponding 
potency and is applied to the priority 
which the Thomistic esse has over the 
quiddity of the thing. To produce the esse 
is to produce the quiddity; cf. “. . . ex 
hoc ipso, quod quidditati esse attribuitur, 
non solum esse sed ipsa quidditas creari 
dicitur; quia antequam esse habeat, nihil 
est, nisi forte in intellectu creantis, ubi 
non est creatura, sed creatrix essentia” 
(De. Pot. g:3, 2.5 ad 2). “.... Deus, 
simul dans esse, producit id quod esse 
recipit” (ibid., a.l ad 17). Gilson writes: 
“Chaque essence est posée par un acte 
d’exister qu’elle n’est pas et qui linclut 
comme son autodétermination (Le tho- 
misme [5e ed. Paris: Vrin, 1947], p. 54). 
The individual in actual reality, accord- 
ingly, depends upon and is in this way 
subsequent to its being. “. . . where there 
is no esse there is no Socrates” (Gilson, 
Being and Some Philosophers [2 ed. To- 
ronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 1952], p. 225). 


In St. Thomas efficient causality is strict- 
ly related to esse. “Unicuique autem com- 
petit habere causam agentem, secundum 
quod habet esse” (ST, I, q.44, a.l ad 3). 
In Aristotle it had been related strictly to 
motion. 

76 , . esse creatum, quod non est per 
se stans, quia est aliud a substantia entis 
creati” (Quodl., X, a.4 ad 4). “Unde, 
cum omne quod est praeter essentiam rei, 
dicatur accidens, esse quod pertinet ad 
quaestionem an est, est accidens; et ideo 
Commentator dicit in 5 Metaph., quod ista 
propositio, Socrates est, est de accidentali 
praedicato, secundum quod importat en- 
titatem rei, vel veritatem propositionis” 
(ibid., II, a.3). Such was the force of 
praeter essentiam in the text from ST, I, 
q.3, a.4, quoted supra, n.57, and in CG, 
cap. 22 (ed. Leonine, xm, 68a51). 

St. Thomas at times says that esse is not 
an accident, meaning accident in the 
Aristotelian sense of the categories other 
than substance. But in the wider sense 
of the term, as in the above texts—namely, 
in the sense of anything pertaining to the 
thing but which is outside its essence—he 
is constant in his assertion that esse in 
creatures is an accident. “Accidens dicitur 
large omne quod non est pars essentiae; 
et sic est esse in rebus creatis” (Quodl., 
XII, a5). “. .. esse est accidens, non 
quasi per accidens se habens, sed quasi 
actualitas cujuslibet substantiae” (ibid., 
II, a.3 ad 2). He speaks of it as “ad- 
hering” and “inhering.” “Sic ergo in 
angelis est compositio ex essentia et esse, 
non tamen est compositio sicut ex partibus 
substantiae, sed sicut ex substantia et eo 
quod adhaeret substantiae” (Quodl., II, 
a.3). “Intellectus autem noster hoc modo 
intelligit esse quo modo invenitur in rebus 
inferioribus a quibus scientiam capit, in 
quibus esse non est subsistens sed in- 
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Aristotelian notion of “accident”? It is prior to the substance. Such 
an accident is clearly not an accidental form. If it were a form which 
determined the essence in an accidental way, it would be subsequent 
to the essence.” Since it precedes that essence, it cannot be a form 
at all; for the essential form is the primary form in the thing. As prior 


a 


haerens” (De Pot., q.7, a.2 ad 7). 

Actually, St. Thomas is dealing with an 
act which will not fit into the Aristotelian 
classifications of substance and accident. 
The act is not substantial in the Aristo- 
telian sense because it is not subsistent but 
inhering; neither is it accidental in the 
meaning of the Stagirite because it is prior 
to substance. It is, accordingly, prior to 
both substance and accidents. Yet it is 
substantial insofar as it is constitutive of 
substance; and it is an accident insofar as 
it is accidental to that substance in the 
sense of being outside the essence. On 
the first appearance of this notion of esse 
as “better than” both substance and ac- 
cident in William of Auvergne, cf. E. Gil- 
son, “La notion d’existence chez Guillaume 
d’Auvergne,” Archives @histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du moyen dge, xx1t (1946), 
62-64: “On y voit en effet Guillaume 
mettre en évidence la motion d’esse, prise 
en son sens existentiel; la détacher d’abord 
des notions de substance, a laquelle elle 
était liée chez Aristote, et de celle d’ac- 
cident, 4 laquelle elle était liée chez 
Avicenne: affirmer enfin le primat de 
Yexister sur Vaccident et méme sur la 
substance” (p. 64). 

77*Sed illud cui advenit accidens est ens 
in se completum subsistens in suo esse; 
quod quidem esse naturaliter precedit ac- 
cidens quod supervenit” (De Ente, cap. 
6; p. 43, ll. 23-25). These accidents are 
designated as “forms” (ibid., ll. 12 and 
15). To consider being (esse) as a form 
prior to the essence would of course make 
the esse subsistent and the essence its ac- 
cident. Speaking of subsistent esse, St. 
Thomas states, “Si autem secundo modo, 
oportet quod vel esse huiusmodi dependeat 
ab essentia; vel utrumque ab alia causa; 
vel essentia ab esse. . . . Ex tertio vero 
sequitur quod illa quidditas accidentaliter 
adveniat” (CG, I, cap. 22; ed. Leonine, 
xm, 68a13-20). 
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78Cf, “. . . si ergo aliquid sibi esset 
causa essendi, intelligeretur esse antequam 
haberet esse, quod est impossibile:—nisi 
intelligatur quod aliquid sit sibi causa es- 
sendi secundum esse accidentale, quod 
est esse secundum quid. Hoc enim non 
est impossibile: invenitur enim aliquod ens 
accidentale causatum ex principiis sui 
subiecti, ante quod esse intelligitur esse 
substantiale subiecti. Nunc autem non 
loquimur de esse accidentali, sed de sub- 
stantiali” (ibid., 68b12-21). “Omne illud 
quod quandoque est et quandoque non est, 
est per aliquam causam: nihil enim seip- 
sum de non esse in esse adducit, quia quod 
nondum est, non agit” (CG, I, cap. 99; ed. 
Leonine, xm1, 264a9-12). This latter text 
shows how the argument from the con- 
tingence of sensible things can fit into the 
demonstration as a whole; it serves as an 
illustration in excluding the possibility of 
a sensible thing causing itself. 

vo, . essentia autem est secundum 
illud esse” (ibid., cap. 22; ed. Leonine, 
xm, 68b8-9). “. . . nulla forma est nisi 
per esse” (Quodl., XII, a.5). The form, 
of course, determines the esse (“... 
quaelibet forma est determinativa ipsius 
esse” [In de Hebd., cap. 2; ed. Mandon- 
net, Opuscula, I, 176]) and in this way 
exercises its own type of causality in re- 
gard to the esse. Cf. “. . . quamuis huius 
esse suo modo forma sit causa” (De Ente, 
cap. 2; p. 10, 1. 7). “Sed cujuslibet com- 
positi esse dependet ex componentibus, 
quibus remotis, et esse compositi tollitur et 
secundum rem et secundum intellectum” 
(In I Sent., d.8, q.4, a.1, 2 contr.). “Et 
hoc quidem esse in re est, et est actus entis 
resultans ex principiis rei, sicut lucere est 
actus lucentis” (In III Sent., d.6, q.2, a.2, 
resp.). “. . . ipsum esse rei, quod quidem 
resultat ex aggregatione principiorum rei 
in compositis” (In de Trin., q.5, a.3; ed. 
Wyser, p. 38, Il. 11-12). “Esse naturale 
per creationem Deus facit in nobis, nulla 


_ to the nature, it cannot be caused by the principles of that nature. 

The second way in which this reasoning is expressed by St. Thomas 
is that the thing would be producing itself in being. (esse). “Pro- 
ducing” is an accident, which presupposes substantial being. The 
being which allegedly is being caused is already presupposed.” Again, 

“to be” is given a priority over the nature, for in producing its own 
being (esse) the nature would be producing itself. 

Hence follows the conclusion that “to be” for a thing must come 
from something else, if to be is for it other than its nature. Why? This 
is the crucial point as regards the causal proposition, for it carries the 
reasoning outside the thing itself and introduces the necessary de- 
pendence of such a thing upon another for its very being. The text on 
first reading seems content with a mere illustration, “as light in the air 
from the influx of the sun.” But the sequence of the thought contains 
the metaphysical reason. To be is for the thing other than the thing’s 
nature; it is an adveniens extra, an accident. Yet it is not an accidental 
form; it does not present itself immediately as an esse in. How, then, 
can it be an accident? It has to depend upon something absolutely 
prior to itself, else it would be subsistent and no longer an accident. 
That something on which it depends, primarily at least, is not the 
nature of which it is the esse, for it is prior in the order of being to that 
nature.” The substance on which it primarily depends is therefore a 


causa agente mediante, sed tamen me- 
diante aliqua causa formali; forma enim 
naturalis principium est esse naturalis” 
(De Ver.,q.27, a.1 ad 3). “.-. . Deus 
esse naturale creavit sine medio efficiente, 
non tamen sine medio formali. Nam uni- 
cuique dedit formam per quam esset” 
(De Car., a.l ad 13). “Esse enim rei 
quamvis sit aliud ab ejus essentia, non 
tamen est intelligendum quod sit aliquod 
superadditum ad modum accidentis, sed 
quasi constituitur per principia essentiae” 
(In IV Metaph., lect. 2, [Cathala No. 
558]). But this determination, contrary 
to Aristotelian notions, remains a deter- 
mination of act by potency and so leaves 
untouched the fundamental priority of the 
act over that potency. “Nihil autem potest 
addi ad esse quod sit extraneum ab ipso, 


cum ab eo nihil sit extraneum nisi non ens, 
quod non potest esse nec forma nec 
materia. Unde non sic determinatur esse 
per aliud sicut potentia per actum, sed 
magis sicut actus per potentiam” (De Pot., 
q.7, a2 ad 9). Cf, “Alia autem entia 
dicuntur per posterius, inquantum aliquod 
esse participant quod non est idem quod 
ipsa sunt: et haec procedunt usque ad 
ultima entium: ita quod quamcumque 
rationem essendi aliquid habeat, non sit 
sibi nisi a Deo, sed defectus essendi sit 
ei a seipso” (In II Sent., d.37, q.1, a.2, 
solut.). Gilson comments: “L’acte d’exister 
se spécifie donc par ce qui lui manque, si 
bien qu’ici c’est la puissance qui détermine 
Yacte, en ce sens du moins que son degré 
propre de potentialité est inscrit dans 
chaque acte fini d’exister” (Le thomisme 
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substance other than the nature to which it gives being. It depends 
on a substance of which it is not the esse. It depends upon another, 
and so is ab alio® and in this sense per aliud. That is the only way 
in which the accidental character of the thing’s being appears at this 
stage of the reasoning. It does not yet present itself as in alio. But once 


woul 9 ee ee ee ee 


[5 ed., 1947] p. 54). Accordingly, “the 
basic principle of the existentialism of St. 
Thomas is that the act of existence enjoys 
an absolute metaphysical priority over es- 
sence” (J. F. Anderson, The Cause of Be- 
ing [St. Louis: Herder, 1952], p. 140). 

so, | . quod enim habet esse de- 
pendens ab alio, habet esse ab alio” (In I 
Sent., d.8, q.4, a.1, 2 contr.). 

81“C’est la notion d’accident, entendue 
en son sens le plus général de ce qui n’est 
pas totalement indentique ad wun _ sujet 
donné, qui sert comme de moyen terme 
entre la participation interne et al par- 
ticipation externe” (Geiger, La participa- 
tion, p. 179). “Ces mémes considérations 
permettent de comprendre la derniére 
caractéristique, la derniére anomalie, si on 
veut, de notre raisonnement, a savoir ce 
fait qu’il s’appuie sur ce qui est accidentel 
ou per alterum non seulement pour inférer 
Yexistence d’une cause extérieure au sujet 
envisagé, mais encore une cause qui soit 
par essence cela méme que l’expérience 
nous presente 4 |’état participé” (ibid., pp. 
187-88). Also: “De la similitude on con- 
clut done a4 Yexistence d’une cause d’ou 
procede l’élément qui fonde la similitude, 
en passant par la notion d’accident, telle 
que nous l’avons définie plus haut” (ibid., 
p. 194). Geiger considers that his pro- 
cedure comes from the Platonic sources 
of the Thomistic participation doctrine: 
“L’accident, ainsi défini, devient synonyme 
de mode d’étre participé ou regu, non pas, 
encore une fois, au titre de realité fondée 
dans l’étre sur une substance en qui elle 
inhére, mais dans le sens d’un rayonne- 
ment émané d’une source ou il préexiste 
a Pétat pur et subsistant” (ibid., p. 190). 
Cf. supra, n. 72. 

82In I Sent., d.8, q.4, a.2. Cf. ibid., 
q.5, a.1, solut.; In II Sent., d.l, q.1, a.1, 
solut., and d.3, q.l1, a.1, solut. The con- 
clusion that God is not in a genus is like- 
wise drawn from the same argument in the 
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De Ente, cap. 5; p. 87, Il. 16-21. Geiger 
(La participation, p. 475) notes that a 
résumé of “la démonstration de la valeur 
absolue du principe de causalité” is to be 
found in the following text from the argu- 
ment in the commentary on the Sentences: 
“In Deo autem esse suum est quidditas 
sua: aliter enim accideret quidditati, et 
ita esset sibi acquisitum ab alio, et non 
haberet esse per essentiam suam” (In I 
Sent., d.8, q.4, a.2). 

88ST, I, q.2, a.3 (secunda via). CG, I, 
cap. 18; ed. Leonine, xm, 33b34-48. Cf. 
texts cited supra, n.57. Similarly, the 
notions of “received” and “limited” follow 
upon the efficient causality already estab- 
lished. “. . . in quibus eciam esse est 
receptum et finitum propter hoc quod ab 
alio esse habent” (De Ente, cap. 5; p. 42, 
ll. 7-9). 

84St. Thomas has to speak, somewhat 
hesitatingly, of being (esse) as though it 
were a “nature” which is participated. 
“Sed sicut hic homo participat humanam 
naturam, ita quodcumque ens creatum 
participat, ut ita dixerim, naturam essendi: 
quia solus Deus est suum esse” (ST, I, 
q.45, a5 ad 1). “Cum autem Deus sit 
ipsum esse subsistens, manifestum est 
quod natura essendi convenit Deo infinite 
absque omni limitatione et contractione; 
unde ejus virtus activa se extendit infinite 
ad totum ens, et ad omne id quod potest 
habere rationem entis” (Quodl., III, a.1). 
“Natura essendi” is here applied to God, 
but is changed to “rationem entis” for 
creatures. Yet in the commentary on the 
Sentences, “natura entitatis” is applied to 
creatures to denote their act of being. “In- 
venitur enim in omnibus rebus natura en- 
titatis, in quibusdam magis nobilis et in 
quibusdam minus; ita tamen quod ipsarum 
rerum naturae non sunt hoc ipsum esse 
quod habent: alias esse esset de intellectu 
cujuslibet quidditatis” (In II Sent., d.1, 
q.l, a.l, solut.). “. .. cum natura en- 


it is shown to be received in a potency, it emerges as the act of that 
potency and so as in the nature. The esse in is in this kind of accident 
a subsequent consideration. 

It is therefore from the “accidental”” character of a thing’s being 
that the causal proposition is established by St. Thomas in the De Ente 
et Essentia as well as in the Summa Theologiae and the Contra 
Gentiles. The same procedure is indicated in the commentary on the 
Sentences® in the course of proving that God is not in a genus. 

The principle of participation, then, does not enter into the process 
by which St. Thomas demonstrates the causal proposition. The doc- 
trine of participation, in fact, can be established only after God has 
been shown to be the first cause and therefore essentially being. But 
God is proved to be the first cause on the ground that the things in the 
sensible world are caused by another.** Only after this proof may one 
consider being as a nature** which is participated by all other things. 
But one is thereby taking the Platonic language which originates -in 
the domain of formal causality and is using it to describe a fact that 
pertains to a different order of causation. The participation of being 
then means the giving and receiving of being by way of efficient 


causality. 


is an accident that is prior to the form, 
the dependence primarily indicated is the 
dependence upon another and ultimately 
on subsistent being. The only sphere, ac- 
cordingly, in which the participation prin- 


titatis sit unius rationis in omnibus secun- 
dum analogiam .. .” (ibid.). 

But since that “nature” is not partici- 
pated as a form, it is not open to any 
pantheistic interpretation. Cf. “Si au con- 


traire, en méme temps qu’ lanalogie, on 
s'attache 4 l’immanence réelle de Vétre en 
tout ce qui est, on est amené 4 constater, 
entre les étres, une parenté qui ne peut 
plus s’expliquer par la communion 4 une 
forme générale, fit-elle analogique” 
(Geiger, La Participation, p. 371). 

A nature that is participated as a form 
need not be caused efficiently by that 
nature as subsistent; whiteness in things 
does not require that subsistent whiteness 
be its efficient cause. The only dependence 
immediately indicated is the dependence 
on the subject in which it inheres, together 
with its order as a particular instance of 
the universal notion to which it gives 
rise. In the case of being (esse), which 


ciple—what is first in any genus is the cause 
of the instances that are subsequent—holds 
in the sense that the “first” subsists in 
itself and produces the other instances, is 
the sphere of being and its transcendental 
properties; and here it is the efficient 
causality that establishes the participation, 
not vice versa. 

85 | . sed habitudo causati ad causam 
non videtur esse de ratione entium; quia 
sine hac possunt aliqua entia intelligi” 
(ST, 1, q:445-a.1, arg. 1). Ch»“Ex prin- 
cipiis autem communibus entis in quantum 
est ens, non intelligitur causari aliquod 
particulariter ens sufficienter” (In IV 
Metaphys., lect. 2 [Cathala No. 559]). 
Nothing, that is, about a particular division 
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X Causality and Participated Being 


How, then, can St. Thomas say that “caused” follows from the notion 
of participated being, just as risibility follows from man? 

St. Thomas makes this assertion in answering an introductory argu- 
mentum. He faces the consideration that “caused” is not contained in 
the notion of being; therefore, some beings need not be caused. In 
the body of the article, he had shown that every being except God 
was a being by participation. Naturally, he answers the argumentum 
on the basis of the conclusion established in the body of the article. He 
replies, accordingly, that although “caused” is not contained in the 
definition of the being which is caused, still it follows from the con- 
sideration that the thing is being by participation. This doctrine had ~ 
been the conclusion of the article. Hence, St. Thomas states in the 
answer to the argumentum that a thing which is not God cannot be 
without being caused by another, just as one cannot be a man without 
being risible. 

This reasoning, granted the premises, is logical enough. Though 
the definition of any caused thing abstracts from being (esse), it does 
not prescind from it. Though to be is not included in its nature, the 
thing as a matter of fact has being; and so the notion of the thing as 
participated being—a notion established in the article—requires that 
it be caused. This is formal sequence—just as risibility follows neces- 
sarily from humanity, so does “caused” follow necessarily from par- 
ticipated being. Even though to be does not follow from the nature as 
risibility from man, still the notion “caused” follows from the notion 
of participated being as a necessary sequence. “Participated being” 


of being can be gathered from the princi- 
ples of being as such. 

Though not included in the definition 
of the thing that is caused, to be (esse) 
is nevertheless included in the ratio of the 
caused thing. “Est autem hoc de ratione 
causati, quod sit aliquo modo compositum, 
quia ad minus esse ejus est aliud quam 
quod quid est” (ST, I, q.8, a.7 ad 1). 

S6Cf, texts supra, n. 57. 

®7Fabro observes that for St. Thomas 
the entitative composition of creatures can 
follow from the fact that they are caused; 
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or, vice versa, the fact that they are caused 
can follow from their entitative composi- 
tion, according as St. Thomas is treating 
the question in the role of a theologian or 
in that of a philosopher. “Non bisogna 
quindi meravigliarci se la ragione che in 
alcuni testi funge da protasi, in altri si 
trovi come apodosi, e viceversa” (C. 
Fabro, La Nozione Metafisica di Parteci- 
pazione secondo s. Tommaso d’Aquino 
[2a ed.; Turin: Societa Editrice Inter- 
nazionale, 1950], p. 214). 


had already been joined to the notion of the thing’s nature through 
the reasoning contained in the body of the article. 

But the original query remains unanswered. In the body of the 
article the notion of a thing as “participated being” was established 
ultimately on the basis that some sensible things were efficiently caused 
by others and that for everything, except God, to be is caused by an- 
other.” “Participated being” was established by “caused being.” Now, 
in the answer to the argumentum in question, the sequence is reversed. 
“Caused being” follows upon “participated being.” 

Does this mean that either follows from the other, indifferently? Or 
is it a question of viewpoint—when St. Thomas is speaking as a the- 
ologian, participation is prior to causality, but causality is prior to 
participation when he is speaking as a philosopher?*’ Or is St. Thomas 
simply using the participation doctrine as a convenient framework in 
which to set what is established independently on other grounds? Is he 
merely using the language of participation to express to his con- 
temporaries a metaphysical doctrine of being which that language had 
never expressed before? Or is there something in the Thomistic meta- 
physics itself which allows a mutual priority, though from different 
viewpoints? 

This problem goes to the core of the Thomistic doctrine of being. 
The nature of a thing is known by concepts; the being (esse) of that 
thing is grasped originally in the judgment.* But the being (which is 


48“Cum in re duo sint, quidditas rei, et 
esse ejus, his duobus respondet duplex 
operatio intellectus. Una quae dicitur a 
philosophis formatio qua apprehendit quid- 
ditates rerum, quae etiam a Philosopho in 
III De anima dicitur indivisibilium in- 
telligentia. Alia autem comprehendit esse 
rei” (In I Sent., d.38, q.1, a.3, solut.). 
“Prima quidem operatio respicit ipsam 
naturam rei. . .. Secunda operatio re- 
spicit ipsum esse rei” (In de Trin., q.5, 
a.3; ed. Wyser, p. 38, Il. 8-11). “Cum 
autem intellectus compositionem format, 
accipit duo, quorum unum se habet ut 
formale respectu alterius: unde accipit id 
ut in alio existens; propter quod praedicata 
tenentur formaliter. Et ideo si_ talis 
operatio intellectus ad rem debeat reduci 


sicut ad causam, oportet quod in com- 
positis substantiis ipsa compositio formae 
ad materiam, aut ejus quod se habet per 
modum formae ad materiam, vel etiam 
compositio accidentis ad subjectum, re- 
spondeat quasi fundamentum et causa 
veritatis, compositioni quam intellectus in- 
terius format et exprimit voce” (In IX 
Metaphys., lect. 11 [Cathala No. 1898]). 

There need be no hesitation in using 
the Thomistic term “judgment” to denote 
the second operation of the intellect. Al- 
though “judgment” for St. Thomas origi- 
nates in the sphere of justice and is ex- 
tended to speculative matters (ST, II-II, 
q.60, a.1 ad 1), it is used by him for this 
act of cognition apart from the sense of 
estimating something already known. 
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grasped in the judgment that a thing is) is from another and so is 
received in a potency by way of act. It can therefore be conceived as 
an act, after the analogy of formal act: as form is to matter, so to be 
is to the essence. Under this concept, “to be” can function as the sub- 
ject of propositions. However, that concept of existence can never 
establish the existence of anything whatsoever, as is clear from St. 
Thomas’s treatment of the Anselmian argument. In proving the ex- 
istence of God, the secunda via of St. Thomas is working on things 
existing in the sensible world. On the basis of their being, attained 
in the act of judgment, the secunda via establishes God as the first 
efficient cause; from this it follows that God is subsistent being, in 
which nature or essence (attained in conceptualization) and to be 
(originally attained in judgment) coincide. The divine being, accord- 
ingly, can be conceived as a nature from which all other things par- 
ticipate being. In this reasoning, based on the order of judgment, 
participation follows from efficient causality. 

The argumentum of the article, on the other hand, is dealing with 
concepts from the start. The answer to it aims to show that although 
“caused” is not contained in the concept which is the definition of the 
caused thing, it follows from the concept which is the notion of par- 
ticipated being as established in the body of the article. “Being” is 
conceptualized in the notion of “participated being” and so brought 
under a cadre which St. Thomas relates to the doctrines of Plato and 
Aristotle. From this concept of “participated being” follows the con- 


Treating ex professo the second act of the 
intellect, St. Thomas repeatedly terms it 
“judgment,” in the sense of an act of cog- 
nition. “Cognoscere autem praedictam 
conformitatis habitudinem, nihil est aliud 
quam iudicare ita esse in re vel non esse, 
quod est componere et dividere: et ideo 
intellectus non cognoscit veritatem nisi 
componendo vel dividendo per suum 
iudicium. Quod quidem iudicium, si con- 
sonet rebus, erit verum; puta, quod in- 
tellectus iudicat esse quod est, vel non 
esse quod non est. Falsum autem quando 
dissonat a re; puta, cum iudicat non esse 
quod est . . . Philosophus de veritate hic 
loquitur, secundum quod pertinet ad in- 
tellectum humanum, qui iudicat de con- 
formitate intellectus componendo et divi- 
dendo. Sed iudicium intellectus divini de 
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hoc est absque compositione et divisione 

- quando additur esse vel non esse, 
per quae exprimitur iudicium intellectus” 
(In I Periherm., lect. 3 [Leonine Nos. 
9-13]). 

It is hard to see, therefore, why the 
“correct Thomistic judgment” should be 
restricted to the notion of “passing judg- 
ment on,” since it obviously denotes also 
the notion of “knowing truth.” F. A, Cun- 
ningham, stressing the derivation of the 
word from the sphere of justice, writes: 
“The second operation of the intellect 
seems to be the only operation in any cog- 
nitive faculty in which a correct Thomistic 
judgment does not take place” (THE 
MovERN ScHOOLMAN, xxx [1954], 207). 
Cf. ibid., p. 185. 


cept of “caused being,” just as risibility follows from man; for to have 
being by participation means to have it from another, to have it as 
caused. 

In a word, the causal proposition is established by St. Thomas on 
the basis of the being attained in judgment independently of, and 
prior to, participation. But the concept of participated being attained 
as a result of that reasoning necessarily involves the concept of caused 
being, and so in the order of concepts “caused being” follows neces- 
sarily on the concept of “participated being.” 


XI The Unicity and Plurality of Being 


Fundamentally, the problem faced by St. Thomas Aquinas in this 
respect is the problem faced centuries before by Parmenides. Of its 
nature being has to be one and unique, and yet it presents itself to 
human cognition in a plurality.* Where to be is identical with an 
essence, where being is found as a nature, it is, St. Thomas shows, 
actually unique and uncaused. In all other instances it is not present as 
a nature but as the act of a nature which is different from itself. The 
process of reasoning starts, of course, with the beings immediately 
known, those of the sensible world. The nature of these things is seen 
to abstract from their being; and they are other than their being, and 
their being is other than themselves. But they do not prescind from 
their being. They cannot be at all without some kind of being, either 
in the mind or in reality. Since their being is not included in their 


8°“Fisse autem, in quantum est esse, non 
potest esse diversum; potest autem di- 
versificari per aliud quod est praeter esse, 
sicut esse lapidis est aliud ab esse hominis” 
(CG, II, cap. 52 fed. Leonine, xm, 
387a21-24]). “. . . ipsum esse quod est 
communissimum. Ipsum igitur esse secun- 
dum se subsistens est unum tantum” (De 
Sub. Sep., cap. 6; ed. Perrier, No. 43). 
Cf. texts supra, n. 65. From the viewpoint 
of the esse, the precision or nonprecision of 
additional distinguishes the primary esse 
from the esse which is predicable of other 
things. “Nec oportet si dicimus quod Deus 
est esse tantum ut in errorem eorum in- 


cidamus qui Deum dixerunt esse illud esse 
universale quo quelibet res formaliter est. 
Hoe enim esse quod Deus est huius con- 
ditionis est quod nulla sibi additio fieri 
possit . . . Esse autem commune sicut 
in intellectu suo non includit additionem, 
ita non includit in intellectu suo aliquam 
precisionem additionis, quia si hoc esset, 
nichel posset intelligi esse in quo super 
esse aliquid adderetur” (De Ente, cap. 
Sip. o%.1. 21 =p. 38, Lolo), (Cf In T 
Sent., d.8, q.4, a.l ad 1; ST, I, q.3, a4 
ad 1. CG, I, cap. 26 (ed. Leonine, xm, 
82b13-37). 
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essence, it is accidental to them. But since it is what is most intimate 
to them and prior to their essence, it cannot be accidental in the sense 
of an inherent form or of an accident whose primary dependence is 
upon their essence. The substance on which it primarily depends has 
to be other than the substance which it makes to be. That means that 
it must be from another and received into the nature to which it gives 
being, as the act of that nature. Unlike an Aristotelian form or nature, 


so | | unumquodque enim actu est per 
hoc quod esse habet” (CG, II, cap. 53; 
ed. Leonine, xm, 391al13-14). “... 
omnis enim forma et actus est in potentia, 
antequam esse acquirat” (ibid., cap. 52; p. 
388a2-3). Cf. “Cette notion précise d’un 
acte de la forme, qui n’aurait aucun sens 
dans la doctrine d’Aristote, était une 
nouveauté métaphysique .. .” (E. Gil- 
son, “Cajétan et Vexistence,” Tijdschrift 
voor Philosophie, xv [1953], 268-69). 

°1“Unicuique enim est prius secundum 
naturam illud quod est ei ex se, quam id 
quod est ei ab alio. Quaelibet autem res 
praeter Deum habet esse ab alio. Ergo 
oportet quod secundum naturam suam 
esset non ens, nisi a Deo esse haberet; 
sicut etiam dicit Gregorius quod omnia in 
nihil deciderent, nisi ea manus omni- 
potentis contineret: et ita non esse quod 
ex se habet naturaliter, est prius quam 
esse quod ab alio habet, etsi non dura- 
tione” (In II Sent., d.1, q.1, a.5, ad 2 in 
contr.). “. . . illud quod habet esse ab 
alio, in se consideratum, est non ens, si 
ipsum sit aliud quam esse quod ab alio 
accipit” (De Pot., q.3, a.13 ad 4). “Simil- 
iter igitur id quod participat esse, oportet 
esse non ens. Quod autem est in potentia 
ens et participativum ipsius, non autem 
secundum se est ens... Si igitur per 
hoc quod dico “non ens” removeatur 
solum esse in actu, ipsa forma secundum 
se considerata est non ens, sed esse partici- 
pans” (De Sub. Sep., cap. 6; ed. Perrier, 
Nos, 44-45). 

*2Cf. texts from ST, CG, and De Ente, 
supra, nn. 57 and 67. The contingence of 
things—for instance, “omne quod est pos- 
sibile esse et non esse, habet causam 
aliquam: quia in se consideratum ad ut- 
tumlibet se habet; et sic oportet esse 
aliquod aliud quod ipsum ad unum de- 
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terminet” (CG, II, cap. 15; ed. Leonine, 
xm, 295b19-23)—is not wide enough to 
serve as a basis upon which to establish 
the causal proposition in its full univer- 
sality, for it does not extend to necessary 
created things (cf. supra, n. 22). On the 
texts of St. Thomas where the temporal 
origin of things is given as a reason that 
they are caused, cf. supra, n. 41. The 
reason why such things require a cause is 
that they have to receive their being from 
another; but the ultimate reason why they 
have to receive their being from another 
is that being is accidental to their natures. 

Similarly in the texts where composition 
is given as the reason why things require 
a cause—for instance, “omne compositum 
causam habet” (ST, I, q.3, a.7); “omne 
quod alicui convenit non secundum quod 
ipsum est, per aliquam causam convenit 
ei’ (CG, II, cap. 15; ed. Leonine, xm, 
294a5-b2); “. . . ea enim quae per se 
non sunt unum, si coniungantur, oportet 
per aliquam causam uniri. Esse igitur 
convenit illi quidditati per aliquam 
causam” (CG, I, cap. 22; ed. Leonine, 
xi, 68a50-b5)—the reason for the neces- 
sity of an efficient cause lies in the entita- 
tive composition of essence and being. But 
that composition has to be demonstrated 
through the accidental order which such 
natures have to their being, as in the 
last text cited from the Contra Gentiles: 
“|. . oportet quod huiusmodi esse sit 
aliquid praeter essentiam eius. Omne 
autem quod convenit alicuius quod non est 
de essentia eius, convenit ei per aliquam 
causam” (ibid.). So in the De Ente et 
Essentia the entitative composition of act 
and potency was proved from the acci- 
dental character of the esse (cf. De Ente, 
cap. 4; p. 34, 1. 7 - p. 36, I. 3). 


the Thomistic form, though act, is not act of itself.°° Of itself it is not- 
being.” It has no being whatsoever apart from the act which makes it 
be. 

In this way the plurality of beings is explained. The things of the 
sensible world are not of their own nature being but are natures differ- 
ent from being. They have to receive their being from another. But 
being is in each case their ultimate act, without in any case being 
found in them as a nature or as a form. Where being is found as a 
nature, then it is no longer a plurality but is unique. Only through 
efficient causality, therefore, can being be multiplied. 


XII Conclusion 


For St. Thomas, then, the basic metaphysical formulation of the 
causal proposition is that everything for which to be is other than its 
nature has its being (esse) from another.” This is the conclusion of a 
strict demonstration. The first step in that demonstration is to show 
that a thing abstracts from its being without prescinding from it. This 
itself is a difficult demonstration in which the nature of the thing is 
compared with its different ways of being. The being which is attained 
in the judgment and which is other than that nature is used as the 
middle term. The second step is to show that the being of a thing is 
accidental to it, not in the sense of a property or a predicamental ac- 
cident, which would be subsequent to the nature, but in the sense of 
an accident which is in its own way absolutely prior to that nature. 
The notion of accident in this sense is used as a middle term. The 
conclusion is that to be for such a nature is ab alio. This is the causal 
proposition. Further reasoning establishes the relation of act and 
potency and sets up the concept of all being except the primary being 
as “participated being.” In that concept, of course, the concept of 
“caused” is involved. But this sequence in the conceptual order pre- 
supposes that the causal proposition has already been established on 
grounds of the being originally attained in the act of judgment. 

With these considerations in mind one may now directly approach 
the problems raised by the controversy regarding the causal proposi- 
tion. 
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First of all, there need be no difficulty about the immediate evidence 
of the concepts of cause and effect. These are obtained immediately 
from internal experience.” They are generalized by an easy and habit- 
ual process, which becomes as it were a second nature,” and so are ex- 
tended to all contingent things. The problem, accordingly, is not at 


93“Ammettono che il concetto di causa 
dal quale affermiamo dipendere il fenon- 
meno che percepiamo, ce lo formiamo in 
virtt della conscienza della nostra causalita 
personale” (G. Vinati, Compte Rendu du 
4e Congrés International des Catholiques 
[Fribourg, Suisse; 1898], 3 Section, p. 
648). “So bleibt uns nur die innere Erfah- 
rung. Hier nimmt der Verstand den kau- 
salem Einfluss unmittelbar wahr, vor allem 
bei der Setzung frei gewollter Akte; da 
gewahren wir nicht nur, dass der Akt 
‘mein’ ist, mir inhdriert, sondern auch dass 
er von mir, durch meinen Einfluss her- 
vorgebracht, ins Dasein gesetzt ist” (A. 
Pechhacker, Scholastik, xxv [1950], 529). 
That the conception of cause originates 
in internal experience is borne out by 
modern experimental findings. “The fact 
that the idea of force owes its existence to 
inner experience seems to be beyond dis- 
pute. To Maine de Biran belongs the 
merit of having stressed this origin” (J. 
Piaget, The Child’s Conception of Causali- 
ty, [London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., 1930], p. 126). “It is the result of 
internal experience, but not of an ex- 
perience which is felt as internal from the 
first” (ibid., p. 180). On the insuperable 
psychological difficulties in accepting 
causality as an a-priori form, cf. ibid., pp. 
2-13. 

®4St. Thomas states in regard to the im- 
mediate evidence of the proposition that 
God exists: “Consuetudo autem, et praeci- 
pue quae est a puero, vim naturae obtinet: 
ex quo contingit ut ea quibus a pueritia 
animus imbuitur ita firmiter teneat ac si 
essent naturaliter et per se nota” (CG, I, 
cap. 11; ed. Leonine, xm, 24a4-8). May 
not the same be said of the causal proposi- 
tion and its acceptance on grounds of 
common sense? 

ese. . quaelibet propositio, cujus prae- 
dicatum est in ratione subjecti, est im- 
mediata et per se nota, quantum est in se. 
Sed quarundam propositionum termini sunt 
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tales, quod sunt in notitia omnium... 
Quaedam vero propositiones sunt imme- 
diatae, quarum termini non sunt apud 
omnes noti” (In I Post. Analyt., lect. 5; 
ed. Leonine, No. 7). “. . . et ideo per se 
et secundum se est notum. Sed quia quid- 
ditas Dei non est nobis nota, ideo quoad 
nos Deum esse non est per se notum, sed 
indiget demonstratione” (De Ver., X, 
a.12). C& ST, 1.4.2, ants CG bican suis 
ed. Leonine, xm, 24a4-20; De Pot., q.7, 
a2 ad 1. 

J. Maritain says that the principle of 
causality is immediately known in the 
manner of a “proposition per se secundo 
modo”: “Dans la proposition ‘tout qui est 
contingent est causé,’ le prédicat n’est pas 
contenu dans la notion du sujet, mais le 
sujet est nécessairement contenu,—a titre 
de sujet propre,—dans la notion du pré- 
dicat” (Approches de Dieu [Paris: Alsatia 
(1953)]), p. 30. So is interpreted the 
answer of St. Thomas in ST, I, q.44, a.l 
ad 1; cf. “Tel est par exemple, parmi les 
propositions de cette sorte connues im- 
médiatement et sans discours, le cas du 
principe de causalité: étre causé ne fait 
pas partie de la définition d’étre contingent, 
mais c’est une propriété, une ‘propria 
passio’ qui a ]’étre contingent pour sujet 
propre” (Réflexions sur Vintelligence [3d 
ed.; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1930], p. 
72); cf. ibid., nn. 1 and 2. In this inter- 
pretation the notion of “contingent,” as 
the proper subject of “caused,” would 
have to be taken in a sense wide enough 
to include such necessary beings as the 
angels (cf. supra, nn. 22 and 92). But 
even so, there would still remain the task 
of showing that “caused” is related to 
“contingent” in the full sense of a “propria 
passio”; that is, something without which 
the thing cannot be understood to be (cf. 
De An., a.12 ad 7; text supra, n. 38). The 
fact that something is a nose does not show 
that it is snub; the fact that something is 
a number does not show that it is even. 


all to explain the psychological genesis of the causal proposition but 
rather to justify metaphysically its universality and necessity. 

Secondly, the formal sequence by which, for instance, the premises 
are the cause of the conclusion or human nature the cause of risibility 
is self-evident once the terms are clearly understood. There is no 
special problem here. It is in the order of efficient causality that the 
causal proposition requires demonstration. The notion of demonstrat- 
ing this proposition is, accordingly, in no way self-contradictory. The 
premises of the demonstration can be the cause of the conclusion on 
their own evidence, without in any way taking for granted the causal 
proposition in its universality. The demonstration of the causal propo- 
sition does not presuppose that the proposition has already been im- 
plicitly accepted through the use of syllogistic reasoning. 

Thirdly, may the causal proposition, even though it is the conclusion 
of a demonstration, be termed “analytic”? 

Being, and so the reception or giving of being, is not contained in 
the original concept of any contingent thing. Accordingly, the notion 
of “caused,” in the sense of efficient causality, cannot be obtained from 
an analysis of that concept. When, after the reasoning process of St. 
Thomas (based on what is outside that concept and attained in the act 
of judgment), the metaphysical concept of a created thing has been 
established as the concept of participated being, then the order to a 
cause is contained in that concept, somewhat as actually existing is 
contained in the metaphysical concept of God when that concept is 
based upon the result of existential reasoning. In this sense the causal 
proposition might be called analytic, in the sense of being in itself im- 
mediately and per se evident, even though it is not immediately and 
per se evident to the human intellect; just as the proposition “God 
exists” is per se nota quoad se but not quoad nos.”* But this use of the 
term “analytic” is alien to its original Kantian sense, as it allows strict 


In a word, although the notion “caused” 
might not be found in anything other than 
the contingent, it would not immediately 
guarantee that everything contingent must 
be caused. That would still have to be 
demonstrated through the peculiarly acci- 
dental character in the being of such con- 


tingent things. 

These considerations apply likewise to 
the similar position of F.-X. Meehan, Ef- 
ficient Causality in Aristotle and St. 
Thomas (Washington: Catholic Univ. 
Press, 1940), pp. 336-67. 
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reasoning and extends human knowledge." This use of the term, then, 
will inevitably engender confusion.” 

These considerations show, however, that the causal proposition is 
not synthetic a priori. It is based upon things, not upon the exigencies 
of human reason. It is not postulated but is concluded from the nature 
and being of things. One may say with truth that the being of created 
things cannot be understood except as caused;** but the reason for that 
exigency lies ultimately not in the human intellect but in the being of 
those things themselves. They would have to have a cause even though 
no human intellect ever considered them, as human reasoning itself 
is able to demonstrate. 

Fourthly, the ultimate justification of the causal proposition in its 
universality and necessity lies not in the contingent or the limited or 
the participated character of things, nor even, precisely, in their com- 


*6Cf, Th. Droege, “Zur Begriindung des 


Kausalprinzips,” Divus Thomas (Frei- 
burg), ser. 3, xm (1934), 186-87. 
®™“Quasi tutti gli scolastici moderni 


hanno ceduto alla tentazione di identificare 
questa vecchia terminologia con quella 
Kantiana dei giudizi ‘analitici’ e ‘sintetici,’ 
senza badare troppo al fatto che le termi- 
nologie filosofiche spesso sono solidali con 
tutto il sistema in cui sono sorte, e soltanto 
in esso possono conservare il loro sig- 
nificato genuino” (C. Fabro, Rivista di 
Filosofia Neoscolastica, xxvm [1936], 
118). 
ese, . tamen esse quod rebus creatis 
inest, non potest intelligi nisi ut deductum 
ab esse divino; sicut nec proprius effectus 
potest intelligi, nisi ut deductus a causa 
propria” (De Pot., q.3, a.5 ad 1). This 
answers the question as it was placed in 
the argumentum: “Sed intellectus noster 
potest aliquid intelligere non intelligendo 
illud esse a Deo.” Here, as in ST, I, q.44, 
a.l ad 1, the nature of a thing can be 
understood without the efficient cause: 
% . cum causa efficiens non sit de natura 
rei, et sic sine ea res intelligi possit.” 
*°Tpsa autem principia immediata non 
per aliquod medium extrinsecum cognos- 
cuntur, sed per cognitionem propriorum 
terminorum” (In I Post. Analyt., lect. 7; 
ed. Leonine, No. 8). “... philosophia 
prima non demonstrat principia communia, 
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sunt enim indemonstrabilia simpliciter; sed 
aliqui errantes tentaverunt ea demonstrare, 
ut patet in IV Metaphysicae” (ibid., lect. 
20, No. 5). “Ex ipso enim lumine na- 
turali intellectus agentis prima principia 
fiunt cognita, nec acquiruntur per ratio- 
cinationes, sed solum per hoc quod eorum 
termini innotescunt. Quod quidem fit per 
hoc, quod a sensibilibus accipitur memoria” 
(In IV Metaphys., lect. 7 [Cathala No. 
599]). Geiger’s observation regarding the 
participation formulae holds equally well 
in respect to the various Thomistic formu- 
lae of the causal proposition: “On risque 
dés lors de prendre pour des principes 
premiers et évidents, ce qui n’est que le 
rappel schématique de démonstrations 
dont les éléments ont été analysés et 
décrits, en partie, ailleurs” (La participa- 
tion, p. 17). 

100For instance, De Ente, cap. 4; p. 29, 
Moot 

101“. . Pérection de la causalité en 
principe formel de la connaissance: tout 
étre a une cause, n’ajoute rien A notre con- 
naissance des causes comme _ principia 
rerum. Le contenu réel et la force con- 
traignante de Vinférence causale ne sont 
pas dus chez saint Thomas 4a la vérité d’un 
tel principe formel, mais 4 l’évidence in- 
trinsique de la cause en chaque cas 
donné” (E. Gilson, Revue Thomiste, ux 
[1952], 60). 


position, but rather in the accidental order which all things, with one 
unique exception, have to their being. 

Finally, if one wishes to call a “principle” every proposition whose 
necessity and universality are firmly established, then one may name 
the causal proposition a principle. But in this case one has to dis- 
tinguish the proposition from a principle in the epistemological sense 
of a judgment which does not follow from prior premises.”” The causal 
proposition is, on the contrary, a strictly demonstrated conclusion. 

But even when using “principle” in a wider sense than this episte- 
mological connotation, may not one still ask of what type of reasoning 
is the causal proposition a principle? Is it a principle for reaching the 
existence of God? Hardly. Any particular order of efficient causes 
suffices for that proof. The generalization of the causal proposition 
may emerge in the course of the demonstration, but that is a by-product 
rather than a principle of the proof. Similarly, any reasoning about 
sensible things does not presuppose the universal and necessary causal 
proposition but only particular instances of causality from which the 
general proposition may be proved. In reasoning about the angelic 
natures, however, the causal proposition may well function as a prin- 
ciple.*°’ Those natures are not immediately known to men, but on the 
basis of the causal proposition they can be established as potency to 
existential act. 

The causal proposition, therefore, has a very limited use in a philoso- 
phy which, like that of St. Thomas Aquinas, places the origin of human 
cognition in sensible things.** The whole controversy concerning the 
proposition can be seen in its true perspective only when it is parted 
from the Cartesian and Leibnizian background in which it arose. In 
that background “principles” had an origin independent of sensible 
things. Where, in contrast, sensible things are the origin of all human 
knowledge and where those things are of a nature which is different 
from, but always open to, the act of being, they provide the basis for a 
rigorous demonstration in which the causal proposition follows as a 
conclusion from the accidental character of their being. 
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According to Immanuel Kant, “to attempt to extract from a purely 
arbitrary idea the existence of an object corresponding to it is a quite 
unnatural procedure and a mere innovation of scholastic subtlety.”* 
From such an attempt, Kant claims, “arose the unfortunate ontological 
proof which yields satisfaction neither to the natural and healthy un- 
derstanding nor to the more academic demands of strict proof.”* The 
natural and healthy understanding of which Kant speaks is, doubtless, 
the understanding of Kant himself, of which he tells us that though 
it sounds strange at first, it is not the less certain to say that such a 
natural and healthy “understanding does not draw its a priori laws 
from nature but prescribes them to nature.”* 

With Kant’s opinion on the extortion of existence from a purely 
arbitrary idea, eleventh-century St. Anselm and seventeenth-century 
Descartes would intelligently concur. They would quickly agree with 
Kant that such a procedure is quite unnatural. As for Kant’s claim that 
it was a mere innovation of Scholastic subtlety, Descartes would agree- 
ably have joined Kant in this historical judgment, adducing as evidence 
that argument from the mere name of God, adversely cited by St. 
Thomas and brought to Descartes’s attention by Caterus. 

Neither St. Anselm nor Descartes knew his proofs for the existence of 
God under that effective term of Kant, ontological. The question, how- 
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ever, is, Are the proofs in historical fact what Kant means by the term 
ontological? As Kant uses this term it signifies a procedure of abstract- 
ing from all experience and arguing completely a priori from mere 
concepts to the existence of a supreme cause. Such concepts, Kant 
maintains, may be logically possible but none the less empty, unless 
the objective reality of the synthesis through which the concept is 
generated has been specifically proved. And such proof, Kant holds, 
rests on principles of possible experience and not on the principle of 
analysis; that is, not on the law of contradiction. This, admonishes 
Kant, “is a warning against arguing directly from the logical possibility 
of concepts to the real possibility of things.”* 

When the so-called ontological argument of St. Anselm is reduced 
to its minimal expression, it seems to provide grounds for suspicion 
that Kant’s conclusion was correct, even if-some of the reasons by 
which Kant supports his analysis are similar to those he is criticizing. 
In that minimal expression the argument of St. Anselm may be para- 
phrased as follows: By faith we believe God to be a being than which 


1Critique of Pure Reason, “Transcen- 
dental Dialectic,” Chap. 3, Sec. 5; trans. 
by N. K. Smith (New York, 1950), pp. 
507-8. 

2Tbid. 

8Prolegomena to Any Future Meta- 
physics, Part II, Sec. 36; trans. by P. G. 
Lucas (Manchester, 1953), p. 82. 

‘Critique of Pure Reason, “Transcen- 
dental Dialectic,” Chap. 3, Sec. 5; p. 503. 

5St. Anselm, The Proslogion, Chap. II; 
trans. by A. C. Pegis, The Wisdom of 
Catholicism (New York, 1949), pp. 208-9. 
For the Latin text, see PL, Vol. cuvm, col. 
227b—col. 228a. 

®St. Anselm, Liber Apologeticus contra 
Gaunilonem Respondentem pro Insipiente, 
Cap. viz; PL, Vol. civm, col. 257c - col. 
258b. For an English translation of several 
works of St. Anselm see St. Anselm, Pros- 
logium, Monologium, In Behalf of the Fool 
by Gaunilon, Apologetic against Gaunilon 
and Cur Deus Homo, trans. by S. N. 
Deane (Chicago: Open Court Publ. Co., 
1939). For Chapter 8 of the Liber 
Apologeticus, see Deane, pp. 166-68. 

7™Cumque omnes, ut cautissime ad 
sacrae paginae quaestiones accedant, sint 
commonendi; illi utique nostri temporis 
dialectici (imo dialectice haeretici, qui non 
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nisi flatum vocis putant esse universales 
substantias, et qui colorem non _ aliud 
queunt intelligere quam corpus, nec sapien- 
tiam hominis aliud quam animam) prorsus 
a spiritualium quaestionum disputatione 
sunt exsufflandi. . . . Qui enim nondum 
intelligit quomodo plures homines in specie 
sint unus homo; qualiter in illa secretissima 
et altissima natura comprehendet quomodo 
plures personae, quarum singula quaeque 
est perfectus Deus, sint unus Deus? .. . 
Denique qui non potest intelligere aliquid 
esse hominem, nisi individuum; nullatenus 
intelliget hominem, nisi humanam_per- 
sonam. Omnis enim individuus homo, per- 
sona est. Quomodo ergo iste intelliget 
hominem assumptum esse a Verbo, non 
personam, id est aliam naturam, non aliam 
personam esse assumptam?” (St. Anselm, 


De Fide Trinitatis et de Incarnatione 
Verbi, Cap. um; PL, Vol. cuvm, col. 
265a-c), 


®“Sed certe idem ipse insipiens, cum 
audit hoc ipsum quod dico, aliquid quo 
majus nihil cogitari potest; intelligit quod 
audit, et quod intelligit in intellectu ejus 
est; etiamsi non intelligat illud esse. Aliud 
est enim rem esse in intellectu; aliud in- 
telligere rem esse” (St. Anselm, Proslogion, 
Cap. m; PL, Vol. civ, col. 227c). 


none greater can be thought. Even the fool who says in his heart 
“there is no God,” hearing what we believe God to be, understands 
_ what he hears, and what he understands at least exists in his under- 
standing. Now it is evident that “that than which a greater cannot 
be thought” cannot exist solely in the understanding, for existing in 
reality is greater than merely in the understanding. Then, if such a 
being exists merely in the understanding then that being than which 
a greater cannot be thought is that than which a greater can be 
thought. But this is contradictory. Hence the being than which a 
greater cannot be thought exists both in the understanding and in 
reality.” That is the proof for which Anselm searched so long, a proof, 
he tells us, needing only itself as demonstration. 

What are the factors in St. Anselm’s thought which we need to 
grasp to see the argument as closely as possible to the way he himself 
saw itP First, the idea of God whose object is the essence of God (id 
quod Deus est) is neither a capricious construction nor a refinement 
from sensible experience. Anselm unequivocally affirms that, in the 
Proslogion, he accepts the concept of God from which his proof begins 
from sacred authority; that is, from faith. However, those not accept- 
ing this source for their vague but preliminary notion of the nature of 
God may by natural reasoning arrive at the same notion of God. Con- 
sequently the source of the initial concept in the proof is no locale for 
cogent objection. In Anselm’s opinion neither of those two ways in 
which the idea of God is achieved would permit it to be designated 
as a purely arbitrary idea.° 

The second factor is St. Anselm’s conviction that the objects of 
ideas are universal substances; that these universal substances are what 
we call essences; that every universal substance is in itself a reality;’ 
that when the essence is known, this reality, which the essence is, is in 
its reality in the intellect;* that this existence of the essence in thought 
is a true way for the essence to be. These aspects of Anselm’s thought 
are the bases for the proper and accurate term “Anselmian realism.” 

Because, for St. Anselm, (1) the object of every true idea is a reality 
and (2) when known this reality has an existence in thought, the 
essence of fire or water is a reality; and when it is known id quod fire 
is or id quod water is, this reality which is the essence of fire or water 
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is in the understanding with a true existence. Such is also the case 
with the idea of God. Id quod Deus est or the essence of God is but 
vaguely, primitively, and imperfectly expressed in the term “a being 
than which none greater can be thought.” Nevertheless, God’s essence, 
id quod God is, somehow has being in the intellect understanding that 
God is “a being than which none greater can be thought.” The ex- 
istence in the mind of a real essence is not nothing, nor is it the highest 
modality of reality which it may exercise. The ontological argument is 
indeed unintelligible apart from a knowledge of the universality of 
Anselm’s realism. 

The question for St. Anselm obviously is, in the case of the idea 
of God, Can the essence of “that than which none greater can be 
thought” exist only in the mind? If it existed only in the mind Anselm 
is convinced that a greater could be thought of; namely, one which 
would also have existence outside thought, in actual reality. Then 
that which existed only in the mind would not be that than which 
none greater can be thought. This is the third factor in St. Anselm’s 
thought: that existence both in thought and in reality is greater than 
existence in thought alone. 

The conclusive step of the Anselmian dialectic provides us with 
the fourth factor. Having been a professor of logic and considering 
himself an orthodox dialectician in opposition to the heretical dialectics 
of the nominalist Roscelin, Anselm taught the reality of the objects of 
ideas—for him, a necessary alternative to the theologically impossible 
consequences of Roscelin’s nominalism. Now the primary criterion of a 
true idea, for St. Anselm, was the self-evident necessity of the principle 
of contradiction. Anselm uses that criterion in the following way. 


*“Aliter enim cogitatur res, cum vox eam 
significans cogitatur; aliter cum idipsum 
> 


1JTbid., Chap. III; p. 209 (col. 228b). 
“Sic ergo vere est aliquid quo majus cogi- 


quod res est, intellegitur. Illo itaque modo 
potest cogitari Deus non esse; isto vero 
minime. Nullus quippe intelligens id quod 
sunt ignis et aqua, potest cogitare ignem 
esse aquam secundum rem; licet hoc possit, 
secundum voces. Ita igitur nemo intelligens 
id quod Deus est, potest cogitare quia 
Deus non est. . . . Deus enim est id quo 
majus cogitari non potest” (itbid., Cap. 
Iv; col. 229a). Also see n. 8 above. 

1°Proslogion, Chap. m; trans. Pegis, p. 
209 (PL, Vol. civm, col. 228a). 
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tari non potest, ut nec cogitari possit non 
esse: et hoc es tu, Domine Deus noster.” 

#2Etienne Gilson, “Sens et nature de 
Yargument de saint Anselme,” Archives 
Whistoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen 
age, 1x (1934). 9. 

18Dialogue on Truth, Chap. mu; trans. by 
Richard McKeon, Selections from Medi- 
aeval Philosophers (New York, 1929) I, 
153. For the Latin text, Dialogus de 
Veritate, see PL, Vol. cuvm, col. 470a— 
col. 471b. 


God is that than which nothing greater can be thought. What is 
thought to be both in the intellect and in actual reality is greater than 
what is thought to be only in the intellect. Now if that than which 
a greater cannot be thought exists only in the intellect, then that than 
which a greater cannot be thought is that than which a greater can 
be thought. But such a condition is impossible, because of the principle 
of contradiction. It is therefore contradictory to maintain that the being 
than which a greater cannot be conceived exists only in the intellect. 
A notion of that than which a greater cannot be conceived, which 
being would be lacking actual existence, is for Anselm a self-con- 
tradictory notion.*” Such a being lacking existence is impossible to 
conceive; hence it is necessary to think of God as existing. And be- 
cause it is necessary to think of God as actually existing, St. Anselm 
finds himself compelled to affirm that God does in actual fact exist. 

To repeat: Because it is impossible to think of God as nonexistent, 
it is necessary to think of God as existent. And for St. Anselm, to 
demonstrate the necessity of thinking God as existing is, by that very 
act, to demonstrate that God exists." The necessity of God’s existing 
follows from the necessity of our thinking that God exists. 

In a penetrating analysis of St. Anselm’s thought, Etienne Gilson 
has pointed out that behind Anselm’s position that the necessity of 
affirming existence guarantees the reality of the existence there is the 
fundamental Anselmian position that the necessity of such an affirma- 
tion of existence presupposes the existence of the object of that af- 
firmation. In effect, this amounts to saying that behind the dialectical 
structure of the Anselmian proof is an epistemological doctrine, the 
core of which is that the existence of a truth always presupposes the 
existence of its object.” 

The significance of this insight for an Anselmian understanding of 
the ontological argument may be appreciated by listing briefly four 
essentially related elements in Anselm’s doctrine of truth. (1) Spoken, 
written, or sign-language propositions are true when they do what 
their normal function is to do; namely, to signify thought faithfully.” 
(2) Thought is true when it does what is its normal function to do; 
namely, to signify things according to the way things are, for things 
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are the causes of true thought, the rule and measure of true thought.” 
(3) Things are true when they do what is their normal function; 
namely, to be exactly what their essences require them to be—that is, 
to exist and operate according to their pattern, the divine ideas of God 
who is the cause of their truth. (4) God is supreme truth itself. 
Caused by nothing, supreme truth is the cause of all other truth. 
Truth is, therefore, improperly said of everything but God, for what- 
ever is true is so only because of the one supreme truth.”* 

It is eminently clear from this list of Anselmian propositions that 
thought in no way fabricates its own truth; its truth is caused by what- 
soever is the object of the true thought. Reason’s idea of God as exist- 
ing is necessary and true. Since a true thought is caused by its object, 
the true thought presupposes the existence of its object. Consequently, 
once we are in possession of a true thought regarding the existence of 
God we not only may but must conclude to the real existence of God, 
unique cause of such a true thought. The crucial question now to be 
answered by St. Anselm is, When are we certain that our thought is 
true? 

It is the position of St. Anselm that where there is a necessary 
thought that necessary thought is a true thought. What, then, con- 
stitutes a necessary thought for Anselm? A thought is necessary when 
its content—that is, the reality which is the essence—squares with the 
principle of contradition. Every self-contradictory thought is an im- 
possible thought. St. Anselm repeatedly indicates, both in the Pros- 
logion and in the Apologetic to Gaunilon, that it is contradictory to 
think of “the being than which a greater cannot be thought” as non- 
existent.” The necessary thought, then, is that which cannot be other- 
wise than it is without being self-contradictory. It is necessary, for 
example, to think that fire is not water, because, for St. Anselm, it is 
contradictory and therefore impossible to think that fire is water. 


4Tbid. (col. 469c). “. .. res vero 
enuntiata non est in enuntiatione vera, 


cLvm, col. 228b and 229b). Apologetic 
against Gaunilon, Chap. 1, trans. Deane, 


unde non ejus veritas, sed causa veritatis 
ejus dicenda est.” Cf. ibid., Chap. x, p. 
170 (col. 479a). 

15Tbid., Chap. vu, p. 163 (col. 475b). 

+°Tbid., Chap. xm, p. 183 (col. 486b); 
Chap. x (col. 479a). 

7Proslogion, Chap. ui, trans. Pegis, p. 
209, and Chap. tv, p. 210 (PL, Vol. 
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p. 155; Chap. m, p. 159; and Chap. rv, 
p. 161 (PL, Vol. civm, col. 250a, col. 
252b, and col. 254a). 

18Cf. n. 9 above. 

Dialogue on Truth, Chap. u, trans. 
McKeon, p. 153, and Chap. x, p. 170 (PL, 
Vol. civin, col. 470a and col. 479a). 


Similarly, the impossibility of thinking of God as nonexistent is equiva- 
lent to the necessity of thinking of God as existent. 

The core problem, quite evidently, is whether there is an objective 
root for that necessity of thought and, if so, what is it. Within St. 
Anselm’s realism there is such an objective root; and it is the stable 
reality which is, in effect, the essence, which inflexible essence is the 
content of thought. Not constructed by the mind, the essences are 
received by each mind which does what it is made to do; when the 
understanding works normally it simply receives, for example, id quod 
fire is, id quod water is, id quod God is. And no one understanding 
the reality or essence which fire is and the essence water is can think 
that fire is water. In exactly the same way, no one understanding the 
nature of God (id quod Deus est) can think of God as nonexistent.” 

Although St. Anselm considers that the content of thought is the 
immutable, intrinsic necessity of an essence, he is by no means explicit 
in explaining how thought receives or acquires that essence, except in 
referring to the relation of the understanding and the senses as some- 
how involved, along with the illumination of the soul by God, in know- 
ing the intrinsic necessity of the real essence. How it occurs, however, 
is not a matter of importance in the adequate discussion of our problem. 
What is of importance is to realize that, for St. Anselm, our mind is 
submitted to, ruled and measured by, the internal, immutable necessity 
of the essence. We must recognize that in such cases, when thought 
expresses or signifies the necessity of the essence, it is signifying that 
what is is. For to be is to be an immutable essence; and for thought 
to express what is or essence, is for thought to be true.” 

Thus we see that, in St. Anselm’s position, the intrinsic necessity of 
the real essence is the objective foundation of the necessity of thought 
not being otherwise than it is without being self-contradictory. A “non- 
existing being than whom no greater can be conceived” is a self-con- 
tradictory thought. Its contrary is a necessary thought. And because, 
in a necessary thought, thought is doing what it is made to do—namely, 
submitting to the necessity of an essence, being ruled and measured 
by it and therefore expressing what is—each necessary thought is a 
true thought. 

And each true thought presupposes the reality of its object as cause 
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of the truth of that thought. No exception is made for that necessary 
and therefore true thought which must think of “the being than which 
“none greater can be thought” as existent. Its cause can be nothing 
less than its object; that is, the real and necessary existence of God. 
In other words, it could never be necessary, and therefore true, to 
think of God as existing unless God were in actual fact existing. 
Hence, as soon as St. Anselm demonstrates the necessity of affirming 
the existence of God, he is certain he has demonstrated the real ex- 
istence of God. 

Only God’s essence is so immutable that existence is an intrinsic 
necessity of it. St. Anselm is clearly in the Platonic and Augustinian 
tradition in which being consists in immutability of essence, in which 
the degree of immutability constitutes the degree of being. God alone 
is absolutely immutable, always entirely what He is, always the same, 
having no aspect of otherness or nonbeing; and hence He alone is 
being properly and absolutely.” And because being is the immutability 
of essence, God as most properly and absolutely being is most properly 
called essence.” According to St. Anselm, such a being, than whom 
none greater can be conceived—that is, being in its proper and ab- 
solutely limitless significance—cannot be thought as nonexistent. In 
fact, the analysis of God’s essence implies the necessity of His existence. 

Anselm’s position is what is known today as an essentialism; that is, 
a doctrine which commences with an assumed true and adequate 
knowledge of essence and derives from this essence, if possible, even 
the knowledge of existence. If to be is to be an essence, then all knowl- 


20Proslogion, Chap. xxu, trans. Pegis, p. 
223 (PL, Vol. civm, col. 238c-d). “Tu 
solus ergo, Domine, es quod es; et tu es 
qui es. Nam quod aliud est in toto, et 
aliud in partibus; et in quo aliquid est 
mutabile, non omnino est quod est... 
et quod habet fuisse, quod jam non est; 
et futurum esse, quod nondum est, id non 
est proprie et absolute. . . . Et tu es qui 
proprie et simpliciter es . . . et ut bene 
sint.” 

*1Monologium, Chap. v1; PL, Vol. 
civin, col. 153a. “Ergo summa essentia, 
et summe esse, et summe ens, id est summe 
existens, sive summe subsistens non dis- 
similiter sibi convenient, quam lux, et 
lucere, et lucens.” 

?°The criticism which a different notion 
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of being than Anselm’s levels against 
Anselm’s essence-being approach is seen 
in St. Thomas, ST, I, q.2, a.l ad 2. For an 
admirable analysis of the existential ap- 
proach of St. Thomas, see J. Owens, 
C.Ss.R., “The Conclusion of the Prima 
Via,’ THz MopEern ScHOOLMAN, Vol. xxx 
(1952-53), Nos. 1-3. 

28There is no positive proof, as Gilson 
points out, that Descartes ever read St. 
Anselm (Etudes sur le role de la pensée 
médiévale dans la formation du systéme 
cartésien, [Paris: Vrin, 1930], p. 222). A. 
Koyré marshals circumstances from which 
he concludes that Descartes’s pretended 
ignorance of Anselm is a dissimulation 
(Essai sur Vidée de Dieu [Paris, 1922] 
pp. 185-88). 


edge of existence must be derived from an analysis of the essence. 
If it belongs to the essence of an absolute being “than whom none 
greater can be conceived” to exist, then He exists. For St. Anselm, that 
essence which is properly and absolutely being is being under ampli- 
fication to the infinite, being extended without any limitations. Being 
“than which none greater can be conceived” when understood as es- 
sence contains all that can be predicated of that essence; that is, there 
is no more in such a being than can be fully achieved by the simple 
understanding of the essence. In effect, existence is already contained 
in being amplified to the infinite; hence existence is grasped in the 
same intellectual act of understanding by which the essence (id quod 
Deus est) of God is grasped.” 

The submission of the known essence of God, being in its absolute 
and proper fullness, to the principle of contradiction is Anselm’s way 
of demonstrating that such an essence must necessarily be conceived 
as existent and hence must necessarily exist. In fine, in the simple act 
of understanding absolutely limitless and supreme being or essence 
Anselm discovers necessary existence as a property peculiar to such 
an unlimited absolute essence or being. Because existence is a prop- 
erty of absolute essence or being, existence is attained when absolute 
essence is understood. In this sense St. Anselm would readily agree 
that he remains at all times on the essential level because, for him, 
existence is but a necessary property of being extended to its ab- 
solutely highest degree or modality. Such being is essentia; that is, 
God. 

Whether St. Anselm is a direct or indirect source of Descartes’s 
argument is an interesting problem in itself; but not one for this article. 
Certainly Descartes projects a wide-eyed and apparently innocent 
ignorance of the historical precedence of St. Anselm in this matter.” 

[To be continued] 
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Livre des directives ét remarques. By Ibn Sina. Tr. with introd. and 
notes by A.-M. Goichon. Paris: J. Vrin, 1951. Pp. 552. 


Translations of the classical Arabian philosophers are still rare; and of 
these the versions which remain not only faithful to the original Arabic text 
but also intelligible to the reader are desperately few. In order to achieve 
such a translation one must be thoroughly acquainted with the technical 
terminology of Arabic Scholasticism and with the particular philosopher's 
system as a whole. In her former works A.-M. Goichon has extensively 
proved her rare mastery of Avicenna’s terminology (cf. Lexique de la 
langue philosophique d’Ibn Sind and Vocabulaires comparés dAristote et 
dIbn Sina) and her clear insight into his thought (cf. especially La distinc- 
tion de Tessence et de Vexistence d’apres Ibn Sind). In this present work 
she fulfills abundantly what we have come to expect of her. 

The translation is based on the text established by J. Forget, who edited 
the kitab al-iSarat wa 1-tdnbihat under the title of Le livre des théorémes et 
des avertissements. With good reason, however, Goichon replaced this com- 
monly accepted title with this one: Livre des directives et remarques. Un- 
fortunately, though, Goichon corrected only a few of the numerous printing 
errors of the Forget edition. 

As for the contents, the book treats problems of logic, the science of 
nature, metaphysics, and mystics, all compiled in a very fragmentary man- 
ner and often without intelligible connection. This makes the understanding 
and therefore the translation extremely difficult. We should, then, not ex- 
pect the translator to clarify all that needs clarification; this would necessarily 
involve interpreting the text in a way which gives no guarantee whatsoever 
that the Avicennian idea is rendered faithfully. 

The following are, in our view, the principal merits of Goichon’s work: 
(1) The translation is for the most part almost scrupulously literal and all 
vagueness is avoided by the use of an exact and unchanging terminology. 
This best allows a grasp of the original meaning of the text. (2) Many com- 
parisons are made with the doctrines found in earlier works of Ibn Sina, 
especially the Najat and the Sifd; this enables us to recognize a remarkable 
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consistency of thought; it also serves to clarify numerous statements which 
otherwise would remain obscure. (3) In our opinion no other book shows 
with similar distinctness the originality—for better and for worse—of 
Avicenna. This is accomplished by citing numerous parallel passages from 
his main sources, Aristotle and Plotinus. In this way the role of philosophical 
tradition in Avicenna’s work becomes also evident, while the role of his 
original contribution to later, especially Latin, Scholasticism is neglected. 
But this is studied in Goichon’s book La philosophie d’Avicenne et son in- 
fluence en Europe médiévale (1940). (4) The consultation of the com- 
mentary of Tusi is often helpful; it is regrettable that no other commentary 
could be used. 

As is always to be expected in works of this kind, there are a number of 
defective and even incorrect renderings of the Arabic text. Here are some 
examples of unfortunate translations for which we propose corrections as 
follows: (1) Instead of “. . . celui qui lui fournit les explications dit,” 
read “alors ce quiil dit revient a ceci” (p. 93). Not yu-awwilu, but yailu 
in the text. (2) Instead of “. . . tu trouves les corps . . . tantdt juxtaposés, 
tantdt liés, tantét éloignés,” read “. . . tantét juxtaposés, tantét rapprochés, 
tantét éloignés” (p. 274). The radicals are Q-R-B, not Q-R-N. 

As an explanation of the relation between final and efficient causality 
we read on page 356: “La cause finale . . . est cause par le moyen de sa 
quiddité, car ’idée que la cause finale représente appartient a la causalité 
de la cause éfficiente, mais elle est son effet en tant quelle existe.” This 
translation is forced and not quite intelligible in spite of the clearness of 
the text. We should read: “La cause finale . . . est, par le moyen de sa 
quiddité et de son idée, cause de la causalité de la cause efficiente et elle est 
causée par elle dans son existence.” 

On page 362 we find a directive rightly entitled by the author “Dem- 
onstration de l’unité, tawhid, de YEtre necessaire.” Avicenna gives the sub- 
stance of his reasoning in one short sentence, which, however, is not cor- 
rectly translated and is therefore not clear. Instead of “L’Etre nécessaire est 
celui qui se distingue soi-méme, si cette sienne détermination existe parce 
qu iil est Etre nécessaire, car il n’y a pas d’Etre nécessaire autre que lui,” 
we should read “L’Etre nécessaire determiné,—si cette sienne détermination 
existe parce qu il est [Etre nécessaire, alors il n’y a pas d’Etre nécessaire 
autre que lui.” 

The directive on pages 399-400 proves that there is no finality in God’s 
action; the higher being never takes the lower as its end, since the end 
is end only if willing it is the more fitting thing for the agent. To express 
this latter idea Avicenna writes: “. . . Méme si (l’objet du choix) pouvait 
vraiment étre dit plus digne en soi et meilleur (que son opposé), mais sans 
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qu'il soit alors du cété de agent plus convenable pour lui et mieux de le 
rechercher et de le vouloir, il ne serait pas une fin.” Instead of this trans- 
lation, Goichon gives the following obscure version: “. . . si (Fobjet du 
choix) pouvait vraiment étre dit plus digne en soi et meilleur, il n’y aurait 
pas (a se demander) du cété de Yagent s'il est plus digne de lui de le 
rechercher et de le vouloir ou s’il est meilleur de n’avoir pas de but.” 

On page 439 Ibn Sina gives the reason why the sense faculties do not 
perceive the sense organs, nor the sense perceptions, but only their objects: 
they act through the organ (“bi-Talati”), not on the organ (“fi-Talati’). 
“Fa‘ala fi” in the sense of “to exercise one’s action on” is quite usual in 
Arabic. Therefore, we should read: “Ce qui produit son acte par un in- 
strument sans avoir d’acte propre, n’agit pas sur Yinstrument,” and not “dans 
d’instrument”. 

Treating the problem of evil, Avicenna shows why it is necessary that 
there be things which, though good in themselves, are always accompanied 
by evil effects. The translation which states that the abolition of these beings 
“aboutirait 4 ce quil manquat beaucoup de bien; on provoquerait par la 
beaucoup de mal pour préserver de petits maux” is not correct. The exact 
translation of this text shows in one sentence a clear summary of Avicenna’s 
solution: “Car il y a beaucoup de mal en ce que, pour éviter peux de mal, 
beaucoup de bien ni existe ni est produit.” 

These occasional deficiencies do not, however, diminish the general value 
of the book. Among the existing translations of Arabic philosophical works 
we can scarcely find its equal. The introduction, a masterpiece of philo- 
sophical and historical synthesis, alone would merit a careful analysis, but 
this would pass beyond the limits of this review. 


JAMES COLLINS, Saint Louis University 


De Vexistence a Vétre: La philosophie de Gabriel Marcel. By Roger 
Troisfontaines, S.J. 2 vols. Louvain: Nauwelaerts; Paris: J. Vrin, 
1953. Pp. 415, 431. 260 Belgian francs. 


Father Troisfontaines served his apprenticeship in the existentialist field 
with two small publications: Existentialism and Christian Thought and The 
Choice of J.-P. Sartre. Both of these works were published in 1946, at a 
time when Sartre dominated the scene. Since then, the situation in France 
has changed. For whereas Sartre has failed to publish his promised work 
on man, Marcel has issued several important volumes. Even in his “Gifford 
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Lectures,” The Mystery of Being, however, Marcel does not pretend to be 
giving a rounded synthesis of his thought. The question arises whether 
the thought of a nonsystematic philosopher can ever be restated in systematic 
form by someone else. There seems to be no good reason why this cannot 
be done. At least as far as other people are concerned, they can often 
gain a better understanding of a man’s views by reading a systematic ex- 
position than by confining themselves to the original piecemeal approach 
of the philosopher himself. 

Fortunately, Marcel takes a sensible attitude toward this question. While 
still maintaining his personal refusal to construct a system, he is becoming 
increasingly aware of the distinction between the idealistic notion of a 
closed system and the realistic notion of an open system or synthesis. Trois- 
fontaines’s aim is to restate Marcel’s thought in a systematic form that will 
nevertheless respect his polemic against systematic idealism. He gives 
a unified view of the various philosophical themes which Marcel himself 
scattered abroad in his many articles, conferences, and private journals. 
Good use is made not only of all the published writings but also of numerous 
unpublished manuscripts, extending from Marcel’s earliest notes for his thesis 
down to his most recent lectures. Marcel co-operated by making these 
latter sources available. He has given high praise to the work for its clarity, 
precision, and comprehensiveness. It contains an exhaustive bibliography of 
his writings. 

The sinuous argument is organized around the three cardinal doctrines 
of existence, objectivity, and being. As a lapidary formula for man’s spiritual 
development, we may say that he passes from existence to being through 
the mediation of objective analysis. In Marcel’s terminology, existence 
signifies the original given situation in which a man is placed. It is the 
prereflective set of conditions imposed upon us by the given reality of the 
world. And in historical terms existence refers to the technological forces 
shaping our civilization. Given this meaning for existence, it is easy to see 
why Marcel refuses to call himself an unqualified existentialist. We take 
our point of departure in existence; but the journey leads in the direction 
of being or a free, reflective participation in the reality of the world, oneself, 
other persons and God. Here the familiar Marcellian themes of communion, 
fidelity, and prayer are given prominence. 

Perhaps the most original contribution of Troisfontaines is his examination 
of the intermediary stage of objectivity. Under this heading, Marcel in- 
cludes scientific research and all reflective methods which treat beings in an 
objective way. Although Troisfontaines usually refrains from criticizing 
Marcel, he does take explicit and frequent issue with him on this point. 
What is at stake is the validity of scientific knowledge and of objectively 
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orientated philosophies, including Thomism. The criticism is that Marcel 
does not distinguish clearly between objectivity in the sense of rational 
analysis and in the sense of a definite rupture with freedom and the sub- 
jective values of being. The author observes that Marcel’s philosophy is 
deliberately incomplete and that it demands completion precisely through 
a vindication of conceptual knowledge and demonstration through objective- 
ly known essences. In view of Humani Generis, Troisfontaines is careful to 
show that Marcel’s doctrine is at least compatible with the “traditional” view 
of rational concepts, essences, and the way of objective demonstration. But 
the author does not undertake the more radical task of comparing Marcel’s 
moral understanding of being and existence with a speculative metaphysical 
account of being as existent. Hence his defence of the Thomistic ways to 
God leaves unclarified the properly existential character of the demonstra- 
tion. 


VENANT CAUCHY, Fordham University 


Philosophical Studies. By Heinrich Gomperz. Ed. by Daniel S. Robin- 
son. With a foreword by Philip Merlan. Boston: Christopher 
Pub. House, 1953. Pp. 287. $7.50. 


This is a posthumous collection of essays and papers by the son of the 
noted historian of Greek philosophy. The first chapter offers a short auto- 
biography. The other chapters fall under three headings: (1) history of 
early Greek philosophy (chaps. i-viii), (2) studies in ethics (chaps. ix-xvi), 
and (3) epistemology (chaps. xvii and xviii). 

There ranges throughout the entire biography a deep sense of humility, 
an integrity and sincerity which attract us to the man in spite of doctrinal 
differences. We find here none of the clichés and attitudes with which much 
of modern thought is imbued. 

Reacting against his father’s views, Gomperz believed that a historian 
should avoid treating ancient systems as forerunners of modern philosophy 
and science (p. 20). Much less is known about the early Greek thinkers 
than is usually supposed; hence the need for constructing hypotheses to 
unify the scattered elements of doctrine which have come down to us. 
Editors should exercise much caution in altering texts, since false emenda- 
tions may result from misunderstandings (pp. 41-42). 

The ancient Greeks were more preoccupied with infrequent but startling 
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events, such as eclipses of the sun, than with common though equally 
mysterious happenings (pp. 74-75). They sought to explain reality by “the 
use of certain definite thought-patterns” (biological, political, artistic, me- 
chanical), which Gomperz defines as “phenomenon functioning as an ex- 
planatory analogy”; through analogy, the unfamiliar becomes familiar (p. 
16). 

In contrast to the piecemeal treatment of the pre-Socratic fragments so 
frequent in other historians, Gomperz attempts to find the doctrinal unity 
underlying the different opinions expressed in the fragments (cf. p. 79). 
He avoids giving the impression that the views of the pre-Socratics were 
hopelessly naive or childish; he stresses, whenever possible, the significance, 
the brilliance of the ancients even in the formulation of erroneous theories. 

The author finds in the Pythagorean doctrines of transmigration and 
numbers “the same underlying attitude towards life and reality” (p. 49). 
In the chapter entitled “The Greek Conception of the State,” he denies 
that individual freedom existed in the Greek city; he cites the trial of Socrates 
as evidence of the lack of regard for freedom in Greece (pp. 113-14). Else- 
where Aristotle is accused of rejecting Plato’s Republic and Laws merely 
because the plans would not work, without “even a hint that they might 
be objectionable even if they were” conducive to the ends of the state 
(p. 115). It is difficult to imagine that Gomperz read the Politics carefully; 
indeed, Aristotle emphasizes the need for love and friendship in obtaining 
the end of civil society; he clearly points out that Plato’s state would sanction 
unequal distribution of functions and rewards, employ means in opposition 
to the end, and contradict human nature (cf. Aristotle, Politics, II, c. 2-7). 
The chapter entitled “Plato’s System of Philosophy” (pp. 119-24) traces the 
doctrine of Plato’s seventh epistle in the earlier dialogues, thus showing 
that its teaching does not indicate a senile capitulation to Pythagoreanism: 
“Plato’s system of philosophy is not propounded in his dialogues in so many 
words, but it underlies them at least from the time of the Republic onward” 
(p. 123). 

The two parts dealing with ethics and epistemology are vastly inferior 
to the first part. The author’s notion of freedom is vague enough to be 
compatible even with the strictest determinism (p. 161). However, he points 
out the evils and abuses which often hide under the cloak of freedom. He 
traces a very widespread conception of tolerance to a basically skeptic at- 
titude; for him it would seem that tolerance is but a modus vivendi which 
should not imply any acceptance of the possible truth of an opponent’s views 
(cf. pp. 150-51). 

Professor Gomperz suggests well-intentioned but painfully superficial 
solutions to grave political and moral problems such as overpopulation, un- 
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employment, and poverty (cf. pp. 241-42 and passim). Observance of the 
precept “Love thy neighbor as thyself” would seem to require in his opinion 
that the living standards of energetic nations be brought down by sharing 
on an equal basis with everyone, even though in the last analysis the under- 
privileged nations would scarcely be better off as a result of this equalization. 
The last two chapters are not too original; they outline what appears to 
be a Platonic epistemology expressed in the terminology of logical positivism 
(cf. p. 278). To sum up, the late Professor Gomperz’ views on ethics and 
epistemology are somewhat negligible; but his studies in the history of Greek 
philosophy represent a truly significant and lasting contribution. 


THOMAS D. LANGAN, Institut Catholique, Paris 


The Individual and the State. By Richard B. Ballou. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1953. Pp. xxviii +. 305. 

Educational Wastelands. By Arthur E. Bestor. Urbana: Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1953. Pp. 226. 

General Education and the Liberal College. By William F. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.C. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1953. Pp. ix + 286. 


The Conflict in Education. By Robert M. Hutchins. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 112. 


Higher Education and the Human Spirit. By Bernard E. Melland. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 204. 


On Education and Freedom. By Harold Taylor. New York: Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 1954. Pp. 320. 


Five of these books constitute the latest attacks on the staggering prob- 
lem of turning out of our schools a steady massive stream of clear-thinking, 
sensitive, well-informed, democratic citizens, fully prepared to pursue 
wisdom and live life to the full. These attacks do not succeed. 

As do most such attempts, these divide roughly into two species. Melland, 
Taylor, and Ballou emphasize the importance of broadening the appreciative 
capacity of the students. Hutchins and Cunningham emphasize the im- 
portance of intellectual discipline. That the two demands are not incom- 
patible and that a successful program must blueprint exactly a plan for 
achieving their integration becomes evident as one surveys these works. 
That none of these authors is ready to call for bids, or even to retain en- 
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gineers to draw the prints, is evidence of the complexity of the problem. 
This accounts for the futility of publishing broad statements which aid 
neither the educator (because of their generality) nor the philosopher 
(because they have not been thought through). 

This remark fortunately does not apply to Historian Bestor’s Educational 
Wastelands. He alone of this company has attempted to limit himself to 
one facet of the problem. The situation requires a brief statement of the 
intellectual purpose of liberal education as a basis of contrast with the 
anti-intellectualists who have, according to Bestor, gained control of con- 
temporary education. But the book remains close to the very practical 
central problem: How banish “the marvelous trivia” which the “professors 
of pedagogy” and the ace administrators have pushed in place of the solid 
scholarship and disciplined accomplishments of genuine liberal education? 
Mr. Bestor demonstrates from first-hand experience the lengths to which 
“life-adjustment” educationists can go. He is expert at pinpointing the 
mental laziness and defeatism which he asserts are the root causes of 
this disaster. In answer to the problem he provides a set of well-thought-out, 
practical suggestions for breaking the legal and administrative stranglehold 
which he claims they have imposed on education. The suggestions which 
follow for returning education to the educated are worth the attention of 
every citizen and every scholar. 

Ex-Chancellor Hutchins can be excused of the charge of garrulousness, 
but not of incompleteness. In his very brief essay, Conflict in Education, 
he discusses many more problems than he solves. Education, to be worthy 
of the name, must be solidly intellectual. It must be “education for wis- 
dom.” As usual, Mr. Hutchins is brilliant in pointing up the inadequacies 
of the suggested alternatives: “adjustment to our environment” (our mission 
on earth is to change our environment, not adjust to it); “meeting immediate 
community needs” (why yield to the meaningless pressures of society?) ; 
“instrament of social reform” (social reform can only proceed when in- 
telligent education subjects society's palliatives to searching examination). 
Mr. Hutchins is very successful in showing succinctly that educational 
theory demands a definite concept of man and must be engineered in terms 
of the perfection of definite intellectual virtues. But two great unsolved 
problems cast a shadow over this essay: How find the unity required for 
wisdom? And how present such an education to the masses? “I fear that 
the University . . . is so far sunk in empiricism, specialism and _ positiv- 
ism that we cannot look to it to repeat in our time the brilliant leadership 
of the (mediaeval) University of Paris” (p. 107). Hutchins’ advice to a 
student in quest of a philosophy might be paraphrased, “Seek and expect 
not to find.” To the problem of providing a sound and adequate education 
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for the masses, Hutchins only comments, “It must be done.” With this no 
one can take issue. 

Father Cunningham (Director of the Notre Dame faculty of education) 
answers the question of what with a rather unimaginative re-affrmation of 
the traditional liberal arts idea, and the question of how with a long, in- 
volved, and not very lucid examination of every phase of contemporary 
education, and seems to find an excuse for the existence of most of it. Odds 
and ends are changed. Honors programs and integrated courses are tacked 
on. Vocational training does not come off too badly. Everything from stu- 
dent government to organization of the president’s council gets a glance. The 
result is a kind of desultory blueprint drawn, with a few changes, from 
the existing structure of a typical Catholic liberal arts college. Needless 
to say, some of the suggestions lack inspirational value, and a few are very 
definitely questionable. 

An example of the latter is the suggestion that an undergraduate concen- 
tration in theology be offered to those who want it. This is a dangerous 
suggestion. The “queen of the sciences’ demands an adequate “hand 
servant.” Thorough philosophical preparation is not acquired in a dash 
of undergraduate courses. Theology, the most vulnerable of all the 
sciences, has up until now been relatively secure from the fatal superficial 
survey approach. To invite theological speculation from immature minds, 
equipped with wonderful-sounding phrases about personality and sub- 
stance, primary and secondary, instrumental and principle causes, grace 
and free will, is to invite an increase of something Catholic education can 
do well without: dangerous, narrow, nominalistic dogmatism. 

But if Hutchins and Cunningham have failed to develop an acceptable 
educational program out of a basically sound approach, then it must be said 
that the three “philosophers of appreciation” have been even less helpful 
to those who require a plan of action. 

That is not to deny that each makes a very telling point. The capital 
suggestions that are made need to be incorporated into any educational 
philosophy if it is to be adequate. 

Theologian Melland is the only one of our authors who carefully elabo- 
rates the philosophical position upon which his educational reasoning is 
based. And because he founds his argument for “the culture of the human 
spirit” on a kind of Bergsonian view of reality and consciousness, Higher 
Education and the Human Spirit is an attractive, alive insistence that edu- 
cation must develop our “appreciative consciousness.” That education 
must be concerned with more than theorems, formulae, hidebound concepts, 
and carefully reconstructed dates is a point well taken; for indeed the 
integral, rich, dynamic whole of reality is not to be appreciated alone in 
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the destructive dismemberings of analysis. For profundity, analysis, yes; 
but for integrity, for life, for texture and tendency it must be appreciated 
whole. But while Dr. Melland is careful to maintain the indispensability 
of the intellect, one is left with the feeling that a more careful analysis of 
the exact relation of the intellect and sense, conception and feeling would 
have protected this essay from charges of irrationalism. Just as Bergson, re- 
acting to the constructural completeness of the Hegelian universe, presented 
the finitude of material reality as an incomplete world making itself, and 
as Whitehead stressed the necessity of feeling the vectoral tendency of the 
evolving reality, so Melland as a corollary argues for the development in 
education of “receptivity to the datum under consideration on the principle 
that what is given may be more than what is immediately perceived, or 
more than one can think” (p. 63). There is lurking here some of the 
same distrust of a distorting, constructing intellect with which James and 
Bergson reacted to the Absolute Idea. 

The results for education are very interesting. Dr. Melland suggests 
the development of sensibility through exposure to creative activity in 
works of art and literature under the guidance of those who themselves 
possess lively senses of appreciation. The ultimate goal of such a program 
should be the development of “religious sensitivity and discernment’”—an 
appreciation of the human mind’s ability to overleap limits in order to 
plunge to the heart of reality. Dr. Melland, too, expresses his concern 
over the problem of mass education for freedom. That the “culture of the 
human spirit” would work in the direction of freedom is fairly clear; but 
that Dr. Melland’s program contains in it the principles for solving the 
problem raised by sheer numbers is less certain. 

President Taylor’s main contribution to this discussion is the insistence 
that attention to the individual student must be substituted for predeter- 
mined, rigid intellectualist educational programs. He singles out the 
plan Mr. Hutchins helped engineer at Chicago as an example of a program 
worked out in abstraction from the interests and desires of the individual. 
In the place of such programs Mr. Taylor would substitute an atmosphere 
of freedom in which both students and teachers could help determine what 
is to be taught. In such a program works of art would be approached only 
after the student’s interest had been raised to a level that made the work 
come alive. Students would gain active aesthetic experience by working 
in the campus theater, or by painting, performing, music, and so on. Thus 
the world of ideas could be approached not as a museum to be covered in 
a given time, but as a seething, active world of real conflict, where problem 
and search, challenge, success and failure are understood as its genuine 
elements. 
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Mr. Taylor includes in this collection of essays, which he has entitled 
On Education and Freedom, a quite penetrating discussion of academic 
freedom viewed from a very liberal standpoint, one of the best statements 
I have seen. Nonetheless, the work as a whole suffers from the basic 
difficulties—generality and a lack of profundity, apparently the lot of most of 
these books. 

Finally, Educator Ballou’s book seems inappropriately titled. The title, 
The Individual and the State, might lead one to expect a learned treatise on 
political science. Instead one finds a rather popularized, extremely general 
statement of a naturalistic theory of education. Ballou is squarely in Tay- 
lor’s camp. His main concern is with motivation in education. A course 
of education will only come alive for a student when he has been convinced 
that there is some definite, worthy purpose in his digesting and appreciating 
the matter at hand. Mr. Ballou is right in charging that educators of all 
times have, through impatience and a selfish concern for their own intellec- 
tual interests, forced inert ideas into the minds of very bored students. 

Of all our authors Mr. Ballou is most guilty of attempting to attack too 
many large problems in too little space and with insufficient preparation. 
Personality education versus mass instruction; individualism versus co- 
operation under law; the nature and role of purpose and knowledge in edu- 
cation—these are critical problems deserving of more than general, passing 
comment. 


VINCENT EDWARD SMITH, University of Notre Dame 


A History of Modern European Philosophy. By James Collins. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1954. Pp. viii + 854. $9.75. 


Teachers of philosophy in American Catholic colleges have long been 
awaiting a history of modern philosophy that would accomplish a two-fold 
objective: the inclusion of our new and revised estimates of a number of 
important figures in the period, such as Descartes, and the approach to the 
subject matter within a familiar, Thomistic frame of reference. For the 
period of European philosophy from Descartes and Bacon to Nietzsche and 
Bergson the need has been forcefully filled. In his present work, ranging 
through 848 pages of text, James Collins has enriched historians of modern 
philosophy with the best teaching instrument ever offered by an American. 

The book is made up of nineteen chapters, beginning with a discussion on 
the nature and function of a history of philosophy. There is then a chapter 
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on the Renaissance followed by an introduction to the scientific outlook as 
formed by Bacon, Galileo, and Newton. Ensuing chapters treat Hobbes, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, John Stuart Mill, Nietzsche, and Berg- 
son. There are two chapters on Kant, as dictated by the importance of his 
epistemology on the one hand and his practical philosophy on the other; and 
there is a natural combination of Fichte and Schelling into a single chapter. 
Teaching aids of the book include footnotes, bold-faced summaries at the 
end of each chapter, bibliographies for each chapter which are generous in 
scope and subdivided into primary sources and studies about the philosophy 
in question, subheadings appearing in each chapter and listed in the table 
of contents, and a copious index likewise subdivided. 

The approach to each thinker treated is made first through a biographical 
sketch. The philosophers are then presented in the natural unfolding of 
their own systems but with the comparisons and contrasts that help a reader 
both to gain insight into this or that philosophy and to organize his know]- 
edge of all of them. 

There is no Thomist in the United States more competent to write a 
history of modern European philosophy, and Collins draws, as usual, upon 
his immense background of bibliographical research. His references range 
through periodicals no less than books. With his audience in mind, he 
wisely cites translations when they are available. As usual, too, he is able 
to give a sympathetic presentation of philosophies quite foreign to his own. 
His Thomistic frame of reference will provide students with a friendly at- 
mosphere as they struggle to understand modern philosophy and modern 
philosophers. 

As to the reliability of Collins’s report on the men he treats there can be 
little question; and, when there is, his own bibliography can come to his aid. 
Possibly his chapters on the Renaissance and on science leave something 
to be desired; but then, too, there has been so little work done on the origi- 
nal sources of this period that the writer of any textbook lacks the controls 
available in treating men like Descartes or Locke or Kant. This remains a 
truly remarkable book in its competence within a subject matter and in its 
clarity of presentation. 

No doubt there will be teachers who will hesitate at the size of the book 
and at its price. As to the price, the book represents a valuable addition to 
the permanent library of students; it is something that they ought to keep 
for later reference in plotting their course through the modern world. Re- 
garding the size of the book, it should be said that bulk in this case is not 
proportional to teaching time required in the classroom. It takes time and 
space to unroll in a clear and vital way an alien system of philosophy. This 
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is the kind of book which a student can be expected to read, with a great 
deal of profit, on his own. The presentation relieves the teacher of much of 
the explanation required where a book is less generous in its exposition. 

There is no doubt that many, perhaps most, of our Catholic graduates 
have only the haziest notion of the secular world of ideas that will confront 
them at every hand. Collins’s book, in this light, is not a luxury too big and 
too expensive for the Catholic student. It is a necessity. Collins has put all 
of us, teacher and student alike, in his debt. 


VERNON J. BOURKE, Saint Louis University 


Augustine to Galileo. The History of Science A.D. 400-1650. By 
A. C. Crombie. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. Pp. xv ++ 
436. $8.00. 


Strangely enough, English readers are better supplied with histories of 
natural science in the Middle Ages than with surveys of the course of other 
disciplines in the period. Sarton, Haskins, and Thorndike have long been 
favorably known for their extensive studies of medieval science. Now A. C. 
Crombie has added a new survey to this impressive list. His History runs 
from the patristic period to the seventeenth century but places greatest em- 
phasis on the later centuries, from the twelfth onward. 

The problem of ordering the material (a very difficult one) has been 
handled by Professor Crombie by making a sixfold division: science up to 
the twelfth century; the advent of Greco-Arabic science to Latin scholars; 
science in the thirteenth century; technics and science throughout the 
period; criticism of Aristotle in the late Middle Ages; and the revolution in 
scientific thought in the early modern period. To each of these topics 
Crombie devotes a lengthy chapter. As a result of this division, the book 
stresses the continuity in development of human knowledge and skills in 
several of the most important and practical areas. The fourth chapter, on 
technology, is particularly valuable, studying advances in education and the 
liberal arts, agriculture, the mechanics of industry and architecture, applied 
chemistry, medicine, and surgery. 

A defect of this arrangement is that the work of even the greatest medieval 
scientists is scattered throughout the book. If you wish to see what St. 
Albert did, for instance, you must make your own assembly of information, 
for Albert shows up in most chapters. Crombie’s method makes it difficult 
to get what any one man did in medieval science, but it enables one to 
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follow clearly the growth of scientific knowledge in general. He makes 
careful use of original sources, including much manuscript material. There 
are places where interesting bits of information are not fully documented. 
Lynn Thorndike’s critical review (Speculum XXIX [1954], 541-45) per- 
haps overstresses some of these omissions. 

On the whole, this History has less to offer students of medieval philosophy 
than Crombie’s fine study of Grosseteste (Oxford, 1953). The latter book 
pays more attention to the relation of philosophy to scientific methodology. 
Both books, however, point up the importance of commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics in the development of scientific method. It is to be hoped 
that Father J. R. O'Donnell will soon be able to bring out his critical 
edition of Grosseteste’s Commentary on this work. Both of Crombie’s books 
can be used to good advantage as supplementary readings for courses in 
medieval philosophy. 


MARIANNE M. CHILDRESS, Saint Louis University 


Plato’s Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law. By John 
Wild. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 259. 
$5.50. 


Natural Right and History. By Leo Strauss. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. ix +. 327. $5.00. 


American Liberty and “Natural Law.” By Eugene C. Gerhart. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 212. $3.00. 


As each of these books points out, present moral and political tensions 
have eaused renewed interest in natural right and natural law. The Ameri- 
can writer, seeking to establish a democratic view as a bulwark against 
totalitarianism, is most apt to turn to the “self-evident truth” of “unalienable 
rights.” But how are we to interpret these rights, not in their past historical 
context, but as having relevance and significance for our contemporary body 
politic? Professors Wild and Strauss contend that any defense of natural 
law or natural right must recognize that philosophy in the full sense of the 
term is realizable. John Wild phrases the problem in terms of Plato and his 
modern enemies, who, in effect at least, deny the validity of philosophical 
inquiry. “Is philosophy really possible or is it a fantastic delusion? This is 
the basic issue between Plato and his modern enemies” (p. 17). Professor 
Strauss develops the same theme in terms of an analysis of ‘the history of 
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natural right. “Radical historicism compels us to realize the bearing of the 
fact that the very idea of natural right presupposes the possibility of philos- 
| ophy in the full and original meaning of the term” (p. 31). Since this thesis 
is precisely what Lawyer Gerhart will not admit, the quotation marks in 
his title are most appropriate. 

The natural law which Wild defends is “a universal pattern of action, 
applicable to all men everywhere, required by human nature itself for its 
completion” (p. 64). By analysis the author arrives at five ontological prin- 
ciples which are required for a realistic theory of natural law: (1) the world 
is governed by a normative order embedded in the very being of its com- 
ponent entities; (2) each finite entity is marked by an intelligible or essen- 
tial structure which determines its development in regular ways; (3) this 
structure includes an active factor of dynamism or tendency which urges 
it toward further existence not yet acquired; (4) if these concrete tenden- 
cies are to be realized, they must follow a general dynamic pattern, and 
this pattern is what is meant by natural law; (5) thus good and evil are 
existential categories—good, in the most general sense, is the realization of 
tendency, and it is good for an entity to exist in a condition of active realiza- 
tion;--evil is the lack of fulfilment; if an entity’s basic tendencies are 
hampered and frustrated, it exists in an evil condition. (Cf. pp. 132-33 and 
137.) With these criteria in mind, Wild shows that the doctrine of natural 
law does not originate with the Stoics but with Plato, who was the first 
philosopher to work out an exact and coherent theory of natural law. Be- 
fore attempting any proof of this, however, the author defends Plato against 
the charge of being an enemy of freedom and democracy. The “modern 
enemies” are Warner Fite, Winspear, Crossman, Reinhold Niebuhr, Arnold 
Toynbee, and, above all, K. R. Popper in his The Open Society and Its 
Enemies. Wild concludes as the negative part of his thesis with a criticism 
of several current misconceptions of the theory of natural law. 

Developing and applying the five-fold critique to the central tradition of 
natural-law philosophy, the author finds that this tradition rightly includes 
such thinkers as the early Stoics, Marcus Aurelius, Thomas Aquinas, Richard 
Hooker, Hugo Grotius, and Thomas Paine. Lying outside of this tradition 
are thinkers such as Hobbes and Locke, who, in spite of their deceptive use 

‘of some of the phraseology of natural law, do not actually belong in the 
realistic tradition. Finally, an examination of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
theories of natural law reveals that, despite basic philosophic differences, 
Plato and Aristotle are in fundamental agreement on the principles of prac- 
tical philosophy. 

The concluding section deals with natural law and some problems of con- 
temporary ethics, such as the nature of value and obligation. By far the 
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most rewarding chapter is the one on tendency as the ontological ground of 
ethics, for here the author presents us with the problem of the revival of 
metaphysics. In a section on “metaphysical protocols and phenomenology” 
he gives the kind of analysis that a teacher of realistic metaphysics can as- 
sign in an introductory course with some hope that the student can under- 
stand and profit by it. The same may be said for the following sections on 
essence and existence and on active tendency. (This will not seem faint 
praise to anyone who has attempted to find meaningful “outside reading” for 
such a class.) Wild’s presentation of active tendency as “not restricted to a 
single universal category as in certain branches of the Aristotelian and 
Thomistic tradition” but as “analogous in logical structure and [under- 
standable] only by a proportional similarity” (p. 198) is brilliantly done. 
However, both this presentation and the preceding section on “essentialism 
vs. existentialism,” as well as his development of the five-fold criterion of 
natural law, may cause the Thomistic reader to wonder whether Wild has 
the proper name in his title. 

Describing current American social science as inclined to interpret the 
expressions of natural right as an ideal or a myth, Professor Strauss pro- 
poses that this view will not satisfy. We are obliged to look for a standard 
of reference by which we can judge the ideals of our own society as well 
as those of any other, and this we cannot do unless we possess a knowledge 
of natural right. If our ultimate principles have no other support than 
our arbitrary, and hence blind, preferences, then we must conclude in ni- 
hilism. If the liberal views the abandonment of natural right with relief be- 
cause he believes that this rejection will allow for tolerance of every position, 
he arrives at a self-defeating position, for he has at least implicitly admitted 
a rational or natural right to reject or condemn all intolerant or all “abso- 
lutist” positions. Unfortunately, Strauss continues, the issue of natural right 
presents itself today as a matter of party allegiance. Behind the hostility lies 
the diversity of a teleological view of the universe versus a nonteleological 
view which modern natural science seems to impose, and an adequate so- 
lution to the problem of natural right cannot be found before this basic prob- 
lem has been solved. Setting aside this problem, however, Strauss deliberate- 
ly limits himself to that aspect of natural right which can be clarified with- 
in the confines of social science. This approach brings forth two basic 
grounds for the rejection of natural right, one in the name of history and 
the other on the basis of the distinction between facts and values. 

Treating the rejection of natural right in the name of history, the author 
exposes historicism as a particular form of positivism. But the historicist 
view is self-contradictory or absurd, for we cannot see the historical character 
of “all” thought without grasping something transhistorical. A view allied to 
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historicism is that which holds that there are a variety of unchangeable prin- 
ciples of right which conflict with one another; substantially this is the po- 
sition taken by Max Weber. For Weber, facts and values are absolutely 
heterogeneous, and this distinction necessitates the ethically neutral character 
of social science. The true reason for this insistence on ethical neutrality 
was Weber’s belief that there cannot be any genuine knowledge of the 
Ought; all meaning, all articulation originates in the activity of the knowing 
or evaluating subject. Very few today are satisfied with his Neo-Kantianism, 
and Weber himself was unable to adhere consistently to it. 

Professor Strauss finds the origin of the idea of natural right in the dis- 
covery of nature as distinct from convention. But this discovery is not the 
sufficient condition: all right might be conventional. And it seems that the 
answer which prevailed prior to Socrates was conventionalism. This view 
ultimately identifies the good with the pleasant, as Plato shows when he 
attempts to establish the existence of natural right. Classic natural right 
may be said to originate with Socrates insofar as he may be called the 
founder of political philosophy. 

Classic natural right includes three types of natural-right teaching. The 
first, Strauss states, is the Socratic-Platonic-Stoic natural-right approach. 
For this type of justice exists only in a society in which everyone does what 
he can do well and in which everyone has what he can use well. Justice 
is identical with membership in such a society and devotion to it—a society 
according to nature. The Aristotelian natural-right doctrine holds that na- 
tural right is a part of political right and that all natural right is changeable. 
The Averroistic interpretation of this makes natural right depend on human 
institution but distinguishes it from merely positive right by its being based 
on ubiquitous convention. The Thomistic doctrine of natural right is ex- 
pressed in terms of natural law. Strauss concludes, however, that this 
Thomistic view is inseparable not only from natural theology but ‘from 
revealed theology. (His argumentation here is, to say the least, sketchy and 
inadequate. Cf. pp. 163-64.) The modern effort to go back to the classics 
was an effort directed to the freeing of the concept of natural right from 
dependency on theology, natural or divine. (And thus, Strauss might have 
noted, from metaphysics. ) 

The presentation of modern natural right is devoted to an analysis of 
Hobbes and Locke. In his critical examination of the latter, Strauss shows 
clearly the dilemma that Locke faced. Although he speaks of natural law 
in the traditional sense, Locke never develops an ethical code from it because 
he holds that natural law, to qualify as law, must be known as God’s law 
and as having rewards and punishments in another life. But the knowledge 
of another life comes not from reason but from biblical revelation. Further- 
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more, Locke's entire political teaching is based on the assumption of a 
state of nature, which assumption is wholly alien to the Bible. Thus Locke 
departs from the traditional teaching on natural right and follows the lead 
given by Hobbes. In the state of nature there is no law of nature; there is 
innate natural right but no innate natural duty. The most basic of natural 
rights is that of self-preservation and happiness. This requires property, 
so much so that the end of civil society can be said to be the preservation of 
property. In society the unlimited acquisition of money or other wealth is 
conducive to the common good and public happiness. Locke’s doctrine on 
property distinguishes his view not only from Hobbes’ but from the tra- 
ditional teaching on natural law as well. 

The concluding chapter of this work is on the crisis of natural right and 
is devoted to an examination of Rousseau and Edmund Burke. For Rous- 
seau, freedom, not rationality, is the specific distinction of man. The dif- 
ficulties inherent in this view might have suggested a return to the pre- 
modern conception of natural right. Such a return: was attempted by Ed- 
mund Burke. For him, civil society is the true state of nature. But in his 
emphasis on practical wisdom Burke disparages theory and especially meta- 
physics, and thus parts company with the Aristotelian tradition. This. and 
other currents led to the erection of practice as the highest theme in philos- 
ophy, so that the philosophy of history became the new metaphysics. and 
practice ceased to be practice proper; that is, concern with agenda. The 
revolts against Hegelianism on the part of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, in- 
sofar as they now exercise a strong influence on public opinion, thus appear 
as attempts to recover the possibility of practice. These attempts, however, 
increase the confusion since they destroy, as far as possible, the very pos- 
sibility of theory. 

To turn from the suasive and sometimes intricate analyses of Wild and 
Strauss to the pseudo-reasoning of Gerhart makes the efforts of the last seem 
anything but serious or sincere. In an introduction by Roscoe Pound a few 
strawmen are weakly attacked. Gerhart’s thesis is that of the opposition 
between the American view of democracy and the ecclesiastical authori- 
tarianism of the Catholic Church. This theme develops like a “Western”: 
the reader cannot possibly confuse the hero in white and the villain in 
black, and’ the outcome is never in doubt. Gerhart’s documentation for the 
role of villain is taken in large part from The Natural Law Institute Pro- 
ceedings of Notre Dame. Although he submits these references to distorted 
electicism, it might be remarked that some of the passages and articles in 
this series are to be regretted as misleading or erroneous. Perhaps this in- 
dicated that such an institute must be scholastically discriminating if it is 
not to cause more misunderstanding than enlightenment. 
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In his attempt to clarify “natural law” the author contends that there is 
no end of definitions given the term. But “natural law” does not mean the 
same thing to a lawyer that it does to “churchmen.” To show this he turns 
to history. The Greek contribution to natural-law thinking was little more 
than the recognition of man’s desire for justice. Gerhart’s treatment of law 
in the Middle Ages shifts without notice to a consideration of positive law, 
particularly canon law. He dismisses Aquinas with the statement that “his 
ideas were not new” (p. 47). His “history” of the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation runs along the same level of scholarship. It was in the Age of 
Reason that “men began to believe that . . . the conduct of men and 
society were dependent on natural laws discoverable by the human intel- 
lect” (p. 63). 

“When we Americans speak today of our ‘natural’ rights, we only make 
sense if we mean the rights of particular men and women at a particular 
time” (p. 72). Man’s long struggle for liberty against authority has resulted 
in America in a victory for liberty. Religious authoritarianism would de- 
prive us of this by its interpretation of the natural law. To Americans, 
natural law means individual freedom, whereas the papal theory of natural 
law supports only despotism. Gerhart’s heroes are, of course, Locke and 
Holmes. “Holmes was too intellectually honest to pose as an interpreter or 
expounder of a universal law” (p. 131). 

What, then, is left of the “unalienable rights” which we Americans defend? 
“There must be a final tribunal for deciding every question in the world. 
Americans to date have wished to keep this prerogative in the Supreme Court 
of the United States and ultimately in the people” (p. 140). (This is the 
way to escape the yoke of authority?) For “the insistence on ‘absolute 
truth’ or ‘absolute principle’ is radically un-English and un-American” (p. 
149). 

The timid mind loves certainty. The courageous mind finds manly 
exhilaration, a tonic, in exploring farther and farther into the un- 
known. . . . We must fiercely oppose the idea that any man or group 
can set our American Constitution and laws aside on any pretext in- 
cluding the pretext of “natural law.” Americans must constantly 
cherish that “sense of right,” that Anglo-Saxon sense of decency and 
fair play, to which all philosophies and all religions can always con- 
tribute (pp. 152-53). 


No further comment seems necessary. 
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EDWARD CALDIN, Leeds, England 


The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory. By P. Duhem. Tr. by 
Philip P. Wiener. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1954. $6.00. 


Causality in Natural Science. By Victor F. Lenzen. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1954. $3.00. 


Relativity and Reality. By E. G. Barter. New York: Philosophical 
Lib., 1953. $4.75. 


Philosophico-scientific Problems. by P. Henry van Laer. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne Univ. Press, 1953. $3.25. 


The death of Pierre Duhem in 1916 at the age of fifty-five was a loss to 
Catholic scholarship that has not yet been made good, for he combined the 
gifts of a notable physicist with those of an original historian of science and 
was besides an indefatigable teacher. His work on thermodynamics has 
been incorporated into science, but it is his writings on the nature and 
origins of scientific method that are still seminal. In the last fifty years 
the historiography of medieval science has been revolutionized and the 
origins of scientific method pushed back from the Renaissance to the thir- 
teenth century. This progress, summed up by Dr. A. C. Crombie in his 
recent book Augustine to Galileo, has been largely the work of American 
scholars; but the germ was to be found in Duhem’s three volumes on 
Leonardo da Vinci and in his classic Le systéme du monde, of which five 
volumes have so far been published. Duhem’s writings on the philosophy 
of science have likewise had their repercussions in contemporary discussion. 
The first of the books under review here is a translation of La theorie 
physique (first published in 1906), the most important account of his views 
on thé nature of physical theories and their relation to metaphysical and 
theological statements. This book exerted a strong influence upon the 
Vienna circle, as one of its members who is now a well-known philosopher 
of science, Philipp Frank, has recently recounted in his Modern Science and 
Its Philosophy. 

Duhem combined in himself an advocate of Thomist metaphysics, a 
believer in Catholic theology, and an exponent of a Positivist theory of 
science somewhat like that of Mach. He believed that a scientific theory 
was not an explanation but simply an economical description of the laws 
that had been found by experiment. “It is a system of mathematical proposi- 
tions, deduced from a small number of principles, which aim to represent 
as simply, as completely, and as exactly as possible a set of experimental 
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laws” (The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory, p. 19). It gives no 
further insight into nature than is given by the laws themselves; it is simply 
a set of symbols which when interpreted yield these laws. Such a view of 
scientific theory leaves no room for models, such as atoms, electrons and 
waves, which are now generally regarded as essential to science. Duhem 
regarded them as mere concessions to the imagination. His analytical mind 
was repelled by Lord Kelvin’s ideal of a mechanical model to explain every 
phenomenon; and in his reaction against this extreme view of the place 
of models in science he had no use even for the notion of atoms. Many 
philosophers of science now regard such models as not indeed replicas or 
exact copies of whatever exists in nature but as analogies, which, with the 
progress of science, are made gradually closer. For Duhem they bore no 
relation to scientific truth; they might even obscure it for a physicist accus- 
tomed, like himself, to algebraic abstraction (ibid., p. 71). 

Because he thus restricted physical theory to a mathematical symbolism 
which describes, without explaining, the empirical laws discovered by ex- 
periment, Duhem held that a physical theory by itself is neither true nor 
_ false; “it merély gives a more or less satisfactory picture of the laws it in- 
tends to represent” (ibid., p. 285). This position is not unlike the Positivists’, 
and Duhem was not afraid to say so (ibid., p. 276). It enabled him to dis- 
tinguish physics at once from metaphysics and. from Catholic belief,. for 
both of these are concerned with reality, whereas physical theory in his 
view is not. In this way he thought to disarm the mechanical materialism 
which in his day was one of the great intellectual obstacles to the conversion 
of scientists. An appendix to the present volume reproduces in translation 
a long article entitled “Physics of a Believer,” in which this position is 
worked out. 

It is plain that this book raises problems that are still important to. Catholic 
scientists and philosophers. Great as is its historical importance in the 
development of twentieth-century philosophy of science, the book is equally 
useful in putting clearly before our minds some of the major coritemporary 
points of controversy, though we shall probably differ from the author both 
on the nature of science arid on the mode of reconciliation of science and 
Christian belief. The book is very readable; the style clear, if somewhat 
diffuse; and the translation, in general, good. Prince Louis de Broglie con- 
tributes an appraisal of Duhem’s work in an interesting foreword. 

It would seem to the present reviewer that scientific laws, theories, and 
models do constitute explanations of natural events and their interrelations, 
but explanations of a different kind from those of metaphysics (in which 
is included philosophy of nature). Scientific statements depend essentially 
on the correlation of factors; they are concerned with the factors in a situa- 
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tion that are invariably found together. For instance, an element such as 
gold always shows the same invariable set of properties; the statement that 
these properties are invariably associated (that is, the definition of the ele- 
ment) is one form of scientific law, which lies behind the description of 
chemical substances. Another form, much used in physical sciences, is 
exemplified by Boyle’s law, which states an invariable relation between the 
pressure and volume of a given specimen of a gas; this is a functional rela- 
tion, expressed in the form of an algebraic equation, PV = constant. Such 
statements can be used as explanations of natural properties or events, in 
that they rélate the individual property or event to a general rule. The 
explanation of this can’s having become rusty is that it is made of iron, which 
always rusts in moist air; the explanation of the resistance you feel when 
you pump up a bicycle tire is the law that the pressure of the air increases 
as the volume decreases. Lightning is explained because it is an instance 
of the laws of electrostatics; the tides are explained inasmuch as they are 
predicted by the theory of gravitation. These seém to be genuine explana- 
tions, pace Duhem. Yet they are quite different in type from explanations 
in terms of efficient causes—real agents exerting their powers—or of final 
causes. Explanations by the four causes, so familiar in Scholastic philosophy 
and theology, are outside the realm of science (except insofar as scientific 
explanations can perhaps be regarded as a restricted kind of formal cause). 
For brevity’s sake we may refer to the scientific and metaphysical types as 
explanations by correlations and by causes respectively. 

The word “causality” is unfortunately used in both connections. In 
Scholastic’ works it refers to the four Aristotelian causes; but in contemporary 
works on. the philosophy of science it usually refers to correlation. This shift 
in the meaning of the term began with William of Occam in the’ fourteenth 
céritury, but its modern application is usually derived from Hume. Thus 
Professor Lenzen’s book, Causality in Natural Science, is concerned with the 
correlation of factors and mainly with functional relations between variables 
(exemplified by Boyle’s law). In a concise and lucid way he describes the 
use of functional relations in physical science and deals with the special 
difficulties raised by relativity, quantum theory, and submicroscopic physics. 
He gives some examples of similar explanations in biology, leaving open the 
question whether life can be completely explained in such terms. Most of 
the treatment avoids discussion of the ontological problem of causality, but 
the author's views on the elimination by scientific method of “animistic” 
views of nature, his reference to Comte’s notion of progress from theology 
through metaphysics to science, and his exposé of Philipp Frank’s conven- 
tionalist view of science suggest that he has little sympathy with explanations 
other than those by correlation. 
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That scientific correlations do not exhaust even physical reality is sug- 
gested by the special limitations on physical measurements implied by 
relativity and the quantization of energy. Relativity implies that an event 
cannot be observed at exactly the time it occurs, and this has curious con- 
sequences when the observer is moving relative to the system in which the 
event occurs. Quantization of energy implies that even the most delicate 
experimental probe disturbs to some extent the system under observation. 
Thus the mathematical theories which embody these limitations on experi- 
ment cannot be taken as the last word on reality. For instance, events on 
the atomic scale may not be predictable, but that does not imply that they 
are uncaused. Absolute simultaneity of events, again, may have no place 
in relativity theory, but it may yet occur in reality. It is not possible to 
equate “unobservable” with “nonexistent.” This is argued, as far as relativity 
is concerned, in Mr. Barter’s book, which protests from a realist philosophical 
position against identifying mathematical theories with reality. The book 
is clearly written and the argument can be followed without a technical 
knowledge of physics. 

In developing the philosophy of science, Thomists have not, unfortunately, 
been at all prominent; and current Thomist presentations of the philosophy 
of nature are not commonly very impressive. The reason is no doubt that 
men trained in both science and philosophy are very rare. One attempt to 
fill this gap—which in a science-conscious age is deplorable—is the recent 
foundation at Chicago of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum, where scientists 
and Thomists can meet and collaborate. But the most impressive work yet 
published in English, if we exclude Maritain’s pioneering treatment in The 
Degrees of Knowledge, comes from two Dutch professors, Dr. A. van 
Melsen and Dr. P. van Laer, each of whom is trained both in science and in 
philosophy and has recently lectured as visiting professor at Duquesne Uni- 
versity. Dr. van Melsen in his The Philosophy of Nature (1953) distinguishes 
that discipline very clearly from natural science, showing the different types 
of question that engage philosophers and scientists; and in From Atomos to 
Atom he showed how the Greek concept of the atom was developed to deal 
with quite different problems from the modern physical atomic theory. Dr. 
van Laer in the book under review is equally firm in distinguishing the two 
types of question and in maintaining the integrity of the methods of the 
two disciplines. His science is genuine up-to-date science; his Thomism is 
scholarly, clear-headed, and independent; and the two are kept in relation 
though distinct. 

Some of the essays translated and collected in this book are primarily 
philosophical, such as the acute discussions of the logical Positivists’ principle 
of verification and the paper advocating extension as the distinguishing 
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characteristic of matter. The longest chapter is on the possibility of action 
at a distance in such phenomena as gravitation; it turns partly on the ap- 
plication of metaphysical principles to experimental results and partly on the 
philosophical question of localization; the conclusion, expressed with be- 
coming reserve, is that there is no action at a distance. Four other chapters 
are concerned more specifically with the philosophical problems of scientific 
method—the status of scientific explanation, the relation between science 
and mathematics, the place of causality and determinism in nature, their 
distinction from predictability, and the relation of finality to scientific law. 
It is impossible to summarize these essays in a brief review; one can only 
commend them to the attention of both scientists and philosophers, who 
will alike find Dr. van Laer to be a man of their own temper. He has put 
us greatly in his debt and we look forward to the publication of his promised 
book on the philosophy of science. 


ARMAND MAURER, C.S.B., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 


André Mare, s. j., Dialectique de Vaffirmation. Essai de métaphysique 
réflexive. “Museum Lessianum,” section philosophique 36. Paris, 
Desclée de Brouwer; Bruxelles: L’édition universelle, 1952. Pp. 
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This volume on general metaphysics is a worthy successor of Father 
Marc’s two previous works, L’idée de l’étre chez saint Thomas et dans la 
scolastique postérieure and Psychologie réflexive. It continues and amplifies 
their philosophical analyses on the same high level. L’idée de Tétre was 
devoted to an examination of the notion of being. In his new work, Father 
Marc deepens that examination and extends it to the transcendentals and 
categories. The dialectical movement of his Psychologie réflexive began 
with the being of man and mounted to being in general. In the present 
work, the movement of dialectics is in the opposite direction. Beginning 
with being itself, the various levels of being are located in relation to it as 
branches stemming from a single trunk (p. 336). 

The plan of the book reveals the details of this general movement. After 
the introduction, which deals with the object and method of metaphysics, 
Book I considers the idea of being (chap. 1) and its transcendental prop- 
erties: unity (chap. 2), truth (chap. 3), goodness (chap. 4), and beauty 
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(chap. 5). Book H is concerned with the divisions of being. Following 
an examination of analogy (chap. 1), successive chapters deal with move- 
ment (chap. 2), efficient causality (chap. 3), finality (chap. 4), essence 
and existence (chap. 5), and possibility (chap. 6). Book III is devoted 
to the categories and related topics: substance (chap. 1), individuation 
(chap. 2), personality (chap. 3), being and action (chap. 4), and relation 
(chap. 5). 

The author conceives the task of the metaphysician to be that of going 
beyond the antinomies and oppositions encountered in reality and thought 
to a vantage point which enables him to transcend them. He is initially 
faced with antinomies, such as the one and the many, act and potency, 
existence and essence, necessity and contingency. His method of dialectics, 
by which he passes from one to the other, enables him to surmount these 
oppositions by relating them to a unique principle in which all contrariety 
disappears. The one is seen as ontologically prior to the many, act to 
potency, existence to essence, person to the material individual. The supreme 
unity of being is found to be the perfection of act, of existence, and of per- 
sonality; namely, God. 

In brief outline, this is the journey Father Marc takes the reader on 
through the seven hundred pages of his book. The metaphysical positions 
which he adopts on the way are not presented as original. The originality 
of the book lies rather in its analysis of the dialectic and reflexive method 
which it attributes to metaphysics and in its manner of linking together 
the principal metaphysical notions (p. 10). The basic inspiration of St. 
Thomas is acknowledged (ibid.), but other Scholastics of the Middle Ages 
and modern times are called upon to throw light on the issues. A good 
deal of space is also devoted to the ideas of modern French philosophers 
outside the Scholastic fold, such as O. Hamelin, Gabriel Marcel, Louis 
Lavelle, and René Le Senne. In this way the author hopes to. institute 


a dialogue between Scholastic and modern philosophers to their mutual 
benefit. 


While this aim is excellent in itself, there is always the danger that, in 
the desire to bring divergent views together, clear-cut differences will be 
blurred and confused. Father Marc, like so many before him, has not 
entirely avoided this danger. For example, he rejects idealism; and yet 
in his dialogue with idealists or those with idealist tendencies, he some- 
times uses their language. The role of the concept is said to be that of 
dominating and ordering the sensible world (p. 129). Abstraction is the 
actualization of knowledge, beginning with sensible data (p. 128). The 
mind attempts to dominate reality (p. 19). Thinking is unifying, the 
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ordering of the singular with respect to the universal (p. 130). Meta- 
physics is the “form of thought in general” (quoted from Dunan, p. 30). 
These are surprising statements in a book whose inspiration is said to 
be Thomistic. 


Father Marc’s conception of the method of metaphysics as “reflexive” 
is also difficult to reconcile with that of St. Thomas. He points out that, 
according to St. Thomas’s commentary on the De Trinitate, q. 6, a. 2, the 
judgment of the metaphysician terminates in the intellect, while those of the 
mathematician and philosopher of nature terminate, respectively, in the 
imagination and senses. He concludes that the method of metaphysics is 
introversive, in contrast to the methods of mathematics and physics, which 
are extroversive, pointed to space and the sensible world. The metaphy- 
sician, then, will find “authentic being” only by a reflexive activity of the 
spirit, turning inward upon itself (pp. 45 and 46). Metaphysics must use a 
psychological reflexive method to study the laws of being as such (p. 43). 

It is true that, according to St. Thomas, the metaphysician finds the 
evidence for his judgments about being in the light of what the intellect 
presents about it and not in the light of the imagination or senses. More- 
over, he achieves a high degree of self-awareness, especially in his study 
of such aspects of being as truth and beauty. But this does not mean that 
his method is essentially a reflexive grasping of the mind’s own activities, 
even as intentionally containing reality. 

Father Marc asserts that St. Thomas does not tell us what the method 
of metaphysics is (p. 41). This is true of the article he cites, but not 
of the one preceding (In Boeth. de Trin., q. 6, a. 1). There the method of 
this science is described as intellectus. An examination of the profound 
meaning of this term in St. Thomas’s philosophy would have enriched the 
discussion of the method of metaphysics. The same can be said of St. 
Thomas’s doctrine of compositio and resolutio (synthesis, analysis—which 
the author says were not explicitly contrasted in the Middle Ages, p. 142) .* 

This book, however, is not to be judged primarily on its understanding 
of, and adherence to, the littera of St. Thomas. While it is deeply inspired 
by the Angelic Doctor, it is not intended as an exposition of St. Thomas’s 
metaphysics as a historically determined doctrine. It is a profound per- 
sonal reflection on metaphysics with the help of the history of philosophy. 
As such, it is highly recommended. 


1Cf. the excellent study of L. M. Régis, O.P., “Analyse et synthése dans l’oeuyre 
de saint Thomas,” Studia Mediaevalia in Honorem ... R. Martin (Bruges, 1948), 
pp. 303-30. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN NORTH AMERICA 


For the purposes of this bibliography, “philosophy” will be understood in a 
very broad sense. It will include works in other fields—such as sociology, aesthetics, 
and politics—that involve philosophical principles and problems. 

“Current” books will be understood to include new books, revised editions, and 
reprints if the previous printing had been out of stock for a notable period of 
time, or if there is a notable difference in price, format, and the like. 


The procedure is as follows: 

1. Books announced for publication will be listed in the issue which next appears 
after the announcement is received. 

2. Books actually published will be listed in the subsequent issue, even though 
they were already listed in accordance with No. 1 above. 

3. Books received by Tue MopERN ScHooLMAN will be listed with full biblio- 
graphical information and a descriptive and/or critical note in the subse- 
quent issue, even though they were already listed in accordance with No. 1 
and/or No. 2. This will be done even if a full review is to appear later. 


ALLPoRT, Gorpon W. Becoming. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; March, 1955. 
$2.75. 

ANDERSON, JoHN M. The Individual and the New World. State College, Pa.: 
Bald Eagle Press, 1955. Pp. vi + 202. $4.00. 

This book is an attempt to write a distinctively American philosophy of 
nature and of man. The author selects incidents from American life which 
seem to him to be distinctive, such as the frontier, and studies the writings 
of men like Franklin, Jefferson, Whitman, Miller (the Shaker), Mark Twain, 
Henry Adams, Thoreau, Emerson, Calhoun, Royce, and Dewey. He con- 
cludes that in a distinctively American philosophy man is conceived as free, 
that this freedom arises as a gift from an unknown world faced without fear 
but also without commitment, and that freedom is supported by the human 
community. 

AristotLE. Rhetoric. Tr. from the Greek by W. Rhys Roberts; Poetics, tr. from 
the Greek by Ingram Bywater. New York: Modern Lib., 1954. Pp. 311. 
$1.45. 

AsHLEY-Montacu, MonracuE Francis. Immortality. New York: Grove Press, 
1955. Pp. 72. $2.50; paper, $1.00. 

BERKELEY, Georce. Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. Ed. with an 
introd. by Colin M. Turbayne. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1954. Pp. xxx 
+ 113. Paper, 75¢ 

The Three Dialogues provide a simple and interesting introduction to 
Berkeley’s philosophy. The editor’s introduction clearly outlines the purpose 
of the work and the various arguments used in it. This is a convenient, help- 
ful, and very reasonably priced edition. 

BLANSHARD, Branp. On Philosophical Style. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 
1954. Pp. 69. $1.00. 

BranptT, Ricuarp B. Hopi Ethics. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press. Pp. 408. 
$7.50. ; 

Case Against Communism, The. Washington, Public Lib. of the District of Colum- 
bia. Paper, apply. 
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Cracerr, Marsuatyi. Greek Science in Antiquity. New York: Abelard-Schuman; 
May, 1955. $4.75. 

Crarx, W. E. Le Gros. The Fossil Evidence for Human Evolution. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press; March, 1955. $6.00. 

CoLeMan, James A. Relativity for the Layman. New York: William-Frederick 
Press; 1954-9 PpAA3l. $2.75. 

This book is intended to be a simplified account of the history, theory, 
and proofs of relativity. In many ways the author succeeds well. He tries to 
explain the nature of scientific method and proof, and in this he is some- 
what less successful, principally because he seems to take science as the 
only form of knowledge. 

Concar, YvEs, 0.P., and Oruers. Tolerance and the Catholic: A Symposium. 
New York: Sheed & Ward; April, 1955. $4.50. 

Coox, THomas Ira, and Moos, Matcotm Cuartes. Power through Purpose. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 216. $4.00. 

Couxson, C. A. Science and Religion. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955. 
Pp. 35. Paper, 50¢ 

Crosser, Paut K. The Nihilism of John Dewey. New York: Philosophical Lib., 
1955, Pp. xt --=938= $375. 

This is a study of John Dewey’s philosophy, singling out three major 
points: the theory of science and of art, and the philosophy of education. 
The author argues that Dewey is an extreme relativist. He attempts to 
show that the Deweyian theory leads to a dissolution of the objects of 
science and art, and a degradation of the cognitive and aesthetic functions. 
Unfortunately, the style of the book is highly involved and employs deroga- 
tory terms too often. The author’s case is based on extensive quotation and 
on an argument that is often sound. 

Dante Avicurert. The Divine Comedy. The Carlyle-Wicksteed translation from 
the Italian. New York, Modern Lib. Pp. 646. Paper, 95¢ 

Danrzic, Tosras. Mathematics in Retrospect. The Bequest of the Greeks. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons; May, 1955. $4.50. 

De RaryMAEKER, Louis, and Orners. Truth and Freedom. Tr. by Henry J. 
Koren, c.s.sp. “Duquesne Studies,” Philosophical Series, Vol. v. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne Univ. Press; Nauwelaerts, 1954. Pp. vii + 133. $3.00; paper, 
$2.25. 

This is an excellent English translation of Verité et liberté, previously re- 
viewed in THE Mopern SCHOOLMAN, xxx (March, 1955), 271. 

De Sanrmzana, Grorcio. The Crime of Galileo. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press; March, 1955. $5.75. 

DmrtHey, WiHEeLM. The Essence of Philosophy. Tr. from the German by Stephen 
A. Emery and William T. Emery. Chapel Hill, Univ. of North Carolina 
Press. Pp. 89. $2.50; paper, $1.50. 

Doncett, J., s.J. Philosophical Psychology. New York: Sheed & Ward; March, 
1955. $4.50. 

Duties, AVERY, s.J.; DEMSKE, JAMES, s.J; and O’CoNNELL, ROBERT, s.j. Introduc- 
tory Metaphysics. New York: Sheed & Ward; March, 1955. $4.50. 

Earce, WititraM A. Objectivity. New York: Noonday Press; August, 1955. $3.75. 

Eastman, Max. Reflections on the Failure of Socialism. New York: Devin-Adair 
Co., 1955. $2.75. 

Epret, AprauamM. Ethical Judgment. The Use of Science in Ethics. Glencoe: 
Free Press; March, 1955. $5.00. 

EpMan, Irwin. John Dewey. “Makers of the American Tradition Series,” New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill; April, 1955. $3.00. 

Epwarps, Paut. The Logic of Moral Discourse. Introd. by Sidney Hook. Glen- 
coe: Free Press; May, 1955. $4.00. 
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Evans, Josep W., and Warp, Leo R. (eds.). The Social and Political Philosophy 


of Jacques Maritain. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons; May, 1955. $5.00. 


FREMANTLE, ANNE. The Age of Belief: The Medieval Philosophers. New York: 


New American Lib. of World Literature, 1955. Pp. 224. Paper, 50¢ 

This book, subtitled The Medieval Philosophers, contains selections from 
St. Augustine, Boethius, Scotus Erigena, St. Anselm, Abelard, St. Bernard, 
Avicenna, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, William of 
Ockham, and others (represented by briefer selections). In general, the 
author has chosen existing translations. 

The author has supplied an introduction and a running commentary 
weaving the passages together. She makes an effort to show the “modernity” 
of the problems treated and to express the philosophy in striking prose. It 
would have been better if the same concern had been shown for the his- 
torical position of the problems and for the philosophical accuracy of the 
commentary. 


FuLron, JAMEs STREET. Science and Man’s Hope. New York, Bookman As- 


sociates. Pp. 179. $3.25. 


Ganss, GreorcE E., s.j. Saint Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit University. Milwaukee: 


Garnett, A. CAMPBELL. Religion and the Moral Life. New York: Ronald Press — 


Marquette Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 368. $5.50. 

This is a study of the educational ideas and practices of St. Ignatius 
Loyola in themselves and in relation to the social and cultural milieu. There 
are three appendices—on the teaching of Latin, on the methods of the 
teaching of philosophy and theology, and on general education. The second 
part of the book is a translation, with introduction and notes, of Part Four 
of the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus. This is a detailed, careful, 
well-annotated study. There is a bibliography and a very useful index. 


Co., 1955. Pp. viii + 223. $3.20. 

This is a serious and in many ways remarkable study in the philosophy 
of religion. The author holds that the theistic view has definite advantages 
over atheism, secularism, and humanism. He holds that the best of theistic 
views is the Christian. He interprets faith as commitment, not as an in- 
tellectual act; he holds that God is both immanent and transcendent, in a 
position that he likens to panentheism; he considers most Christian creeds 
and traditions as accretions. In his analysis of faith and reason, he maintains 
that faith is based on experience and selects moral experience as the com- 
mon basis. 


Gmtson, ETIENNE. History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. New 


York: Random House, 1955. Pp. xvii + 829. $7.50. 

The author’s earlier La philosophie au moyen dge had long prompted 
many eagerly to wish for an English version. In the present book, the 
eminent scholar has done more: it is entirely a new work, more compre- 
hensive, with a unified theme (which, however, does not minimize the 
astounding variety of doctrines) and a documentation of almost over- 
whelming completeness. Pages 552 to 804 are notes (8 on 9 point), mostly 
bibliographical but sometimes also informative and argumentative; thus, for 
example, the essential data of an author’s life are relegated to the notes, 
where they do not interrupt the consideration of ideas. Similarly, details 
of doctrine, interesting but not essential information, and discussions of his- 
torical interpretations of various points are to be found in the footnotes. 

This book will be most useful to advanced students as well as to scholars 
in the field of medieval thought. 


Grecc, Joun R. The Language of Taxonomy. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
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1954. Pp. xi + 71. $2.50. 


ao yee (ed.). Thoreau. Dallas, Southern Methodist Univ. Press. Pp. 

Harris, Seymour. John Maynard Keynes. His Economic Theories and the Way 
ee Them. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1955. Pp. 240. 

Hastincs, Cecity, and Nicuoitit, Donaxp (eds.). Selection II. New. York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1954. Pp. 221. $3.50. 

Hawkins, Denis JoHN Bernarv. Being and Becoming. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1954. Pp. 176. $3.00. 

Hece., G. W. F. Lectures on the History of Philosophy. Tr. by E. S. Haldane 
and F. H. Simson. New York: Humanities Press, 1955. 3 vols. $14.50. 

HorpeL, Epwarp ApaMson. The Law of Primitive Man. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. 366. $5.50. 

International Communism—Its Teachings, Aims, and Methods—Know Your Com- 
munist Enemy 1. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954. 10¢ 

JEFFERSON, THoMas. The Political Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Ed. with an 
introd. by Edward Dumbauld. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1955. Pp. 
246. $2.25; paper, 90¢ 

[JoHn oF St. THomas] The Material Logic of John of St. Thomas. Basic Treatises. 
Tr. by Yves R. Simon, John J. Glanville, and G. Donald Hollenhorst. Pre- 
face by Jacques Maritain. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 
xxxiv + 638. $10.00. 

The treatises selected for translation from the pars materialis of the 
Logica deal with the object and nature of logic, the universal, the ante- 
predicaments, the categories (including substance, quantity, relation, 
quality), signs and concepts, demonstration and science. The notes (pp. 
587-625) sometimes give references, sometimes are the notes of the author 
himself (and are thus identified) but most often are explanations of terms or 
doctrines. 

The translation is careful and smooth. The translators have aided the 
reader by identifying the references of the author in relation to modem 
notation and to modern editions. There is a detailed table of contents and 
indices of names and of subjects. Professor Simon has contributed an 
enthusiastic foreword (pp. ix-xxiii), in which he explains what is meant by 
“material logic” (pp. ix-xiii). The discussion of “dialectic” (pp. xiv-xvi) 
should be singled out for consideration by anyone who is of a mind to use 
these treatises. 

The book is printed by offset from typed material and, though nicely 
bound, is excessively high priced. 

Josrru, N. Beneprct, 0.p. The Virtue of Observance according to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Washington: Thomist Press, 1954. Pp. 82. Paper, $1.00. 

This is a study of the virtue of “observance,” or of treating others with 
the honor and respect that is due to them because of their personal ex- 
cellence and position. After a brief historical survey, the author studies 
what this virtue has in common with other virtues, then its distinctive 
features, and finally its “parts.” 

Kix, Russert. Academic Freedom. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co.; March, 1955. 
$3.75. 

KiLuBERTANz, GrorcE P., s.j. Introduction to the Philosophy of Being. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts; May, 1955. $2.75. 


Knope, Jay Carroty. An Intellectual Primer. New York: Philosophical Lib., 
1955. Pp. 88. $2.50. 

Leibniz: Philosophical Papers and Letters. Tr. and ed. with an introd. by Leroy 
E. Loemker. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; May, 1955. 2 vols., each 


$6.50; set, $12.50. 
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LrepMann, WatTER. The Public Philosophy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1955. 

3.50. 

a iby Joun. Essays on the Law of Nature. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1954. Pp. 303. $5.60. 

MaNpELBAUM, Maurice. The Phenomenology of Moral Experience. Glencoe: 
Free Press; March, 1955. $5.00. 

Marcusr, Herserr. Reason and Revolution. 2d ed. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1955. Pp. 451. $5.00. 

Marirain, JAcQuEs, and Marirain, Raissa. The Situation of Poetry. Tr. by 
Marshall Suther. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1955. Pp. x + 85. $2.75. 

The first two essays, by Raissa Maritain, deal with sense and nonsense 
in poetry and with the relations between magic, poetry, and mysticism. The 
third and fourth, by Jacques Maritain, deal with poetic knowledge and 
poetic experience. Though M. Maritain has taken up these points again 
in his later writings, this early book has not been superseded. In view of 
the importance of the element of nonconceptualizable knowledge in his 
later theories, what is said in these studies is very illuminating. 

There is no index. 

MEERLOO, Joosr ABRAHAM Maurits. The Two Faces of Man. New York, Inter- 
national Univ. Press. Pp. 247. $4.00. : 

Meuzer, Joun Henry. Philosophy in the Classroom: A Report. Lincoln: Univ. 
of Nebraska Press, 1954. Pp. vii + 192. Paper, $2.50. 

This report summarizes the results of a questionnaire on the teaching of 
philosophy, with 288 teachers reporting. The first part of the book deals 
with the content of philosophy courses and takes up the courses in logic, 
introduction to philosophy, ethics, history of philosophy, and aesthetics in 
some detail. The second part takes up related problems—of curriculum, 
class preparation, student-professor relations, grading, testing, attendance, 
use of time, professional ethics, and advancement. A student planning a 
career in the teaching of philosophy might derive much benefit from this 
report from the field. 

Morecan, M. C. Freedom and Compulsion. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 
Pp. 344. $3.50. 

This is a brief history of Europe from 1789 to 1939. The author takes as 
his theme the gain or loss of liberty and thereby often engages in philo- 
sophical discussions. He seems to regard liberty as an unqualified good, 
though at other times he commends measures on the sole ground that they 
were successful. The book is well written. 


Morris, CuristoPHer. Political Thought in England. New York: Oxford , 
Press, 1954. $2.00, i ! ord Univ. 


Mossner, Ernest CaMpse.y. The Life of David Hume. Austin, Univ. of T. 
Press. Pp. 703. $7.50. , Univ. of Texas 


Mie SAeHUE W. History and God. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1955. Pp. 


Natural Law and Natural Rights. Ed. by Arthur L. Harding. Dallas: South 
Methodist Univ. Press; March, 1955. $3.00. i: nahin: 


Niespunr, Remuorp. The Self and the Dramas of History. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons; April, 1955. Pp. 244. $3.75. 


PATTERSEN, Rosert Leer. Irrationalism and Rationalism in Religion. Durham: 
Duke Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. 155. $3.00. : pee 


Perrazuitsky, Leon. Law and Morality. Tr. by Hugh W. Babb. Introd. b 
Nicholas S. Timasheff. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1955. $7.50. : 


PrePER, Joser. Justice. New York: Pantheon Books; April, 1955. $2.75. 
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Prato. The Republic. Tr. from the Greek by B. Jowett. New York: Modern 
Lib., 1955. Pp. 397. Paper, 95¢ 

Portnoy, Jutrus. The Philosopher and Music. New York: Humanities Press, 1955. 
Pp. xv + 268. $4.50. 

This book is mainly a history of philosophies of music, from the Greeks 
to modern times. The last chapter presents the author’s aesthetics. The 
historical chapters give much interesting detail of fact and theory, but are 
not conspicuous for the insight they show. The author’s personal theory 
is said to be rooted in humanism, which he explains as philosophic natural- 
ism—the denial of the supernatural, of realism, of absolute truth, and the 
affirmation of some rationality as opposed to romantic emotionalism. 

Preliminary Report on Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. 15¢ 


Rirrer, WimL1AM Emerson. Charles Darwin and the Golden Rule. Comp. and 
ed. by Edna Watson Bailey. New York, Storm Publs. & Science Service. 
Pp. 421. $5.00. 


Rosies, Oswatpo. Freud a Distancia. Introd. by Honorio Delgado. Mexico 
City: Editorial Jus, 1955. Pp. 267. 
This work is an attempt to evaluate critically the contributions of Freud. 
The author bases his study on primary sources, on the Freudian writings 
and the orthodox commentators. In this study, he distinguishes between 
Freudian method and contributions to psychiatric methods (which have 
been far-reaching and widely accepted) and Freudian philosophy (which 
is materialistic, evolutionistic, naturalistic, and instinctual). Theoretical 
psychology, as a distinct area of contribution, is not considered. 


Rou_erR, DuANE EMERSON, and Rotter, DuANE Henry Dusose. The Develop- 
ment of the Concept of Electric Charge. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1954. Pp. 101. Paper, $1.60. 

Roos, H., s.j. Sgren Kierkegaard and Catholicism. Tr. by Richard M. Brackett, 
s.J. Westminster: Newman Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 62. Paper, $1.25. 

This was a lecture delivered to the Sgren Kierkegaard Society in Copen- 
hagen. The author shows that Kierkegaard had only a fragmentary and 
indirect knowledge of Catholic thought. He finds both Catholic tendencies 
and anti-Catholic tendencies. Among the Catholic tendencies are the critique 
of Lutheranism, the stress on the value of action, something like an analogy 
of being, and some insistance on the need for objective authority. Among 
the anti-Catholic tendencies are the “subjectivity” of faith, the stress on 
the paradox as absurd, and a rejection of the idea of the Church on the 
ground that it gets between man and God. 

The translator has done an excellent job with the text. In the quotations 
he has given the translations of already published editions wherever possible 
and in the notes has referred to the English translations as well as to the 
original Danish where possible. There is also a list of all the works of 
Kierkegaard translated into English. 

Royce, James E., s.j. Personality and Mental Health. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 
1955. Pp. xiv + 352. $3.50. 

This book deals with the structure and development of personality, its 
management (control), its disorders and their causes, care, and prevention. 
As far as psychological theory is concerned, the author is not a narrow fol- 
lower of any of the prevalent schools but selects and harmonizes elements 
drawn from diverse sources. The book is well written, and there are copious 
well-chosen suggestions for further readings. 

This book is easily harmonized with the Thomistic philosophy of human 
nature; perhaps it is a defect that it often uses philosophical positions and 
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arguments as if they were of the same order as the experimental and 
theoretical statements of scientific psychology. 

RussELL, FRepERIcK ARTHUR, and RussELL, ARTHUR Wuu1aM. Human Society in 
Ethics and Politics. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1955. Pp. 248. $3.50. 

Science and Freedom. Report of the Hamburg Conference on Science and Free- 
dom. Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. $4.50. 

Snyper, Louis Leo. The Age of Reason. New York: Van Nostrand, 1955. Pp. 


185. Paper, $1.25. 
SpENcER, Herpert. Social Statics. New York, Robert Schalkenbach Found. Pp. 


446. $5.00. 
Tuomas Aguinas, St. Summa Theologiae. Pars I. 2d ed. Ottawa: Commissio 
Piana, 1953. Pp. lxiv + 709 + 1* + 18. 

Volume I of this excellent edition has been out of print for several years. 
As all those who have used it know very well, the edition is an unsurpassed 
bibliographical tool as well as an edition that offers a good text (the Piana 
text with the Leonine corrections). The present new edition corrects the 
printers’ errors of the first. 

TrmasuHerF, Nicuoias SERGEYEviTCH. Sociological Theory. New York: Double- 
day. Pp. 343. $4.50. 

Tulane Studies in Philosophy. Vol. III. “A Symposium on Kant.” New Orleans: 
Tulane Univ. Bookstore, 1955. Pp. 161. Paper, $2.00 

This volume consists of seven papers on Kant. Edward G. Ballard con- 
siders Kant’s solution to the problem of man and nature. Richard L. Barber 
examines Kant’s two classifications of modal judgments. James K. Feible- 
man tries to evaluate Kant’s view on metaphysics. Carl H. Hamburg com- 

_ pares Kant and Cassirer on the concept of space. Harold N. Lee rejects 
the rigidity of Kant’s categories and offers instead the notion of arbitrary 
organizational concepts. Louis Nisbet Roberts comments on the judgment 
of taste. Robert Whittemore isolates the foundations of the various formula- 
tions of the moral argument for the existence of God. 

Uxricu, Rosert (ed.). Three Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom. 2d ed. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press. Pp. 678. $6.00. 

————. The Human Career. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 267. $3.50. 

Veatcu, Henry Bascocx. Realism and Nominalism Revisited. Milwaukee: Mar- 
quette Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. 75. $2.00. 

Wayprer, C. L. Political Thought. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1954. Pp. xii 
+ 260. $3.75. 

This presentation of political theory divides it first into the dualism of 
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